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CHAPTER XIX 


THE LEADER AT HEADQUARTERS 



 7 8 . NeWJJlall in the þulpit 1 
"1'HE Tracts," says Dean Church, "\vere not the 
1110st powerful instruments in drawing sympathy to the 
l\Iovenlent. N one but those who remember them can 
adequately estimate the effect of :\lr. r\ e\yman's four 
0' clock sermons at St. lVlary's. The \vorld knows 
them, has heard a good deal about them, has passed 
its various judgnlents on thenl. But it hardly realizes 
that, \vithout those sernlons, the :\lovement might 
never have gone on; certainly would not have been 
,v hat it was. . . . \\Thile men \vere reading and talking 
about the Tracts, they were hearing and reading the 
serIllons, and in the sermons they heard the living 
11leaning and reason and bearing of the Tracts, their 
ethica] affinities, their moral standard." 
I f this be so, it is to the sermons, not as printed bu t 
as uttered in the pulpit of St. l\Iary's, that we must 
look for the main source of the strength and direction 
of the Tractarian advance; and since we cannot "re- 
member them" ourselves, \ve must try to remember 
thenl at second hand; through the reminiscences of 
1 References and dates will be found in the Notes at the end of 
the volume: *, and t, call special attention to then1. 
YOLo II B 
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those ,,-ho haye recorded their impressions of then1. 
\ 
 aried as these are, they all testify to a sense in the 
hearers that the\- \yere in the presence of a unique 
personality bringing them closer to inyisible things. 
Oral tradition in Oxford still preseryes the confessions 
of "fast men," altogether unprepared for deep religious 
impressions, \\"ho dropped in froll1 curiosity son1e after- 
noon to hear the \ 
icar of St. :\Iar) 's, and ,,-ho neyer 
after,,-ards forgot the half-hour of cold terror into 
'.yhich they ,,-ere dra\yn by his plain, quiet. irresistible 
statements of ",hat seelned to be, \vhen thus stated, 
undeniable facts and substantia] realities. 
Iany, it 
is said, of a very different t\.pe, \yho found then1selves 
unable to follo\v the preacher to his dogmatic conclu- 
sions, none the less gratefully ackno\yledged that they 
had been penetrated and animated by his religious 
principles, and belieyed that they had lived better 
lives, and had striyen to do their duty n10re stead- 
fastly, because of his teaching. Some la) stress on 
his mien, voice, and manner, as accessories or instru- 
ments of his inexplicable fascination. Thin, pale, and 
\vith large lustrous eyes, piercing through this veil of 
men and things, as if hardly made for this ,,-orld, the 
slight, tall, bent figure is described as a spiritual appari- 
tion gliding in the dim afternoon light through the 
aisles of St. :\Iary's, rising into the pulpit, and then, 
in the most entrancing of yoices breaking the silence 
,,-ith \\,.ords \yhich ,,-ere, of themselves, a religious 
nlusic, subtle, s,,-eet, and mournful. 
There ,,-ere none at all of the arts or instincts by 
,,-hich an orator dra\ys men into sympathy ,yith him- 
self by sho\ving his sympathy \"ith them, and first 
arrests and then retains the attention of his audience. 
Action there ,,-as none. The fiaure unmoved the eyes 

 , 
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bent do\vn upon the sermon, the motionless arm and 
hand, eyen the features rigidly kept under control 
and the voice itself restrained from varied inflections 
lest it should do more than suggest the emotions \vhich 
the preacher felt bound to suppress in the immediate 
presence of the Creator, the rapidh- though clearlv 
enunciated sentences, follo,ved by a pause (a thing 
fatal to most oratory) as if to giye the speaker time to 
ponder the di\?ine precept or ,yarning-all these things 
,\-ere characteristic rather of a priest deli ,yering oracles 
than of a speaker addressing an assemb],y. \T et, says 
one of his hearers ,vho has a right to judge, there ,vas 
a stamp and seal upon the man as a ,,-hole, a solemn 
s\\-eetness and music in the tone, a harmony bet,,-een 
voice and figure and manner, an resulting in a com- 
pleteness that exercised on his hearers an indescribable 
attraction. 
To others the prominent charm ,vas the versatility 
and clearness of his exposition, his kno,,-ledge of 
human nature, and his instinctive po\ver of saying 
\y hat appealed to the yery heart of each of his hearers. 
" His illustrations," sa,-s :\Ir. J. 
-\. Froude, ,. \vere in- 
exhaustible. He seenled to be addressing the most 
secret consciousness of each one of us, as the eyes of 
a portrait appear to look at eyery person in the room. 
They appeared to me to be the outcome of continued 
meditation upon his fello\y-creatures and their position 
in the \yorld, their a,vful responsibilities, the nlystery 
of their nature strangely mixed of good and e,yil, of 
strength and ,yeakness 
-\ tone, not of fear but of 
infinite pity, ran through them an." 
\ sermon from 
him is described as entering into all the hearer's feel- 
ings, ideas, nlodes of vie\ving things; rea]ising vividly 
and almost sympathetically. the feelings of people \"ho 


B :? 
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Inight have been supposed lnost alien from him-the 
coarse nlan of the wor1d, for example, \vho craves 
sensual excitenlent, and the pushing tradesnlan who 
is all for nloney-nlaking, as well as the anlbitious youth 
who is intent on cutting hilnself a path and making 
himself a name in the \vorld. 
I t was not N e\\Tnlan's Tractarian doctrine, say sonle, 
it was his plastic self-adaptiveness to the nlanifold in- 
firmities and temptations of his hearers, that under- 
nlined and captured their hearts. You might attend 
his sennons for \veeks together, and hear little allusion 
to disputed ecclesiastical points: \vhat there was of 
High Church teaching \vas inlplied rather than ex- 
pressed; his po\ver sho\ved itself chiefly in the un- 
looked for \vay in \vhich he touched into life old 
truths, moral or spiritual, which all Christians acknow- 
ledge, but few feel: as when he spoke of "unreal 
words," or "the individuality of the soul," or "the 
Cross of Christ the measure of the \vorld," or "the 
Church a home for the lonely." Others again find 
the secret of his spell in something latent and hard to 
define; one, for example, perceives behind (as it 
were) the preacher's will, and pressing upon it, a 
torrent of feeling \vhich, at times, would burst forth 
in the streanlS of a rich, ardent and imaginative illus- 
tration ; another notes a perplexing charm in the pathos 
of an inexplicable undertone of forlornness. N ega- 
tively, almost all agree in being wholly silent as to 
the preacher's po\ver of encouraging, heartening, 
strengthening, uplifting, or-to use a word that is 
found on alnlost every page of St. Paul's Epistles- 
" comforting." Positively, they are as unaninlous in 
attesting that fe\v, after hearing him, failed to be 
drawn to\vards him; none could afterwards believe 
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him to be insincere; not many, that had once heard 
hirn, failed to love, or at least to entertain a liking 
for him; many, who differed from him on religious 
points, retained a feeling of loyalty to him throughout 
their lives; some felt that to him they owed their 
spiritual life itself. 
Newman called himself "the rhetorician" of his 
Party. And so he was; and, as a writer, he was not 
much more. But as a preacher, he was far more. 
His style, his manner, his audience, his nature, are 
all inconsistent with the notion that he was a mere 
rhetorician in the pulpit. Yet as his influence was not 
that of an orator, sweeping away masses in a flood of 
contagious enthusiasm, so neither was it quite that of 
a prophet seeing the things of God distinctly and 
enunciating them with fervid force. He did not see, 
and did not profess to see, the principles of invisible 
things with distinctness; he saw but their manifesta- 
tions in the Scriptures. He saw merely enough to 
grope and to help others to grope, in fear and tremb- 
ling. But he had this double merit, first that ,vhat 
he saw, he saw with quite enough clearness for the 
purpose of some kind of immediate action; secondly, 
that what he sa\v, this, and no rllore, he professed to 
see. He sometimes took his hearers in to his con- 
fidence. I t was clear to him, and sometimes he 
nlade it clear to them, that he and they were, so to 
speak, in the same boat, or on the same frail raft, 
striving after the same faintly-discerned and scarcely 
accessible harbour. He was pondering ?r pleading, 
rather than preaching, pleading his own cause, as well 
as theirs, blaming his own weaknesses, chiding and 
suppressing his own doubts, dictating the course of 
action needful for himself as ,veIl as for them. 
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To this \vas added, that he knew their minds-or, 
at least, all the obscure, unswept' and ungarnished 
corners of their n1inds-all their infirmities, vacil1a- 
tions, tortuosities, defects, and sins, as if he had been 
inside them and made a map of them. I n church, 
this D1ade men accept his preaching; and out of 
church this n1ade them attach a singu1ar weight to 
his good opinion-especially if they really ,vere prone 
to the faults for which he had the keenest eye-self-in- 
trospective, or selfish, or fickle, or ,veak, or inconsistent. 
170r then they knew then1selves to be ,vhat he thought 
then1: and this made them believe in hin1, the more 
they disbelieved in then1selves; and so some came to 
lean wholly on him (n10re than he hin1self \vould have 
desired) as their n10ral and spiritual director; and one 
at least of his admirers was ,vont to put do\vn in his 
journal records of his greater or less "kindness," on 
this or that day, as if that ,vere a kind of spiritual 
barometer testing the ,vriter's moral condition! l'his 
was Mark Pattison. But Arnold, too, a man of very 
differen t type, open-hearted, fearless, syn1 pathetic, and 
full of insight, paid a tribute to N e\vman's fascinating 
power when, after an evening spent by his side at the 
Oriel table, he told Stanley that "it would not do to 
n1eet him often." On this point, ho\vever, the strongest 
evidence conles from one of N ewn1an's pupils, who, if 
anyone, had a fair right to complain of his teacher; 
for N eWlllan (as ,ve shall see hereafter) extorted from 
him, during the young n1an's oscillation between the 
t\\"o Churches, a promise not to join the Church of 
Rome (and thereby, possibly, to imperil, in his opinion, 
the safety of his soul) for a period of three years. 
Yet this is the testin10ny of Father Lockhart {,vho 
very justifiably broke his pron1ise and preceded his 
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teacher by two years in secession) to the influence 
exerted by N e\vman on him during his pupilage at 
Li ttlemore : 


"To put into one. sentence what struck hinl as the character of 
his whole teaching and influence,-it was to l11ake thel11 use their 
reasoning powers, to seek after the last satisfactory reason one could 
reach of everything, and this led thel11 to the last reason of all, and 
they fOrllled a religious personal belief in God the Creator, our Lord 
and i\laster. This was the first thing that Newman did for those 
young l11en under his care. He rooted in their hearts and minds a 
personal conviction of the living God. And he for one could say 
he never had had that feeling of God before he was brought into 
contact with Cardinal N ewnlan. 'Vho that had experience of it 
could forget Newman's majestic countenance ?-the meekness, the 
hUl1lility, the purity of a virgin heart' in work and will,' as the poet 
says, a purity that was expressed in his eyes, his kindness, the sweet- 
ness of his voice, his winning sn1Ïle, his caressing way which had in 
it nothing of softness, but which you felt was a cOlllmunication to 
you of strength frOl11 a strong soul-a thing to be felt in order to be 
realized. It was when Newillan read the Scriptures from the lectern 
in St. 
Iary's Church at Oxford that one felt nlore than ever that his 
words were those of a seer who saw God and the things of God. 
Many Blen were Ï1npressive readers, but they did not reach the soul. 
They played on the senses anj imagination, they were good actors, 
they did not forget then1selves, and one did not forget them. But 
N eWlnan had the power of so inlpressing the soul as to efface him- 
self; you thought only of the l11ajestic soul that saw God. It was 
God speaking to you as He speaks to you through creation; but in 
a deeper way, by the articulate voice of l11an 111ade in the Ï1nage of 
God and raised to His likeness by grace, coml11unicating to your 
intelligence and sense and Ï111agination, by words which were the 
signs of ideas, a transcript of the ,vork and private thoughts that 
were in God." 



 ï9. The Jfessage of " The IVrath of God" 
\Vhat \vas the 111essage, which the preacher's marvel- 
lous personal influence helped to bring home to the 
hearts of his hearers? It 111 a y be described in those 
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apostolic ,vords ,vhi-ch -as the last of three reasons for 
being "not ashamed of the Gospe1 of Christ,"-re- 
mind us that" 1'he wrath of God is revealed" thereby 
" against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men 
who keep down the truth in unrighteousness." This 
aspect of the Good News, 1110st important but still sub- 
ordinate, in St. Paul's doctrine, to the revelation of 
God's love, is so exalted by Newman that-except 
perhaps during a brief period which will presently be 
considered-it may be regarded as at least co-ordinate, 
in his preaching, \vith the higher revelation, and far 
nlore frequently and prominently n1entioned. The 
" ,vrath of God" is the n1ain topic of his sermons; but 
it is of course regarded in several aspects and illus- 
trated ,vith the richest variety. Sometimes he re- 
fers to it as being 'luhat 'lue call "the wrath of God/' 
sometimes as being called ill aCCOlll1JlOdati01l to our 
'loeak1less "the wrath of God "-as though to indicate 
that, after all, it may be a nlere anthropomorphic 
"economy," and that God may, possibly, not be 1/eally 
angry, even though He acts as if He were angry. 
But, however described, the meaning is nluch the 
same. I t is a certain divine aversion fronl evil, a 
turning of the face of God a \vay from sin, ,vhich 
results in all the effects that \vould be attributed (in 
n1an) to revenge. In other words, God's punishments 
are regarded as being inflicted on sin', as sin, vindic- 
tively-quite apart from expediency, or fronl the 
general good of mankind, or from any ultimately 
corrective or remedial results of such punishments. 
This doctrine seemed to him taught in the Bible, con- 
sistent with the analogy of Nature, and all the nlore 
necessary to be inculcated because it was opposed to 
the cheerful form of Christianity then coming into 
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vogue among educated people. The last of these 
three redsons was perhaps not the least effective. 
\Vhenever he felt quite certain that he saw his way, as 
he seemed to see it here, Newman \vas rather pleased, 
than not, to find that the way was painful. By bear- 
ing pain now, there seemed to him a better chance of 
avoiding it hereafter. Present fears, boldly faced and 
endured, \vere even, perhaps, a sort of propitiation of 
the Future, \Vhy ,vould men .ignore plain, disagree- 
able, facts? The N e\v Testament predicted that nlen 
\vould grow worse, not better, before the coming of 
Christ: ,vhy then did modern false prophets dare to 
anticipate good when the Gospel foretold evil? \'Thy 
did they say smooth things and prophesy peace, \vhen 
there was no peace, but war, already, bet\veen the 
Church and the rebellious world? \\Thy were some 
irnpious enough to base hopes on ReforlTI and Free 
Trade, \vhen 
Iount Olivet, like a second Sinai, had 
laid it do\vn, as the La \v of Christ, that Christians 
tnust fix their thoughts on the Son of man, soon to 
come in Judgment? And why \vould even religious 
people speak \vith such a perverse sanguineness about 
the spread of the Gospel abroad, or its deepening 
influence at home, \vhen it was certain that, in all ages, 
though" the many" might be called, only "the fe\v" 
\vould be chosen? l\Iight not the Judge at any 
nloment appear upon the clouds? And, if He did, 
what would He find the English nation doing? 
Silnply what Noah's foolish, faithless countrymen had 
been doing-eating and drinking, marrying and giving 
in nlarriage-up till the day \vhen the deluge s\vept 
them to destruction! How was it, then, that men 
\vould not practise some abstinence in these matters 
\V-hich, ho\vever lawful in themselves, the Son of God 
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Hinlself had, by implication. called worldly and 
dangerous? 
And besides, there were other reasons for such self- 
restraint. How could men bear to read in their 
Bibles, and recognize \vith their lips, the absolute 
necessity that a Christian should "take up the cross" 
for Christ, and yet refuse in any regular way to 
practise self-denial, even in so sinlple a practice as 
fasting, and that, too, dictated (so N ewnlan maintained) 
by the Bible, and enforced by the constant tradition of 
the Church? .tt\gain, why did TIlen speak en10tionally 
of readiness to give up everything for Christ, yet 
grudge Him a fc\v hours on a "reek-day now and then 
to attend His appointed service? It \vas of no avail 
to allege against this \vilful and rebellious neglect of 
prescribed duties, that the disobeyers had found by 
experience that a full and fornlal observance of the old 
fastings and saints' -days had not altogether worked 
\vell for religion itself in times past; that no\v, the 
revival of these in full force would be likely in some 
cases to injure health, in others, so to slacken labour 
as to increase the poverty of those already poor and to 
interfere with the prosperity of the \vhole country: 
all this would seem to N e\Vnlan n1ere expediency-an 
impious plea to put forward against the express 
commands of Scripture! As for any gro\vth of justice, 
humanity, and mercy, if anyone had pointed to these: 
or to plans for well-directed alms-giving, or to 
systenlatic attenlpts to prevent destitution and disease, 
as tokens that the Spirit of Christ \yas even now at 
\\'ork among those who had cast off the discipline of 
the mediæval Church, he \vould have replied that such 
a superficial philanthropy as this was part of the 
religion of " this world," little better than a device of 
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Satan to mislead us into a disobedient self-com- 
placency. Yes, the modern alms-giving itself was a 
proof that l110dern men were serving this \vorld and 
not Christ: for He had enjoined two duties, fasting and 
alms-giving; and now-a-days men practised the latter but 
neglected the former. \Vhy? Because men believed the 
former to be, but the latter not to be, for the good of 
society-in other words, for their own good! \\That could 
be a clearer token of men's worldliness and hypocrisy 
when, of two commands of their Lord, they adopted 
the one that the world avr1roved; rejected the one 
that the world disapproved; and yet professed to 
be serving, not the world, but Christ! 
To all \vho accept the Authorized Version of the 
N e\v Testalnent as constituting a kind of Second Law 
for Christians-no less binding upon us than the 
Le\.itical La \v upon I srael- N e\vman 111ust seem, at 
first sight, to occupy a strong position. His \veak 
point he just hints at (of course unconsciously) in a 
passage in which he quotes St. Paul's saying that it 
,vas "good for a nlan" to renlain unnlarried. St. 
Paul's actual n1eaning is indicated by the context in his 
Epistle. The Apostle was gi\Ting the Corinthians no 
general precept, but special advice fitted for special 
circumstances; that is, in his own \vords, for "the 
present distress." But N e\Vnlan \viH not allo\v even the 
Apostle himself to limit his o\vn \vords: for, if such 
liInitations \vere once to be permitted, he sa\v that there 
,vould be no end to them, and that his Christian" La \v JJ 
\vould 111elt into mere literature. I f, he protests, the 
words "present distress" have not a bearing upon 
the present day, " the N e\v Testament scarcely applies 
to us and \vill have to be re-written." 
This alternative-\vhich N e\vman refuses even to 
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entertain-represents what will appear to many (not 
excluding High Church theologians) the actual fact. 
The New Testament precepts do need, if not to be 
re-written, at all events to be interpreted and, as it 
were, proportionized, before they can be w holesonlel y 
and wisely applied to the special needs of our, or any, 
generation. . Nothing in N e\Vlnan's sernlons is more 
frequently or more effectively used as a motive for 
modern Christians than the Apostolic antithesis 
between the Church and the \V orld. Yet among 
recent English theologians few have more frankly 
recognized than Dean Church, that the Spirit of Christ 
" has in many respects transformed that society ,vhich 
is only for this time and life; and, while calling and 
guiding souls one by one to the Father, He has made 
His gracious influence fe1t, even ,vhere it could be 
least expected. E ven wa
 and riches, even the Babel 
life of our great cities, even the high places of ambition 
and earthly honour, have been touched by His Spirit, 
have found how to be Christian." 



 80. A Religion of Fear 


How different is this conception of the modern 
,vorld of men, as leavened by the Christian spirit, 
from N ewnlan's imagination of it as a thing wholly 
evil in itself, like the prophet's scroll, written, within 
and \vithout, with lanlentation, 1110urning, and ,voe ; and 
conveying to hilTI no reflection whatever of that 
Creator who occupied his whole soul and absorbed his 
every thought! In Newman's view, mankind is in- 
capable of spiritual progress. We cannot rise on the 
shoulders of our forefathers: the brain, but not the 
heart, can be improved as the cycles roll onward; the 
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l11any will always perish; none but the few will escape; 
not even the Gospel itself has ever greatly improved, 
or can improve, the spiritual condition of the multi- 
tude, who "vill in all ages be the prey of Satan; and 
the lapse of time is nlore likely to obscure than to 
increase, or illustrate, religious knowledge. The Pri- 
nlitive Church, though not perfect, attai ned a standard 
of truth and holiness which it is a mere dream to 
imagine that ,ve can ever exceed. \Vhy the so-called 
scheme of Redemption was ever planned by its Divine 
Author, or what 'Nas His final object therein, this- 
says the preacher-\ve neither knovv nor, in this world, 
ever can kno\v: but so 111uch is certain, that it was not 
-illtended to þrocure the salvation of the 'luorld. The 
Scripture tel1s us that H is final object ,vas His o\vn 
glory: but this, he confesses, is not intelligible to us. 
Yet it is all that we are permitted to know. Such are 
the spiritual prospects-or, such our knowledge of the 
prospects-of" the human world," in the eyes of the 
nlan whose utterances from the pulpit of St. l\lary's 
gave life, and force, and penetrative vigour to the 
Tractarian Movement. 
I do not see how it can be denied that the message, 
thus summarized (mostly in Newman's ,vords), "vas a 
message of fear. Regarded from any point of view, 
,vhether as news about man, or about God, or about 
the relations bet\veen God and man, it seems to be per- 
nleated to the core \vith religious dread. Not content 
with insisting that the majority of the human race 
are doomed to everlasting destruction, it, practically 
ignores the Fatherhood of God except as a special 
privilege for a chosen few. Even for these it is some- 
times spoken of in language suggesting that the 
doctrine is but an anthropomorphic "accomnlodation " 
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to our \veak understandings. N or is it enough that 
he hides God's attributes fronl us under a veil of 
"economy." N e\vman is at his \vorst \vhen he praises 
God, as he sometirnes does, for not doing things \vhich 
any nloderately just man would be ashalned to do, e.g. 
for not altogether casting off the human beings (\vhom 
tIe had Himself created) when they first ,vent astray; 
or for not making their life a source of unmixed 
misery, and their very senses avenues of pain! 1\1 lIst 
a Christian be thought to have no command of his 
ternper if he calls such praise as this altogether abject, 
servile, abonlinable? \\That should \ve say of the 
servant of SOIne great English noblenlan, \vho should 
extol his Grace to his Grace's tenants, because his 
Grace, out of his great kindness, had not built all their 
cottages so that the chinlneys n1Ïght keep in the snloke, 
and the roofs let in the rain? 
The joyful side of the Gospel, N e\\ïll an aln10st en- 
tirely ignores. \Ve are told that ,ve are not in a con- 
dition to rejoice in the Lord; H is very gifts are 
poisoned to us by our sickness. Fear is to accompany 
us to our graves as well as to overshadow our child- 
hood. The only period during which a Christian can 
say, "I am safe," is the period after baptism, and 
before he is old enough to say anything. Even if we 
happen to be in the right path to-day, we cannot feel 
safe about to-morrow. Nor even about to-day can we 
feel confident. For \vithout faith we are lost; yet 
"\vhether ,ve have faith or not "re can but guess." 
Instead of the strengthening stilnulus of Christ ,ve find 
pervading Newman's doctrine and precepts a perpetual 
anxiety as to the best nleans of facing our dreadful 
Recleerner on the Judgment Day. 
Yet, says 1\1r. J. A. Froude, "a tone not of fear but 
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of infinite pity" ran through all his sermons. The ex- 
pression reminds us of Bacon's description of the vene- 
rable Priest of Nature, in the New A tla1ltis, \vho "had 
the aspect of one that pitied the miseries of mankind." 
And it \vas in point there. That venerable philoso- 
pher \vas supposed to see, not only n1en's miseries, but 
also their remedies. He, therefore, might pity without 
any overpo\vering fear. But \vhat did N e\vman see, 
so far as concerned mankind, except their all but uni- 
versal ruin? I n him, not to fear would have argued 
the grossest insensibility. How, then, could the "tone 
of fear" in his teaching, so patent to those who read 
his sermons, have been imperceptible to l\1r. Froude, 
\vho heard them? 
In part perhaps, fear was then in the air, common 
to large nun1bers of religious persons in those days, so 
that a doctrine of fear did not seem fearful, relatively, to 
those who assumed it in every sermon as a matter of 
course. \Vhen men like Arnold thought that the end 
of the \vorld might be at hand, we cannot be surprised 
if many others of deep religious convictions were im- 
pelled in the same direction by the spirit of unrest that 
was abroad moving in all the churches. The Evan- 
gelicals, in making n1en anxious and alarmed about 
their souls, had prepared serious people in England to 
think that no preaching could be true that did not fill 
m2n with heart-searching anxieties-anxieties, very 
often of a non-moral and highly selfish nature. Science 
111ight have helped some. But there was little science 
in Oxford, at that time. N e\vrnan and his friends had 
a legal sense of systen1, i.e. external order, but very 
little sense of internal order, i.e. living law. Science, 
if it affected, enlarged their fears, l11aking them talk of 
God as the "Creator" with bated breath because the 
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\vorId had turned out to be bigger and nlore curious 
than it had been known to be before. Hence we shall 
actually find one of Newman's principal followers 
deliberately describing the right attitude of nlan (even 
of a Christian nlan) to the "Creator" as "abject " ! 
\\T e aU think, now, that nlen (not to say those who call 
themselves God's children) should approach God with 
reverence and devotion, but not \\-ith "abjectness"; 
the very word conveys to us a sense of servility, a 
distrust in God's justice, a despicable fear, a creeping, 
fawning faithlessness, \vhich repel and disgust people 
now; but sonlething approaching to these feelings 
seems to haye been thought not blame\\"orthy, but 
even pious, then. If therefore N e\Vnlan's religion \vas 
"abject," it \vas perhaps what he intended it to be. 
He often prefers the language of the Old Testanlent 
(not the N e\v) to describe the relations of 111en to\vards 
God. There he nlight read that J11an is made in 
God's image; or that \ve are God's "sheep," or even 
God's "children." But the l11etaphor for \vhich his 
frequent use evinces his special fondness, is that of 
" \vorms "; once, at least, "grovelling wornlS *." 



 8 I. JTet a þractical Religion 


Only recognize that the Gospel is a n1iSn0111er, and 
that Christianity is, and ought to be, a religion of fear, 
and it \"ill be easy to discern nluch in Newman's 
nlessage \vhich would explain its power over those who 
heard it. Admit his hypothesis, and we nlust adnlit 
the good sense of the advice which he gives to the 
be\vildered and troubled souls that resorted to hinl. 
Besides, \vho can fail to admire the unco111pronlising 
fairness and plainness with which he states unpleasing 
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truths; not supposing for a 1110rnent thJ.t his hearers 
like then1; indeed assuming, aln10st sympathetically 
and commiseratingly, that they do not like theI11, and 
scarcel y professing to like then1 himself; but still 
laying them down, as facts, without the least exaggera- 
tion, and as it \,,-ere saying, "Since we cannot deny 
these to be facts, why shut our eyes to then1? \Ve 
cannot undo them. Let us then recognize and make 
the best of them. I s not this the nobler course as well 
as the wiser? " I t was to this appeal, perhaps, that 
young men at Oxford most keenly responded. They 
felt it was the nobler course (or at least the less ignoble), 
since they were in such extreme peril, to face it reso- 
lutely; and they trusted in Newman, because, instead 
of hiding the worst from them, he showed thern ho\v 
there was at least a chance of escaping from it. There 
were even in the Bible-he did not deny it-bright 
and cheerful and hopeful sayings about man, and about 
\vhat might be man's life and prospects, even in this 
present world; but these needed no priest or prophet 
to expound or enforce. Anyone could find out and 
realise these for himself. His business was not with 
fair weather but with storms: he was a spiritual pilot 
holding in his hand a chart of the straits through 
which the soul must pass on its way to life or death; 
and the use of a chart was to mark the rocks and 
quicksands-not the safe places. 
It was as if some vessel, far out at sea, had caught 
fire in the night, and there was no hope of quenching 
the flames, and no boats for more than a fraction of 
the crew, and these leaky and unfit for u
e; wi th a 
captain \vho lay in his hammock, disabled and sickly, and 
with no orders to give; and an emotional first lieuten- 
ant, who could say much that was eloquent, but nothing 
VOL. II C 
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to the point; and suddenly there stepped forth one 
arnong the younger officers, who alone seemed to 
realise the danger, and yet retained his presence of 
I1lind; bidding them not talk as yet about drawing 
lots as to "rho should have the boats, but first make 
the indispensable repairs and prepare the machinery 
for lowering them, and 111eantinle keep back the flames 
so that they I11ight all gain a fe\v more I1linutes of 
respite fronl the expectant sharks, and Inight increase 
the chance for a poor handful of them to attain ulti- 
nlate safety-not blinking- the peril, but bidding them 
meet it like n1en :-would not the \viser and more 
manly sort alTIOng the sailors, in a prospect so full of 
terror, discard their superior officers (the talkative 
Evangelicals and the torpid High and Dry) turning 
from those \vho could see nothing and [roin those who 
could say nothing, to this nlan, as their last hope, \vho 
seemed to them to see everything and to hide nothing, 
and who took his chance \vith the rest, kno\ving it to 
be but a chance? 
F or indeed, though in his poen1s, and letters, and 
private utterances, N e,vman is revealed to us as one 
groping amid uncertainties, he does not appear in this 
character in the sermons. There, he checks himself, 
generally, fronl contenlplating the" distant scene," and 
litnits his view to the "one step" before him \vhich 
sufficed for the Fresent needs of himself and others. 
\Vithin this very linlited scope, he seenled to have 
taken in every detail with a perfect clearness and 
certainty which gave cogency to all his exhortations. 
\\Tho, after receiving his short, definite, practical 
precepts, would any longer trust to his own mere 
feelings and professions, as a means of rescue from 
spiritual peril? As well cast oneself into the deep 
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\vith a s\vinlming belt and trust to that for deliverance 
fron1 the jaws of the sea-monsters! I n the anxious 
enquirer, passionately craving to know what he must 
do to be saved, how great a confidence-at least 
con1paratively, for tnen encotllpassed by such terrors 
-\vould be inspired by the precision with which he 
n1arked out the steps to be taken and the order of 
taking them! His answer was, in effect, "First, do 
so JJlething. Do not be content \vith feelings, or words. 
Then, do something in the way of obedience to author- 
it)" where you cannot possibly go wrong. Obey the 
þreceþts of Scriþture. Come to Church; pray; fast; 
give alms; come to the Holy Con1n1union. Here are 
definite precepts; and, even if you do not at present 
realise all that is implied in these acts, yet at least you 
can do the acts. You may object that you do not at 
present love or trust God; that you are wholly, or 
almost \vholly, wrapped up in yourself; in a word, 
that you have no faith; and that works without faith 
are dead. But I reply that faith is not what you 
suppose it to be. Faith is not the feeling of trust in 
God, nor any other feeling. Faith is the teJJzþer of 
obedience to the þreceþts of God. It n1ay be almost 
identified with obedience itself; certainly, it cannot 
be separated from obedience. N a doubt, the thing 
to be ain1ed at is a habit of 7JZÙzd, and not mere acts. 
But then a habit of mind cannot be fornled except 
with the aid of time, Ly a prolonged succession of 
acts. Therefore begin by acts, even though you have 
at present no love of God or trust in God; and begin 
by these acts, not as being dictated by love of man, nor 
out of any notion that they \vill in then1selves do any 
good to anybody, but as being dictated b)' Scriþture. 
" At first, you will find all this a kind of servitude. 
C 2 
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God's' conlnlandnlents ' will be, to )10U-just ,vhat the 
Apostle declared them 1l0t to be, to hi1Jl-' grievous.' 
So they ought to be. Prayer you will find irksonle, 
tedious, monotonous; and so of the rest. This must 
be so. God's commandments nUlst be, at first, <<griev- 
ous' to you. You have 1Jzade them grievous to your- 
self by your past life of self-\vill and rebe11ion; and 
you must now bear the burden patiently. Better to 
find them << grievous' and obey them, than to explain 
them away so as to disobey them. N or is it safe for 
you to discriminate bet\veen the greater and smaller 
precepts of the Christian Law, between, for example, 
precepts as to fasting and prec.epts as to alms-giving. 
Do but note the inlportance of the exact enunciation 
of a few ,vords in the form of Baptism. Upon these 
depends the regeneration of an ilnnlortal soul! This 
being the case, ho\v can you tell that, in God's sight, 
though not in man's, the principle, say, of Episcopal 
Succession, may not be as inlportant as that of the 
U nitv of God itself? Cease, then, to discrinlinate; 
.; 
learn to obey. The only safe course is to obey all 
precepts that come to you \vith authority; obey 
readily, blindly, I might almost say, abjectly; not 
because this or that is right, or rational, but out of 
faith,. that is to say, out of the nlere tenlper of 
docility and obedience which is ready to obey any 
command of God, ho\vever ,vrong or irrational it may 
seem. Christianity happens to be a rational religion. 
But it need not have been. I t would have claimed 
obedience just the same. This, as I have admitted, 
is a yoke. But, by degrees, out of this mechanical 
obedience you ,vill rise into a freer and higher state. 
By doing you ,viII be enabled, in some cases, to 
understand, and in all, to believe." 
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Presently we shall find N ewnlan modifying this 
doctrine. Church-going, alms-giving, fasting, and 
participation in the Holy Conlmunion, are all com- 
patible \vith a servile terror (absolutely void of love 
or real reverence) which might make the superstitious 
observer of these duties, after each observance, say 
to himself, "There, that is over! That is so much 
to nlY credit. Yet, alas, have I done enough? Am 
I safe? No, and I never shaH be. Always this 
,yeary round of distasteful acts, and yet never to feel 
safe ! Yet it is my only chance, so I must persevere." 
I n such a religious mill-round as this, the perforn1er 
makes himself \vorse, not better, by every performance. 
Never \vill he be free. He is riveting on himself the 
chains of superstitious fear, hardening faithlessness into 
the solidity of a habit, nlaking himself chronically blind 
to God's light, and permanently callous to the tender 
visitations of His love. Recognizing this danger, 
N ewnlan \vill be found hereafter striving, though most 
inadequately, to meet it. But in his earlier teaching 
it is scarcely recognized at all. The nobler among his 
hearers might perhaps supply for thenlselves \vhat \vas 
\vanting. To them, his realisation of the tremendous 
struggle of life might give nerve and vigour; and they 
would so tinge the fear with which he thriBed them 
that, in them, it might become \vholesol1le awe. Yet 
his doctrine, in itself, is a doctrine of terror; and for 
commonplace and vulgar nlinds one secret of his 
success is that, along with the danger, he indicates a 
method of deliverance which, though \vearisome and 
in some respects apparently \vasteful, yet at least shifts 
on to Scripture much of the burden of individual 
responsibility, and dispenses \vith the pain of thinking 
for oneself. 
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THE SECRET OF THE LEADER'S PO\VER 



 82. Pusey's Tract O'll BaþtisJIl 
YET our question is not yet fully satisfactorily 
ans\vered. To say that N e\vrnan's teaching attracted 
nlany of the lTIOst prolllising young men at Oxford, 
because, being austere and repellent, it was plainly and 
uncompromisingly stated, seems rather paradox than 
eXplanation. N or indeed have \ve been able to do 
full justice to the austerity of the Tractarian teaching, 
follo\ving as \ve have follo\veJ, the chronological order 
of things: for it ,vas not till the end of 1835 that the 
inheren t darkness of the New Anglicanism was lllade 
ful1y visible by the publication, in the form of a Tract, 
of Pusey's discourses on Baptism, with special reference 
to the effects of post-baptismal sin. l\Iozley had hearll 
him preach thenl and has described the effect they 
produced. "I rreparable," "irreparable "-terror fell 
on those, even the religious and devout, ,,,ho heard 
these awful words froll1 the pulpit, \varning thenl that 
sin after baptisnl could never in this life be fully 
pardoned. '1'0 think that almost all Christians must 
consider themselves, in spite of the Gospel and its 
promises of forgiveness, merely respited criminals Ul:> 
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to the last day of their lives! 1"'his doctrine startled 
some of the nlost devoted adherents of the 
Ioven1ent ; 
but Newman unreservedly defended it as the teaching 
of the Fathers: 


"Pusey's doctrine-that is, that of the Fathers-is this: 'That 
in Baptisn1 there is a Plenary remission of all that is passed. That 
none such occurs again in this life, none such till the Day of ] udg- 
luent. But it does not thence follow that there is no kind of Absolu- 
tion besides pron1ised us. There is; and of it the Collect for Ash 
\Vednesday, &c., speak. It is this: we are adluitted, as a transgress- 
ing child might be, not to the SaIue absolute election, but fron1 tÍ1ue 
to tÍ1ue, according as we pray, repent, and are absolved, to a lower 
state in our Father's favour. \Ve are adlnitted to Church ordinances, 
Church privileges, and the state of grace which is in the Church, a 
place of rest, refreshluent, respite, of þresent help; without n10re, 
however, than the susþension of our sins over our heads. N ow think 
of this, and see whether both Prayer Book and Pusey do not teach 
this concordantly." 


Like an advancing fog that lnight spread its darkness 
no one knew whither, this doctrine threatened to cast 
its gloon1 over the \vhole of the application of the 
Christian religion to the life of man. N eW01an him- 
self, in a previous letter to the saine enquirer, adn1its 
this, though fronl an ecclesiastical point of vie\v. He 
does not think of the horror or the injustice; his mind 
is bent on \vorking the doctrine into a sYlnoletrical 
system: "I do not say he (Pusey) has finished his 
subject; rather he has opened a large circle of 
subjects." This indeed \vas no nlore than the truth. 
Confession, and Penance, are, at once, thus " opened." 
If Pusey's theory ,vas correct, it becanle of the utmost 
inlportance to distinguish between venial' faults that 
did not, and sins that {lid, \vash out for the time 
baptismal grace. To draw this distinction fairly, who 
would be sufficient in his o\vn case? Ho\v useful, 
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ho\v indispensable, to confess one's sins to sonle 
spiritual director \vho could ten one ho\v to manage 
one's own soul, and who \vould suggest works of 
penance appropriate for each occasion! Then, again, 
as to Absolution itself, \\
hat a ne\v and vast ilnportance 
it \vould assume! If the act \vas needful, after each 
sin, to restore the sinner even to "the lo\ver state" of 
,. respite"; if a nlan \vho died unabsolved, after the 
conl11lission of S011le sin not "venial," died "unres- 
pited," cast out even fron1 the lower class of reprieved 
crilninals into the lo\vest of all, the class of sinners 
under sentence of eternal datnnation-how natural and 
right to be alarmed during every hour of one's life in 
\'" hich no absolver \vas at hand, and ho\v cheap at any 
price the pn'111pt services of a duly ordained priest! 
t"urther, as to the priest hilnself, how l1luch 1110re than 
ever in1portant to ascertain that he had the right to 
absolve ! Ho
- dear, at any price, the services of an 
absoÌver who, though he possessed all the virtues and 
graces of which non-sacerdotal humanity was capable, 
yet, by no fault of his 0\\"11, but through son1e fatal 
break in Apostolical Succession at any point in the 
spiritual chain, had been cut off fro111 the source of the 
special grace of absolutiol1! 
The question of the validity of Orders \vas thus 
brought up again, and there loomed in the close future 
the contrast bet\vE:en the historical continuity of the 
Apostolic Succession in the great Church of R0111e 
and the disputed transmission of sacerdotal grace in 
the dislocated and insulated Church of England. But, 
apart from these doubts in prospect, there was enough 
at hand to fill the anxious enquirer \vith terror. God, 
it seemed, might forgive through his duly-ordained 
Priests; yet still, there renlained a remnant of dis- 
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pleasure for the sinner. \Vhoever had sinned after 
baptism-and who had not ?-was incapable of re- 
ceiving full forgiveness till the J udgnlent Day. God 
" forgave "-but, as it \vere, in inverted commas; 
,vith a forgiveness of His own,' not as hunlan fathers 
forgave. He \vas still angry; or at least He appeared 
to be so. Do what a Christian might, his sins were 
still "in suspension" over hinl. Even after the nlost 
orthodox and unimpeachable of absolutions, this was 
the most he could ask for: cc I will arise and go to my 
Father and will say unto Him,-' Make me but a 
respited criminal in thy sight '." 



 83. The Tractaria1z Protest for deeds against words 
Is not such a religion as this repellent? And to 
say that Newman did not conceal its repul
ive nature 
-Ís this to be accepted as a reason why it did not 
repel? There must be other reasons. One has been 
just touched on above; but it deserves more than a 
l11ere passing reference. 
Beneath sonle perversions and exaggerations, N ew- 
nlan's doctrine of the wrath and holiness of God 
contained, and did not quite conceal, a good deal that 
was both true and new to that generation. God does 
require from us righteousness; righteousness does 
(though not in theory, yet in practice, and if \ve deal 
with life as a ,,,hole, and not with a few isolated and 
exceptional cases) require outward acts; and there is 
a danger that emotion, expressed ostentatiously, or 
even indulgently and unreservedly, may let off, and 
suffer to escape unused, the energy which should have 
been expended in action. Again, the consequences of 
sonle sins-even though the sins themselves may be 
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forgiven-are in some cases manifestly not remitted. 
l\loreover, cause and effect do hold good, in the 
spiritual, as in the 111aterial, world. Habits, and 
states of mind, are caused by a series of acts; and a 
series of acts needs tinle; and this applies to the 
state of mind of a confirmed Christian; so that, as a 
rule, the formation of the Christian character is not 
the affair of an instant nor the mere result of one 
supernatural impulse. Further, God's love and bene- 
volence to men-if they are of the same kind as His 
love towards Him \vha taught us the full meaning of 
the divine Fatherhood - are compatible \vith the 
imposition of terrible trials and burdens even upon 
the most saintly of mankind. l\I uch more, as regards 
the sinful and unrepentant, nlay \ve be prepared to 
believe that, in proportion to the depth of H is love, 
\vill be the penetrative po\ver of His punishments. 
Ho\\r \vide ll1ay be their scope \ve kno\v not; \ve only 
kno\v (through faith) that not one drop of the cup of 
pain \vill have been \vasted or drunk without His super- 
vision. But \ve expect no indulgence. \Ve are sure 
that He will spare us no anguish that may anlend our 
sinful souls. I t may be that what our planet suffers, 
other planets may behold and take \varning from it. so 
that they may not suffer: but all such thoughts as 
these are as far off and visionary as imaginative 
ronlances about four or five dimensions, and the only 
justification for either is, that they keep us intellect- 
ually modest and truthful and sonletimes uplift our 
weary souls a little \vhen \ve find our flight drooping 
and bringing us within vie\v of that gulf of gulfs, that 
only heresy of heresies-the thought that God can be 
less good, and less just, than the best, and most just, 
of men. 
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I n such spiritual truths as these any man lllay 
believe with awe yet \vithout servility; and frool their 
contenlplation he will arise \vith an increased sense of 
the hatefulness of sin; of the mystery of the conflict 
bet\veen good and evil; and yet with as profound a 
conviction as ever that God is n10st truly revealed to 
nleo as "unmixed benevolence," or as it is expressed 
in the New T estaolent, as " Love." The obstacles in 
the way of his belief he will not deny; but he will 
point out that the faith which he cherishes does not 
commit him to any falsification or glossing of facts. 
It merely commits him to \vhat nothing in heaven or 
earth can prove or disprove-a belief in 'lJZotives. 
But the nlischief of N e,vn1an's view of spiritual things 
was that it distorted all these truths by taking then1 
out of the province of morality into that of authority. 
Hence it is that we have found him not daring to 
sever hinlself from the literal n1eaning of Scriptural 
precepts; hence also he is disposed to deny, or ignore, 
the facts of n10dern life and science which sho\v the 
inapplicability of his Scriptural rules to present needs. 
I t is on this account, too, that he lays so strange and 
undue a stress on frequent Church-going and fasting, 
as compared \vith those acts of kindness (or even of 
mere thoughtfulness and consideration) which come 
naturally in the path of social life. H is argument is 
clear. The former are speciaIIy Scriptural, the latter 
are not; "this world" regards the former with dis- 
favour, while it favours the latter; therefore it is 
" safe" to prefer the former. Hence, too., when cir- 
cumstances hereafter force him to attempt to formulate 
his notions about God's justifying forgiveness, \ve shall 
find him actually venturing to say that it consists in 
God's saying as to our past lives what, as a fact, is Hot 
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truc. The tinle will conle indeed when he will be 
driven to perceive that all his system is likely to fail 
for \vant of a basis, and that, as a basis, love is "the 
one thing needfuL" And this, for a brief season, nla)" 
seen1 to drive authority to the \vall. yT et even then 
\ve shall find hin1 soon repenting of this relapse into 
Evangelicalism and into " trusting one's own feelings " ; 
so that he \vill protest, alnlost inlrnediately after uttering 
the fatal \vord "love," that he has not really n1eant 
\vhat he said, and that he nlust explain hin1self in 
Latin, for, after all, " love " does not JJlcall love precisely 
. 
but it is þia affect/o, or 'iJoluntas pic cret{clldi, or \vhat- 
ever else some scholastic authority l11ay have made it 
out to be. 



 84. New1JzaJl, his own " seC1'et " 
Such a " system" as this cannot have succeeded by 
its o\vn n1erits. Like many other theologians, N ew- 
IHan \vas superior to his systenl: and the superiority 
\\rhich \ve can only here and there perceive in the 
\Tolunles of his printed sernlons may have been far 
1110re perceptible to those who heard him. I t is 
nothing ne\v that the presence of a man should trans- 
mit his spirit to others in a degree not attainable by 
\vritten words. And, deep do\vn beneath the doubts 
and fears as to the lneans of obtaining divine grace, 
and as to the amount of reality, or unreality, in 
" econol11ies," and "accomnlodations," and the claims 
of contenJing churches, there \vas always, at bottom, 
an unvarying conviction, not only of the existence of a 
God, but also of One in whol1l, whether he himself 
\vas to be saved or danlned, he could not but feel 
whatever trust he was capable of feeling. Precluded 
though he was (as he thought) by Scripture fronl 
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teaching that this Being- was good or just, in accord- 
ance with hurnan notions of goodness or justice, yet 
in his heart of hearts he did, ho\vever tremulously, 
cling to the faith that God in the end \vould be seen to 
be really good, even in the hUll1an sense. 
Noble passages in his sermons-few, but conclusive 
on this point in their passionate earnestness-breathe 
the spirit of him \vho cried, "Though he slay nle, yet 
will I put my trust in him." Others, which suggest a 
kind of austere and cruel Retribution in the background 
as the real Ruler of the U ni verse, nevertheless take us 
(for a short time at all events) out of that depressing 
dread with which the preacher mostly leads us to 
regard the Saviour. These represent Christ as being, 
so to speak, under coercion ; as passionately begging 
us to trust in Him; as assuring us that there is nothing 
that can be done for us that He would not gladly do ; 
nay, even as protesting that, in the strict final ] udg- 
ment, He will judge us with the most anxious solici- 
tude to give full weight to all that may weigh on our 
side, and with a longing to enlarge the fruits of His 
Passion by returning the verdict of "not guilty," 
wherever we ourselves, or the demands of ] ustice, "'ill 
aIlo\v Him to do so. Others again, with a tender and 
cOll1passionate synlpathy, without concealing or lighten- 
ing the possible horrors of our impending doom, yet 
urge on us that, even if we should lose everything, it 
\vould be better to lose it while trying to please God, 
than to gain \vhat this world can give, leading the life 
of the flesh. The illustration of a merchant's or a 
gamester's venture is else\vhere brought to bear; and 
\ve are told that there is something noble-minded as 
well as possibly lucrative, a kind of mercantile heroism, 
and a generosity at once magnanimous and profitable, 
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in risking everything on "God's \vord." Best of all, 
men are s0111etinles bidden to rejoice and thank God 
for one another, and especially for the friends ,vhon1, 
after giving theln to us for a time, He has taken to 
Hilnself, that we, by thenl, n1ay be drawn closer to 
Hinl. Such passages as these are necessarily rare, 
for they are inconsistent ,vith his forrnal and usual 
doctrine that, as we cannot be sure about our own 
salvation, so neither can \ve about that of others; that 
\\
e have enough to do with thinking and fearing about 
our own eternal concerns; that, as before God, no tnan 
can help another, for we Blust not only die alone but 
liye alone, nor can there be any spiritual contact 
bet\veen soul and soul in this life *. Yet at least on one 
occasion his feelings \vere too strong for his dogn1a. 
\\Then Froude drew near to death, Newman refused to 
fear for his sake. \\Tith him in his 111ind he would not 
use his favourite n1etaphor of "grovelling \vorms" to 
describe the relations between the human and the 
divine. Casting away all reserve, all doubts, and all 
terrors, he shoots up to a 1\1 iltonic height in the 
confidence that Goel cannot waste this imn10rtal soul 
\yhich He has made. Thus he \vrites to Froude 
hinlself- 


.. It . . . n1ade n1e think how 1JzallY posts there are in His king- 
don1, how IIzany offices, \Vho says to one, Do this, and he doeth it, 
&c. It is quite in1possible that, some way or other, you are not 
destined to be the instnunent of God's purposes. Though I saw the 
earth cleave, and you fall in, or Heaven open and a chariot appear, 
I should say just the san1e. God has ten thousand posts of service. 
You Inight be of use in the central elelnental fire; you D1ight be of 
use in the depths of the sea." 


The sanle passionate conviction, based not upon 
Authority nor upon Scripture but upon his o\vn sense 
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of \vhat 7Jlust be rig-ht, finds expression also in a 
sermon, \vritten about the sanle tinle. Once more, his 
feelings are too strong fer his " system." On grounds 
of logic and probability, if "the many" perish ever- 
lastingly, and if out\vard life affords no certain criterion 
as to the in\vard state, the preacher ought, I suppose, 
to calculate the odds against a man, and to shudder in 
silence over his grave. But a better faith constrains 
hinl to pour forth his trust in God as to the destinies of 
the dead, \vhile he conjectures that they lnay be ordained 
in some \vay -to help the living. 


"They are taken away for S0111e purpose surely; their gifts are 
not lost to us; their soaring 111inds, the fire of their conten1plations, 
the 
al1ctity of their desires, the yigour of their faith, the sweetness 
and gentleness of their affections, were not given without an object. 
Yea, doubtless, they are keeping up the perpetual chant in the shrine 
above, praying and praising God day and night in His Temple, 
like l\loses upon the l\1ount, while Joshua and his host fight with 
Alnalek. " 


This N e\yman nlay possibly have called" trust " and 
not" faith " *: but it seems to savour far more of real 
faith than did his determined acceptance of the doctrine 
-\v hether Pusey's, or Patristic, or both-about" res- 
pite " and the "lower state of favour," and the" sus- 
pension of sins." And this feeling of fundanlental 
trust in God-though not always, perhaps, consciously 
present in his heart, and still less frequently expressed 
in the printed pages of his sermons-m=lY have been 
far more often manifest to those \vho then heard hinl 
than to those who no\v read hiln, and nlay largely 
account for the \vholesoIne influence attested by so 
many of his hearers. "Here," they said to themselyes, 
" is a Inan \vho, in his heart, believes in God." Some 
of thenl perhaps added, "He believes, or thinks he 
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believes, a great tl1any hard sayings about God \vhich 
we cannot accept; but that matters little. The point 
for us is that he believes in God, and that. in his 
presence we too feel better able to believe." Some 
\\-ent far beyond this. "1\1 y creed," said one of his 
followers, who \vill soon attract more of our attention, "is 
extreolely simple, Credo ill NeWJJla1l1ZUJJz." He nleant t 
of course, " I have been helped to believe in God by 
Newman, so that, while believing in him, I anl as it 
were believing in God." Yet, however we may ,vater 
down this strong "aying, there remains in it enough of 
the dangerous. I t is a bad thing when a cro\vd 
" believes" in a political orator rather than in a cause; 
but a nluch \vorse, when the orator is a preacher, and 
the cause is spiritual truth. Generally \ve blanle an 
or2tor of that captivating character, who centres the 
thoughts of his audience on hinlself and not on some- 
thing higher. \Vas N ewnlan to blame that some of the 
young Oxford men, after hearing him at St. 1\1 ary's
 
wen t back to their rooms sa yi ng "I belieye in 
N ewnlan " ? 
Nothing in his printed sernlons would suggest that 
he ,vas to blame. He called hinlself, as \ve have seen 
above, a "rhetorician." And he certainly had an ir- 
repressible instinct for discerning at a glance all the 
audacious assertions, and all the frank admissions, by 
which he could strengthen his position, because he 
could justify the former, and nlore than neutralize the 
latter-\vholly ignoring any really weak point in his 
case or weak link in his argument. Yet, in his ser- 
mons, he is never guilty of popular rhetoric. I f he 
deceives others, it is never without first deceiving hinl- 
self. A great gulf divides him from the popular 
orator. 'rhe orator addresses the multitude; but 
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1'\ e\Ylnan, even \vhen speaking to his hearers, is almost 
ahyays reany speaking to God about himself and them. 
The political speaker is said to reproduce in rain vvhat 
he has gathered in mist from the audience whose 
opinions, while appearing to guide, he largely obeys; 
but the preacher \ve are considering, mostly speaks as 
though there \vere no audience at all, discoursing about 
facts, as they are-as an explorer might describe seas 
unknown to others-about shoals, rocks, quicksands, 
engulfing whirlpools. The former courts the favour 
of his hearers: the latter seems ever on his guard 
against the charge of pleasing them or even falling in 
\vith their opinions. If he does not offend them, or 
startle them, or make them uneasy or afraid, he has 
done nothing; nay, he has done worse than nothing; 
he has been false to his trust. One who heard hinl 
has told us that the preacher's "eyes \vere bent upon 
his sermon." But a later witness, who lived for seven 
years under the Sall1e roof with hitn, adds something 
that means more than this. "N e\vman," he says, 
" never saw his congregation. ,,* 
That is trebly true. The preacher's bodily and 
n1ental and spiritual faculties \vere an concentrated 
upon invisible things, not upon visible human beings. 
An illustration of this may be drawn from that n10st 
subjective of novels, Callista, in \vhich N ewn1an 
himself clearly speaks through the Christian priest, 
Cæcilius. \Vhen the priest is atteo1pting to convert 
her, the pagan heroine abruptly reproaches hin1 with 
soliloquizing instead of addressing her: "Father, you 
are thinking of yourself and not of me " ;. to which 
he replies, that when he is pleading for souls to God, 
he desires to feel alone with God, nothing intervening. 
I t is in this mood that Newman for the most part 


VOl. II 


D 
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preaches. The 11, l ords preach,. but the preacher is not 
preaching, but Pleadi1lg-" sol us cun1 solo": for hin1- 
self first, and then for others; for humanity, in. or 
with, hin1self. Hence it is that, although he is always 
thinking about himself \vhile preaching, yet it is \vith- 
out the slightest trace of that conceit \yhich Arnold 
(so N e\vman tells us) wrongly imputed to him. He is 
anxiously revolving his o\vn problems and doubts and 
dangers, not his privileges or successes. I f his friend 
lies dying, he comforts himself \vith the thought of the 
mission of the dead to the living; if his o\vn life seen1S 
a tissue of disappointments, he exhorts himself \vith a 
sermon on Jeremiah; if the woods of Dartington 
ten1pt him to forsake his pilgriln lot, he ren1inds hin1- 
self that the pleasant sights of this \vorld are "to try 
us." Or, to look forward a little, if his Party is pros- 
perous and making a noise, and a little too I11uch 
noise, in the \vorld, \ve shall find him preaching about 
"unreal ,vords"; and \vhen he receives the first 
ghost-like sumn10ns to Rome, he tosses to and fro the 
questionings of his doubting heart in the sermon on 
" Divine cans." 
Ho\v came it to pass, then, that a teacher, so intent 
on truth, caused some of his foIlo\\'ers to fasten their 
belief, not on the truth, bu t on hi mself ? So far as 
this happened, it was the system, not the conceit of 
the teacher that \vas to blame. " The truth," as N e\v- 
Ilian preached it, did not require his hearers to use 
their own thoughts, but rather to beware of thinking. 
I t bade them be docile; believe on authority; distrust 
their own powers of judging; do ctrtain acts: repeat 
certain words; and, by means of these doings and 
these repetitions, it encouraged thern to hope that they 
Inight, in tin1e, believe. Hence, a frank and honest 
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Ilian, \vhen called on to accept a great mass of propo- 
sitions (many of them ne\v, or regarded in a new light), 
feeling that he could not honestly say he believed 
all this, and yet feeling a strong confidence that the 
preacher could not be deceived, thought that the best 
description of his creed was, " I believe in N e\vman." 
A short creed, indeed, but not "extremely simple. H 
Ho\v little tho
e who conlnlitted themselves to it knew 
to what they \vere conlmitted! Compared with this 
unwilling misguider, the most fallacious of Sirens ,vas 
but a beginner in deceits. 1 \11 the more deceitful, 
because so un\villing to deceive; so conlplex and 
tortuous in reality, yet so fataIly attractive by an 
obvious transparency of though t and superficial 
s11100thness of expression-here was a leader ,vho 
seemed to see clearly \vhatever he spoke about, yet 
in reality saw but one step before him, and not al\vays 
even that. Yet are the language and the grammar 
of religion, and especially of a ne\v and reformed reli- 
gion, of so very elementary a nature that the teacher 
can afford to be but one or two lessons in advance 
of his pupils? \Vas not Tractarianisnl an affair of 
books? And was not Newman undertaking to teach 
it before he had "prepared his books"? \Vhat ,vas 
the difference bet\veen hinl and other teachers who 
attenlpt to teach what they have not yet themselves 
learned? 
There ,vas this great difference. In N e",.man there 
\vas a something that he had not learned, yet kne\v 
\yithout learning, and could communicate to those \\' ho 
were in sympathy \vith hiln, not by ",?ritten but by 
spoken words. In his voice some heard echoes of 
truths fronl distances far beyond the reach of their 
own souls-truths cold, and pitiless, and painful to 
D 2 
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hear, but still truths, and therefore not to be neglected. 
H is countenance seenled to reflect a light, terrible 
sometinles and a\vful, yet at least not of this \vorld, 
a light that sho\ved thenl to themsel Yes, and made 
thenl shudder at the sight. Through hinl some felt 
that they had been irresistibly dra\vn out of their old 
carnal and contenlptible existence into a purer and 
nobler. if sonlewhat sombre, region, whence there was 
good hope that they might rise in tinle still higher 
towards that ineffable Holiness beneath \vhose shado\v 
the preacher hinlself seemed to stand, pleading for 
hilTIself and them. These, o\ving to hinl their o\vn 
better selves, would not deny hinl their future sel Yes. 
Out of hinl they \vere-what they were loth to think 
of. 'I n hinl they seenled to be near God. Believing 
in hinl, they though t they believed in God. \ Vhat 
Illore? \\Thithersoever he nlight hereafter draw them, 
thither they had no choice but to foIIo\v. 
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THE FIRST TRACTARIAX ATTACK 



 85. TÙJliJlg the assault 
DR. HA)IPDEN has come before us already. In the 
struggle bet\veen the Provost and Tutors of Oriel, he 
it was \VhOnl the former called in as a lecturer, and 
thereby gained the victory. He had succeeded 
Whately as Principal of St. Alban Hall, and \vas 
identified \vith him in religious opinions. In 1832 
he had delivered the Bampton Lectures. They had 
attracted no special attention at the tinle, but were of 
a liberal tendency, and replete with learning. In 
1834 he was appointed to the Professorship of 1\1 oral 
Philosophy, against N e\vman, \vho had sought the office 
for the sake of its influence. * Subsequently he had 
taken an acti ve part in ad vocating the adnlission of Dis- 
senters to the University of Oxford. I t was not sur- 
prising, therefore-not, at least, to the outside world- 
that when the death of Dr. Burton (in the winter of 
1835) thre\v open the l<.egius Professorship of Divinity, 
the Prime :\1 inister non1inated H anl pden to fin the 
vacancy. 
But to the Tractarians it canle as a shock. \Ve 
have seen that it \vas a part of their policy to organize 
petitions against appointing" lax nlen" to high posts 
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in the Church. Accordingly, as soon as he heard that 
lfanlpden \vas thought of, Ì'J e\Vl1lan urged both Pusey 
and Keble to do what they could to prevent his ap- 
pointnlent. He himself got up at Oxford a petition 
to the I{ing, \vhich he for\varded to the Archbishop. 
An unofficial reply froln Rose, the Archbishop's chap- 
lain, informed N e\vman that every step had been 
taken to rescue the University fronl this evil, but the 
determination of the Prime 1\1 inister was too strong. 
111 his official answer, the Archbishop "retained" the 
petition, saying that "it ,vas desirable to avoid so 
strong a step as presenting it." A separate protest 
fronl Pusey to Lord Melbourne was received with a 
rebuff. N ewnlan no\v resolved to appeal to the Oxford 
Conyocation. They could not turn the Professor out, 
but they nlight stiglnatize hinl and force hinl to resign. 
lie had already Inade preparations. Two days after 
the appointnlent had been announced, he had begun 
(10 February) a "panlphlet against Hampden," and 
"sat up all night at it." Three days afterwards it 

?as in the hands of those \vho \vere to be asked to 
condemn the ne\v Professor. 
It \vas entitled Elucidations of Dr. Hanzþdell's 
lncological StatcJJ/cnts, as set forth in his Bampton 
Lectures (and in some Obs
r'i'atzolls subsequently pub- 
lished). Hanlpden's lectures had been delivered in 
1832. They were nO\\T, for the first time, attacked in 
1836. To this delay the opponents of the Tractarians 
pointed as a proof that the attack \vas prompted by 
l11ere spite. But this was certainly not the case. In 
] 832 Newman and Froude, the two fighting" spirits of 
the Party, \vere out of health, and on the point or 
leaving England; the Party itself had not yet been 
organized; \\Thately had not yet incurred their enmity, 
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and Hanlpden, \\Thately's ally, seemed hardly heter- 
odox enough, or important enough, to need opposition; 
Bampton Lectures \vere presuo1ably orthodox, mostly 
dull, and took time to read and digest; and Newman 
-abroad, or occupied with the l\Iovement, in 1833- 
\vould not be likely to have read them till 1834 or 
18 35. I shall give reasons hereafter for thinking that 
he probably did not read them till 1836. * But assume 
that he read theln in 1834 or 1835, and found thenl 
heterodox. S till, it \vas rather late to attack them; 
and, having delayed so long, he might naturally have 
refrained from attacking them altogether, but for the 
folIo\ving unforeseen incident. 
In 1834 there had been a debate in the House of 
Comlnons on a Bill for the admission of Dissenters to 
the University of Oxford, and N e\\Tman haà been 
vehement in getting up petitions against it. I n the 
following year an attempt had been made in the Oxford 
Convocation to obtain their admission by a compro- 
nlise. U ndergrad uates were to be released from the 
obligation to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles and 
were simply to sign a Declaration of Conformity to 
the Church of England. This had been defeated by 
a majority of 459 to 57; and the Tractarians had been 
prominent on the winning side. But Hampden, who 
had all along acti vely supported the admission of 
Dissenters, had sent a pamphlet of his, in favour of the 
measure (November 1834) to Ne\\'nlan, \vho had 
frankly replied that, \vhile ackno\vledging " the tone of 
piety " t in \vhich it \vas \vritten, he strenuously objected 
to its principles and regarded it as a declaration of war. 
rrhe Government, therefore, seeoled now to be forcing 
Hampden's appointlnent on the University as a punish- 
Jnent for their resistance. I t was in this light, at all 
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events, that the Tractarians regarded it-as a challenge 
from the enemies of the Church. \Vhy, they asked, 
should they not n1eet it? Last year they had con- 
tributed a small but energetic contingent to the victori- 
ous side. \Vhy should they not now take the field 
again, and try, by discrediting Hampden, to beat the 
Government and Liberalism a second tinle? There 
\vas nothing blame\vorthy either in the attempt, or in 
the time chosen for the attenlpt. It \vas a party fight. 
The only question is, whether the battle was fought 
fairly. To answer that question, we must take a view 
of Hanlpden's position. 



 86. Hanzþden's Banlþton Lectures 
The controverted Bampton Lectures may be de- 
scribed briefly as an extrenle statement of what every 
one kno\\'s to be laid down in the Anglican Articles, 
viz., that the Scriptures alone are to be accepted as 
the basis of Christian dogma; that General Councils 
(i.e., the Church) may err, and have erred, "even in 
things pertaining to God"; that even those venerable 
monuments of ancient Christian faith, the Creeds 
thenlselves, are to be accepted, not because they have 
been handed down by the Church, but because "they 
may be proved by n10st certain warrant of holy Scrip- 
ture" ; that the Church is "a witness and keeþer of 
Holy \V rit " (and, by implication, not an infallible in- 
terþreter); that nothing is to be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation unless it is " read in " the Scrip- 
tures, "or may be proved thereby"; that the Churches 
of Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome (and no 
exception is nlade of the Church of England) have 
erred, not only as to discipline and cerenlonies, but 
also" in nlatters of Faith." 
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Proceeding on these lines, Dr. Hampden drew a 
marked distinction between the statements on matters 
of faith in the Bible, and those in Creeds, or Articles_ 
The former he called "facts"; the latter he called 
"doctrines "_a some\vhat pedantical use of the \vords, 
not to be defended in point of style (except perhaps in 
a University sermon), but not likely to deceive any 
educated person \vho had read a dozen pages in his 
Lectures consecutively. He had mainly in his nlind 
-and the very title* of his Lecture showed this-the 
vocabulary, and the logical deductions of the School- 
men. The impress, he said, of the technical or 
scholastic terms, and of the Aristotelian Logic, with 
\vhich theologians and Schoolmen had made war 
against the heretics of different ages, stamped the later 
Creeds and the ecclesiastical formularies of all Churches, 
not excepting the Anglican, with an inferiority and in- 
adequacy \vhich distinguished them froln the directly 
inspired language of Scripture. Creeds and Articles, 
he fully admitted, \vere necessary; but it was because 
of the infirmity of human nature, and the need of some 
order and unity in each Church; they could not claim 
equality \vith the propositions of Scripture. The three 
Creeds, and the Anglican Articles, he hinlself frankly 
received; and since it \vould have been dishonest for 
hint to reject them, he adn1itted-and here his reason- 
ing is curiously similar to that of F roude's quoted 
above-that for hint the Creeds contained things 
" necessary to salvation." 
But he refused to make the same assertion about 
other Christians. If 111en received the "facts" of 
Scripture, that is to say, not the mere historical facts, 
but all the statements of Scripture about the Father, 
the Son, the Holy Ghost, the Atonement, the Lord's 
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Supper, BaptisHl, the I;orgiveness of Sins) the I<.esur- 
rection, the Judgment, he could not deny to thenl the 
nall1e of Christians, although they might interpret these 
" facts," and dra\v inferences from these "facts," in a 
l11anner tha t seenled to hinl erroneous. Noone can 
fail to see the application of these vie\vs to the ad- 
mission of Dissenters to the Universities. They, as 
well as Anglicans, were all to be covered under the 
COnll110n ternl of "Bible Christians," differing ,videlv 
an10ng themselves in discipline, ceremonies, and per- 
haps even in nlatters of faith, but not so differing that 
Churchmen could say to N onconfornlists, " \\1 e deny 
your right to use the name of Christian, for you have 
no real part or lot in Christ." 
I t is not our business to attack or defend this 
position. If it were, I should prefer to attack it as 
illogical, and to defend it as Anglican, charitable, and, on 
the whole, \vorking fairly well. 1"'he briefest dialectic 
\vould sho\v the inconsistency of the theory. But, 
against dialectic, conlmon sense nlight make answer, 
for the framers of the Articles, U \\'hat \vould you 
have ? You must begin sonlewhere. Even in science 
you must assume your o\vn existence and the existence 
of matter. \Vhat would you have liked us to begin 
\vith in religion-attempting as \ve \vere to build up 
the National Church on the sixteenth century? With 
1"'radition? I t had been distorted and corrupted. 
\\'ith the Churches? They had brought us to idola- 
tries and purchaseable forgiveness of sins. \Ve thought 
we would try the Bible-nay, \ve ,viII even admit that \ve 
practically based our ne". systenl on the English version 
of the Bible, as being a great religious reality appealing 
to the national conscience. I ndirect1y, \ve felt that ,ve 
should be quite enough influenced by the Churches 
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and Traditions, even though \ve rejected their direct 
influence. \Ve therefore took the Bible as the legal 
basis for our National Church; and, having regard to 
the n1ischief of 1'radition, \ve would not impose even 
the Creeds theo1selves as having been once proved fron1 
Scripture, but \ye inlposed thenl as to be believed 
Lecause they 1Jzay be proved from Scripture. And this 
is what \ve meant \vhen, in our 1'wentieth Article, \ve 
gave to the Church 'authority in controversies of 
faith.' By this, \ve meant that the English Church 
should from tin1e to time decide what nlay, and what 
may not, be legally taug-ht by its lllÙzisters, not because 
the Church is infallible, but because it must keep some 
kind of order. Thus we established an appeal to 'proof,' 
and reason, and judgment, for all time, in the English 
Church. But the Bible \vas to remain our basis." 
How distasteful this " Bible Christianity" ,vas to the 
Tractarians \ve know very \vel]: but it does not seem 
so obvious bo\v they could attack with controversial 
advantage an exposition that seemed generally in ac- 
cordance with the first principles of the Anglican 
Articles. And, besides-as appears fron1 Hampden's 
Introduction subsequently appended to the second 
edition of his Lectures-he went, in practice, a little 
nearer to the Tractarians and a little further fronl 
" Bible Christianity" than his strict systen1 alIo\ved. 
He protested, for exan1ple, that such a proposition as 
that Christ is truly God as \vell as n1an, and united the 
human and divine natures in one Person, is "nothing 
n10re than \vhat has been already affirn1ed in Scrip- 
ture ;" and he added "whatever can be thus argued 
fronl Scripture is as true as Scripture is true" -mean- 
ing by " thus argued," that kind of argument in \vhich 
the conclusion necessarily follo\vs from the premises. 
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This was inconsistent. It would have been more con- 
sistent to have said that the language of St. Paul, or 
St. John, or St. J ames, or St. Peter, or of our Lord 
Himself, in stating divine truths, was so inlmeasurably 
n10re adequate to the truths than any hun1an interpre- 
tative, or deductive, expressions of thenl, that the latter 
could not possibly be regarded as so true as the for}}zer ; 
the latter must al\vays bear the stamp of inadequacy. 
N o\V what is inadequate nlust, to some extent, give a 
false inlpression and be untrue. Al1later ecclesiastical 
statements therefore about spiritual things ought to be 
declared by a strict " Bible Christian" to be not quite 
faithful to the truth, and indeed to be (relatively) un- 
true. If Han1pden had said that, he \vould have been 
consistent, and ,vould have at once laid himself open 
to the cry, "Dr. Hampden declares that the Creeds 
are ulltrue." That he did not }}zea1l this, would not 
have prevented the outcry. That he did not sa)' it, 
was-at first sight, and to ordinary minds-something 
of a difficulty. 



 87. N eWl1Za1l' s "E lucidat io IlS " 
But it ,vas not a difficulty to Newman, "sitting up 
all night" at his Elucidations. He swooped at once 
on the enen1Y's weak point. Hampden had not been 
heterodox from the Anglican point of vie,v; but he 
had been pedantical-or at least too learned for the 
non-resident menlbers of an Oxford Convocation. He 
had used the \vord "facts" to mean sþiritual facts, 
spiritual realities, as distinct fro 01 scholastic specu- 
lations or theories. '[he very title of his lectures, 
" The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its relation 
to Christian Theology," might have prepared any 
ordin
lrv reader for a some\vhat scholastic use of tern1S : 
.I 
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and Hampden, perhaps, had fondly imagined that any 
one who ,vould take the trouble to read his tectures 
".ould also try to understand his nleaning. I ndeed for 
anyone desiring to get information from thein the 
sense of the term is patent. 
No fair critic could quote a page of Hanlpden's 
rernarks on " facts," \vithout doing one of t\VO things. 
He must either do as Dean Church al\vays does, put 
the word in inverted comnlas; or else he must explain 
that Halllpden meant to use the word in a philosophic 
sense, meaning spiritual realities. Doing either of 
these things, he might then, fairly enough, have scoffed 
.at the pedantry of the ne\v Regius Professor of 
Divinity whom the Government proposed to inflict on 
the Oxford youth. A third course \vas open, decidedly 
unfair-to use the \vord "facts" without any warning 
as to its peculiar meaning, and with the result of 
puzzling aU and nlisleading most. Newman did none 
of these things. He resorted to a fourth course, even 
more unfair than that last mentioned-so unfair or else 
so careless, that, whatever may be the explanation, 
it must always form one of the most àiscreditable in- 
cidents in his life. Stating Hampden's theory about 
" facts," he inserted the 'lvord " historical" ! 
'[his he does at the very outset; ,vhich alone \vould 
suffice to make the whole of his pamphlet fatally 
fallacious even though he did not repeat the error. It 
is--to use one of N e\\9man's o\\.n controversial phrases 
\\'hich he used ,vith such effect against l{ingsley-a 
veritable" .poisoning of the \vel1s." But, that the reader 
may have the means of judging for himself, I \vill 
quote the first nine lines of the Elucidations, simply 
italicizing, after N e\vman's controversial fashion, the 
important words :- 
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"Here first it is necessary to explain Dr. H.'s views concernIng 
Theological Staten1ents. 
" He considers that the only belief necessary for a Christian, as 
such, is belief that the Scripture is the word of God; that no state- 
111ent whatever, eyen though correctly deduced fron1 the text of 
Scripture, is part of the revelation; that no right conclusions about 
theological truth can be drawn fron1 Scripture; that Scripture is 
a 11lere record of historical facls.
' 


Subsequently he again interpolates the ll1isleading \yord 
in a passage in \vhich Dr. Hanlpden is made to declare 
the Apostles' Creed to be " defensible only \vhen con- 
sidered as a record of historical facts." Yet such 
further "poisonings" \vere hardly necessary. The 
reader had been led hopelessly astray from the very 
beginning: and by inserting (for the third time) the 
\vords "historical and 1110ral," but omitting the word 
,. spiritual," the \vriter misleads hiln to the very end, 
till he reaches the following "cOJlclltsio1l," as he calls it, 
in \yhich I again italicize the inlportant \yords :- 


" COllclltsiOll. 
"l)r. H.'5 views then seen1 at length to issue in the following 
theory: that there is one and only one truth; that that truth is the 
record of facts, historical a1ld 11l0ral, contained in the text of Scrip- 
ture : that whatever is beyond that text, even to the classifying of its. 
sentences, is hun1an opinion, and unrevealed; that, though a 
thoughtful person cannot help forn1ing opinions upon the Scripture 
record; and is bound to act upon and confess these opinions which 
he considers to be true, yet he has no right to identify his own 
opinion on any point, however sacred in itself, with the facts of the 
reyealed histolY. . . . '2 


Bcsides thus putting the reader on a \vrong scen t by 
inserting \vhat Hampden did Jlot say, N eW111an also 
onlits what Hampden did say; \\'ith the result of 
111aking him appear to say \vhat he did '}lot say. Thus 
-\vhereas Hampden is at some pains to distinguish 
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the Scriptural doctrine of the l'rinity from the techni- 
cal language in which it has been expressed in later 
times, and describes (, the truth of the Trinitarian 
doctrine" as e7Jze'rging " fron1 these mists of speculation " 
like land froJJt fog-N ewman omits all this; inserts 
nothing but Halnpden's attack on the" speculative" 
doctrine; and then leaves the reader to infer that 
Hanlpden practically 'reJ"ects the doctrine altogether. 
Con1n1enting on these tactics, Arnold, in the Edinburgh 
Revlezu, declared that" these olnissions happen so un- 
luckily to fall upon passages \vhich \vould have altered 
the \vhole tone and character of the quotations, that 
there is no possibility of acquitting the conlpiler of 
deliberate dishonesty," I do not accept this judgment. 
But the reader ll1ay be glad to see Hanlpden's state- 
ment in full, \vith the omitted portions bracketed :- 


"[The exanlination then, I would observe, has forcibly inlpressed 
on Iny nlind the conviction, that the principal, if not the 01lly, dijji- 
culties on the doctrine of the Trinity, arise frOlll ll1etaphysical con. 
siderations-from abstractions of our own 111ind, quite distinct frol11 
the proper, intrinsic, l11ystery of the holy truth in itself. Perplexities 
from the nature of N unl ber, of Tinle, of Being; in short, all those 
various conceptions of the nlind which are its ultimate facts, and 
beyond which no power of analysis can reach; these, I think, the 
course of the present inquiry has tended to show, are our real 
stumbling-block, causing the wisdo111 of God to be received as the 
foolishness of man. These haye forced thenlselves on the fOrIll of 
the Divine 11 ystery, and given it that theoretic air, that atmosphere 
of repulsion, in which it is invested. 
"The truth itself of the Trinitarian doctrine ell1erges fro111 these 
111ÌSts of human speculation, like the bold, naked land, on which 
an atmosphere of fog has for awhile rested, and' then been 
dispersed. ] Noone can be l110re convinced than I am, that there 
is a real nlystery of God revealed In the Christian dispensation; and 
that no schenle of Unitarianism can solve the whole of the pheno- 
111ena which Scripture records. But I am also as fully sensible, that 
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there is a 111ystery attached to the subject, which is not a 111ystery of 
( 
O(l. 
.. 'fake, for instance, the notion of the Divine Unity. \Ve are apt 
to conceive that the Unity 111ust be understood numerically; 1 that 
we Inay reason fro1n the notion of Unity, to the properties of the 
Divine Being. But is this a just nction of the Unity of God? [Is 
it not rather a bare fact, a IÏ111it of speculation, instead of a point Of 
outset? For how was it revealed in that systeln, in which it was 
the great leading article of divine instruction? \Vhen I\loses called 
upon the people :-' Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord: ' 
-was it not a declaration, that Jehovah is not that host of heaven,- 
that 111ultiplicity of the objects of divine worship, which heathen 
idolatry has enshrined, but the God in heaven, and in the earth, and 
in the sea,-not the Teraphim of dOlnestic worship, but the Uni- 
versal Governor, overshadowing all things with the ubiquarian 
tutelage of his Providence?] Surely the revelation of the Divine 
Unity was not meant to convey to Israel any speculative notion of 
the oneness of the Deity; but, practically, to influence their Ininds 
in regard to the superstitions froln which they had been brought out. 
[It was no other than the con1n1and, 'Thou shalt have no other 
Gods but 111e ']." 


Although" deliberate dishonesty" is not the exphlna- 
tion of these omissions, they are certainly somewhat 
unfair, even in thenlselves ; and all the nlore when con- 
sidered in conjunction ",-ith N e\Vnlan's effective com- 
l11ent-in ,vhich he declares that Hampden regards the 
doctrines of the Trinity and incarnation as ll1erely 
,: unrevealed opinions " and "pious deductions." He 
aìso catches at Hanlpden's antique phrase, "solve the 
phenonlena \vhich Scripture records," to suggest that 


] "In Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. 45, p. 417, the question is proposed, 'If the 
nature of God is simple, how will it admit the number three?' &c. 
" Again, , Integer, perfectus numerus Trinitatis est.' C01tcil. Sirmicns. A. D. 357. 
I filar. De 
)modis, Opera, p. 466.-npòs ðÈ= Ka} cþVC1IK
 àV&:}'K1} fJ.ov&.ða dval 

uó.ðos àpXl}v. Damasc. De Fid. Or/hod. 1. c. 5. 
"The Valentinian system was a play of numbers. The Pythagorean part of 
Platonism, the philosophy of Numbers, it cannot be doubted must have exercised 
great influence over the minds of the early philosophic Christians. So also would 
the Jewish mystical application of Numbers, on the converts from Judaism." 
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the lecturer regards them, not as realities but as 
"þhenoJJze1la," i.e., mere appearances. Again, he de- 
scribes his opponent as admitting that" there is sonle 
n1ystery," but what it is, " is not revealed ,,* ; Hampden 
declares, he says, that it is "not scriptural or necessary 
to insist upon the numerical or real unity of the 
Supreme Being." Here, by the audacious insertion of 
" real," he altogether misses, or ignores, the fact that 
Hampden did insist upon the real unity, but protested 
that the merely nunlerical unity ,vas not the " rea] " one, 
\\-hich ,vas of a spiritual nature.. \\That the Lecture is 
attacking, is not the doctrines, but the later metaphy- 
sical expositions of the doctrines, as may be seen by its 
conclusion, in ,vhich Augustine is quoted as confessing 
himself unable to distinguish bet,veen " begotten" and 
" proceeding" when applied to the " Persons" in the 
Trinity : 


"The only ancient, only Catholic, truth is the Scriptural fact. 
Let us hold that fast in its depth and breadth-in nothing extenuat- 
ing, in nothing abridging it-in simplicity and sincerity; and we 
can neither be Sabellians, or Tritheists, or Socinians. Attempt 
to explain, to satisfy scruples, to reconcile difficulties; and the chance 
is, that, however we Inay disclaÜn the heterodoxy which lurks on 
every step of our path, we incur, at least, the scandal at the hands of 
others, whose piety, or prejudices, or acuteness, may be offended by 
our words. 
"I should hope the discussions in which we haye now been en- 
gaged, will leave this in1pression on the mind. Historically regarded 
they evidence the reality of those sacred facts of Divine Providence 
which we comprehensively denote by the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity. But let us not identify this reality with the theories couched 
under a logical phraseology. I finnly and devoutly believe that 
word, which has declared the N alne of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. But who can pretend to that exactness of 
thought on the subject, on which our technical language is based? 
WL II E 
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Looking to the silnplc truth of Scripture, I would say, in the language 
of Augustine: l/æc srio. Distillguere aute1Jl illter illa11l Generatio- 
lie1ll et hanc Frocessiolle1ll, llescio, nOll 7.'aleo, 11011 slljjicio. 1 - Verius elzÙll 
cogitatur Deus, qua1/l dicitur, et 7.'erius est qua1ll cogitatllr."2 


1 " Contra lJIaximill. " III. p. 237. 4to. ed 
2 "De TrÍ1t. VII. c. 4. " 
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 88. Which side 'ivas the 1Jzore Anglicall ? 
U SING the word Tradition in its broadest sense, 
nlany who may not sympathize \vith N e\vman in this 
assault, may feel some sympathy with his cause. We 
nlayadlnire Hampden's charitableness, and y
t doubt 
\vhether the Bible-Christian theory, however useful 
once, is well fitted for the present age. I t worked 
\vell for the sixteenth century, but will it \vork for 
the t\ventieth? The Reformers had to repair, or 
rebuild, and that in haste, a Church that was partly 
falling, partly already in ruins; to patch, to touch up, 
prop, besides pulling down \vhat seemed quite unsound 
and building the fragments into the restored edifice. 
For thenl, nothing could be better than to take the 
Bible as the basis for religious doctrine, and the whole 
nation (not the clergy merely) as the judge of such in- 
terpretations of the Bible as any man must accept if he 
was to receive the authority of the nation with the view 
of publicly teaching religious truth in a national pulpit. 
They could not have said this; for it would have been 
an anachronism. But this was what they did. 
But in 1832 it was time, perhaps, to go further 
than this. The hour had almost arrived \vhen it was 
E 2 
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needful to add that Christian Tradition is the handing 
on, from age to age, not only of the letter, but also of 
the interpretation of the Christian Scriptures, and 
this, not al \va y s ,vi thou t sonle change; so that 
" interpreting" the Bible might include revising 
or re-editing the Bible. Hampden's views tended 
rather in the opposite direction. H is marked distinc- 
tion between the "facts," or realities, of Scripture, 
and the speculative deductions of interpreters, would 
lead us to lay more stress than ever on the former as 
the sole depository of religious truth. This would 
confirm many in the belief that eyery \\'ord of the Bible 
was so dictated to its writer by God Hinlself as to be 
spiritually or lTIoraIly true if it related to matters of 
spiritual or nloral truth; and historically or scientifi- 
cally true if it bore on facts of history or science. It 
may be urged that, as against the Tractarians, this 
vie\v \vas not distinctively Hampden's: they held it as 
well, and N e\vman as decidedly as any of thenl. But 
they supplemented it so as to prepare the way for 
something different. They admitted that S0I11e of their 
most cherished beliefs could not be found in Scripture, 
unless Scripture \vere interpreted by Tradition. Prac- 
tically therefore they did-\vhat Froude \vas prepared 
to do in theory as \vell as in practice-they agreed 
that Tradition ITIUst be accepted, not only as the 
" witness" and" keeper," but also as the" interpreter," 
of Scripture. 
I n this way they did good, though unintentionally. 
Sonle of thenl \vould have liked to confine" Tradition " 
to the first three or four centuries; but \vhen the 
principle \yas once adillitted, this arbitrary 1inlitation 
became difficult. Pressed hy }{ome, on the one side, 
and by rational Christians on the other, what ans\yer 
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could they make to the questions, " \Vhy stop at the 
fourth century?" "\\Thy stop at the fourteenth or 
fifteenth?" "\Vhy at the eighteenth?" Thus, we 
IndY imagine an ultra- Traditionist cordially accepting 
rrradition, but stating his vie\vs some\vhat to this effect: 
" Tradition is doctrine so based on experience and 
reason as to obtain acceptance of a kind that does not 
necessitate constant appeal to private judgn1ent; and 
this Blust not be lilnited to any century nor to any 
people, nor to any class:- not, for exan1ple, to Greeks or 
l{omans of the later Empire, nor to the clergy merely. 
Even in the nineteenth century a (tradition' may be 
established; and Englishmen and Gerrnans may help 
to establish it. And the laity nlay play their part. 
Scripture must be interpreted by Tradition; but' inter- 
preted' must be used freely and amply so as to include 
lTIOre or less modification in the light of fresh dis- 
coveries. Thus,. some expressions that have been 
supposed to be literal or historical may have to be 
regarded as metaphorical, or poetical, or inaccurate; 
others that were regarded as inaccurate may be shown 
to be literally true. Precepts, again, that may apply 
in the letter to one age, may apply in the spirit alone 
to another. And the moral judgments of some of the 
Scriptural writers nlay, under the enlightenment of the 
Holy Spirit, be perceived not only to be wrong for us 
now, but even to have been wrong for the \vriters 
then." As a preparation for such a yievç of the Scrip- 
tures as this, the Tractarian attack on Dr. Hampden 
,vas indirectly not \yithout some use. 
But it is altogether a different question \vhether the 
Tractarians as a whole, and N e\vman in particular, 
deserved to triumph on the purely Ang1ican merits of 
the case. To speak, first, of the T ractarians. They, 
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on their side, might complain that, whereas Han1pden 
had pledged himself to belief in the Athanasian Creed, 
he practically rejected it. F or the Creed repeatedly 
says that ,vhoever "will be saved" must" think about 
the Trinity" as the Creed dictates, and that this is 
"necessary to everlasting salvation"; but Han1pden 
declared that belief in this detailed and technical expo- 
sition, although, in a way, "necessary" for his own 
salvation-because he believes it and would be acting 
dishonestly if he professed to reject it-yet is not 
" necessary" for the salvation of those who, with equal 
honesty, cannot find these propositions either in Scrip- 
ture, or in any conclusive deductions fron1 Scripture. 
So far, the Tractarians appear to be the more orthodox. 
And perhaps they may also seem to be more consistent: 
for it certainly does seem absurd to say, "Such and 
such a belief is '1leCessa1Y' for the salvation of those 
'iuho believe it, but not 'lleCeSSar)" for the sal
'atioJl of 
those who disbelie'i. 1 c it." 
Yet Hampden would have a defence, too, and, fron1 
the Anglican point of view, not a bad one. As to 
orthodoxy, he n1ight reply that, in the Anglican Church, 
the Anglican reasons given for the acceptance of the 
Athanasian Creed indicate an ultin1ate appeal to Scrip- 
ture; and that plain and simple people-who heartily 
accept all Scripture, but cannot even understand the 
111eaning of the Athanasian Creed; much less, under- 
stand the proof of it fronz Scripture; least of all, find it 
ill Scripture-cannot be supposed to be condemned to 
"perish everlastingly" on account of their inability. 
More forcibly still, he might argue that the Anglican 
Church clain1s no more infa
libility for herself, even as 
to " matters of faith," than she allows to the Churches 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome; so that, even 
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\vhen she says to her rnenlbers, " Believe this, or perish 
everlastingly," she ahvays adds sotto ()oee, "But, re- 
111ember, I may be in error as to any matter of faith, 
and therefore as to this." Hence, at the worst-he 
might argue-all Anglican threats of damnation are 
always to be taken as merely conditional or provisional. 
Besides, as against the T ractarian leaders, if he had 
access to the cabinet in which Newman kept Froude's 
letters, Hampden might have said that his position 
with reference to " things necessary to salvation " was 
precisely the same, in principle, as that of Froude. 
For Froude had said that everything that a man 
honestly believed ,vas "necessary" for h'Ís (the 
believer's) salvation, and nothing was " necessary," for 
hinz, that he could not honestly believe; but that the 
Church might impose certain beliefs as necessary 
terJns of COJJlJJUt'Jl'Í01l. c' This," Hampden might have 
said, " is precisely my view. Only, whereas Froude 
would have accepted every clause in the Athanasian 
Creed as 'necessary' in this sense, and \vould have 
, waived' the A rticles, I, being an Anglican, prefer to 
, waive' some of the Athanasian clauses and abide by 
the Anglican Articles: and this I conceive to be, fronl 
the Anglican point of vie\v, the rnore orthodox of the 
. . " 
two posItIons. 
T his seems plausible. Nevertheless there remains 
the obstinate fact that every Anglican nlinister who 
takes Froude's and Hanlpden's vie\v of these appa- 
rently uncharitable expressions in the Athanasian 
Creed does so explain them as to explain them a\vay. 
I t would be better to disuse the \vords than to use 
them thus. On the \vhole, let us say that, as between 
Hampden and the Tractarians, the Anglican merits of 
the case are about evenly balanced. 
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 89. Did the T Tittor jig-ht fair!;, ? 


But \ve can hardly say the sanle as bet",'een Hamp- 
den and N ewnlan. Of these t\VO, there can be no 
doubt that the former was by far the more faithful to 
the spirit of the A nglican Articles; and the latter 
ought to have at least tenlpered the fierceness of his 
attack by recognizing this. Newman must have been 
conscious that his [/ia llIcdia depended upon an ability 
in his new Anglican Church to say to Dissenters, " \\T e 
are, in matters of faith, practically speaking, infallible; 
within our pale, you are safe; step outside it, and we 
cannot call you even Christians." But he knew also 
that this \vas totally antagonistic to the Article which 
declared that Gener3.1 Councils have erred and may 
err "in matters pertaining to God." So \vell did he 
know this that \ve shall presently find hinl eXplaining 
a\vay that .t\rticle by asserting that it dÙI not aþpl;' to 
Gelleral Cou7lcils called together ill the naJlle of Christ- 
an evasion so gross that e\yen his devoted follower 
\\T. G. \Vard could not accept it, nor has Dean 
Church found hinlself able to defend it. 
Moreover, even in the haste in which he composed 
his Elucidatio1ls, it \vas unpardonable in hinl to take 
advantage of Hampden's disparagenlent of the nleta- 
physical and numerical expositions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity in order to suggest that his opponent had 
no þractical belief in the doctrine at all. His o\vn 
experience of the resul ts of pondering over these 
n1ysteries ought to have 111ade him more charitable. 
\\Then he \vas \vriting and re-writing The A rZ{17lS, he 
himself had been "fussed" and "fagged" in those 
labyrinthine speculations. To such straits had he been 
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dri ven that he hardly ventured to Inake an assertion, 
and had confessed to a friend that he should resort to 
" hypotheticals " in dealing \yith the I ncarnation and 
the l'rinity: "your ij," he had said, " is a great peace- 
nlaker." Did it becolne one living in a house so 
transparently fragile to be so prolninent and so violent 
in throwing stones at a fello\v-theologian \vho honestly 
confessed that, though he believed the doctrine in a 
spiritual sense, he could not accept all the technical 
phraseology \vith \vhich it had been enveloped by a 
polemical scholasticism borro\ving the language of 
Aristotle to confute heresy ? 
Still, Newman's flagrant fault is the controversial 
unfairness \vith which he poisoned the minds of those 
\\'ho read his E lucidatz.ons by the insertions and 
omissions which have been nlentioned above. Some 
allo\yance lTIUst be nlade, perhaps, for the indirect effect 
of political feeling at Oxford in connection \vith the 
proposed admission of Dissenters to the University, and 
for N e\vman's sense of "provocation." Certainly, in 
these days, it \yould be thought shocking to quote ex- 
tracts from an opponent and to OJJlit þassages 'lvitholtt 
inserting 7Jzarks of 01JzissiOll: yet N e\Vnlan, in t\VO con- 
secutive quotations, makes three* such unnoticed 
omissions (I have not searched for nlore ). Yet even 
for that polernical age the collective injustice of 
t\ e\vman's Elucidatio'lls was too gross. \\That Arnold 
said of I it, has been quoted above, imputing 
"deliberate dishonesty" to the au thor; but Arnold 
\yas not only a theological opponent but al$o person- 
ally unacquainted with Newman's character. Far 
nlore surprising is the testimony of \Vhately. 
Partisan though he rnay have been, up to certain 
linlits, \Vhately was nevertheless a man in whom the 
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logical element was more potent that any polen1ics ; 
and he \vas pre-en1inently just. If Newman, by fair 
logical lneasures, could have convicted H an1pden of 
heresy, \Vhately n1ight have extenuated the fault, or 
censured the criticism as bitter and spiteful: but he 
could hardly have brought against Hampden's 
opponents, and against N e\vman in particular, the 
following accusations :- 
"A 'pure and holy 11lan' is one ,\'ho fasts twice in the week but 
neglects the weightier l1latters of the law, 'judg111ent and justice and 
l1lercy.' I think the 'holy 111en' who garbled and distorted 
Hal11pden's Bm11pton Lectures with the deliberate design of holding 
hill1 up to the hatred and persecution of unthinking bigots, are the 
genuine descendants of those Ronlan Enlperors who dressed up the 
early Christians in the skins of beasts and then set dogs at then1 to 
worry theln to death." 
And again in a letter to Hawkins in 1843 :- 


" It is several years now since the Elucidatio1ls of Hampden was 
published; and I cannot conceive anyone either writing or reading 
that tissue of deliberate and artful n1isrepresentations (coillparing it 
with Hanlpden's own VOIUll1e) without perceiving-unless he were 
a downright fool-that it consisted of the 'suppressio veri' so con- 
trived as to an10unt to the 'suggestio falsi '-the kind of lies which 
Swift justly calls the worst, 'a lie guarded.' The author and the 
approvers of such a work (as 111any as were acquainted with 
Hampden's) could have nothing to learn fron1 the 'Slanderer' 
hÏ111Self. " 


Archdeacon Hare is another \Vltness, not indeed 
against the Elucidations, but for the value and 
general orthodoxy of Han1pden's \vork. He .wrote 
t\velve years after the controversy, \vhen people had 
time to revie\v it coolIy; and he speaks of it as 
"learned and thoughtful," and as distinguished by. 
"philosophical candour and sobriety." Hampden's use 
of the word "facts" he regards as ,., one of the chief 
causes of the suspicion he has incurred "; and he says 
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that "in preaching to a common congregation" It 
would have been very injudicious to use sllch a 
tenn in any other than its ordinary sense; but, 
"as he \vas preaching to the University of Oxford, he 
thouo-ht he mio-ht assume that, not\vithstandin g their 
b b 
adherence to the philosophy of A ristotle, they \vould 
understand the Baconian use of the \vord which the 
context in several places plainly sets forth": and then 
he quotes from the Lectures a passage about "those 
sacred facts of Divine Providence \vhich we compre- 
hensively denote by the doctrine of a Trinity in 
Unity." Proceeding to discuss some of the documents 
circulated by Hampden's enemies in 1836 as sun1- 
maries, or as condemnations, of his lectures, he conclu- 
si vely sho\vs their unfairness, and charges them \vith 
"effrontery," "clamour on the part of the accusers, 
ignorance on that of their hearers," describes some of 
their propositions as "dishonest," and goes through 
the detailed process of "untying one knot of falsehood 
after another." This evidence is rendered Ìlnportant 
by the character and learning of the \vriter, his detach- 
lTIent from the time and scene of the original con- 
fEct, and his careful study of the Lectures. The 
reader \vill note that, although he makes no mention 
of the E lucidatio1ls, he indirectly condemns it by 
censuring its chief fault, that is, the misrepresentation 
of Hampden as having said that Scripture is a 111ere 
record of historical facts. . 
Francis Newman (\vho tells us that he, too, had 
been misled by his brother's p lucz.datioJls) adds an 
interesting story about Samuel 'Vilberforce and his 
change of opinion as to the merits of the controversy. 
About a dozen years after he had been attacked as a 
Professor, it \vas Han1pden's fate to rouse a second 
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controversy as a prospective bishop. Samuel \Vilber- 
force, then Bishop of Oxford, carrIe up on a VISIt to 
Ha\vkins, prepared to Jisten favourably to a protest 
from the clergy against Hampden's consecration-and 
this, sirnply on the saOle grounds on \vhich, as a curate, 
he had voted against Hanlpden in 1836. He had 
read Newman's Elucidations. It had seemed con- 
clusive. There appeared no need to read the 
Lectures, and he had never read them. In ans\ver to 
the Provost's remonstrance, he said that he could trust 
N e\vman for the facts and quotations, and that they 
spoke for themselves; there was no ans\vering theine 
But he ,vas persuaded to spend an evening over the 
Lectures, and that evening convinced him that he had 
been grossly deceived. 

 go. The result 
If this \vas the case \vith t\VO men of such ability and 
opportunities for getting information, we nlay easily 
understand that a good many of the country clergy 
\vho flocked up to Oxford to support the Church of 
England by voting against heresy, were not only 
deceived at the time but never undecei ved. Was it 
in accordance with human nature to buy and read an 
expensive book, and \vhat might seem to nlost of them 
a dull book-a book of 548 pages, written by an 
enemy-when they could read all of it that was 
necessary for their purpose in a pamphlet of 47 pages, 
containing the objectionable passages in large, clear, 
print and in separate paragraphs; with a summary 
of them, in still larger and clearer print; beginning 
\vith an introduction which told them that the 
Regius Professor of Divinity \vhom Lord Melbourne 
intended to inflict on the University, had stated the 
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Scripture to be "a mere record of historical facts"t 
and ending with the following peroration :-? 


"\Vhat may be the issue of the present anxious conflict of opinion 
in this place, He will order according to His wisdon1, who has pro- 
luised that all things shall work together for good for those who loye 
Him. But should it end in the appointn1ent of Dr. H. to the theo- 
logical Chair, he* believes that ten years hence, those who are in no 
way protesting against his appointment now, would, if then alive, feel 
that they had upon them a responsibility greater than has been in- 
curred by Members of this University for many centuries." 


'[he result was ,vhat nlight have been expected. 
Hampden indeed became Regius Professor, for the 
Government would not give way. They did not 
intend to allow Oxford to exclude Dissenters for ever, 
and they therefore refused to accept the resignation 
which he placed in their hands. But, as far as Oxford 
,yas concerned, the Tractarians gained a conlplete 
victory. The Elucidations elucidated Hampden 
most effectively, and this, not only for the country 
clergy but for the residents also *. The Heads of 
Houses brought in a proposal to stigmatize the new 
Professor by depriving him of his vote in the choice of 
Select Preachers till the University should other\vise 
determine. The veto of the Proctors in l\larch served 
only to delay their triumph; and in the foIIo\ving 1\Iay 
Hampden was formally humiliated by the splendid 
nlajority of 474 to 94. I call the triumph a Tractarian 
one for it \vas theirs by right. Numerically, the High 
and Dry, and the Evangelicals, constituted, of course, 
the larger portion of the victorious band; to \yhich 
the Tractarians sent but a small contingent. But the 
inspiring force had proceeded fronl the Tractarian 
Leader. The hands ,vere the hands of the orthodox; 
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but the voice that had n10ved then1 ,vas that of the 
author of the ElucÙíatio1Zs. 
No rational person, revie\ving the facts, can n1aintain 
that the victor had fought fairly. But it does not 
follow that he \vas guilty of the "deliberate dis- 
honesty JJ imputed to him by Arnold and \Vhately. 
There ,vas very little, if any, more unfairness in the 
Elucidations than in the Essa) 1 on Ecclesiastical 
jWiracles; and in both cases it sprang from mental, 
rather than fron1 n10ral deficiency. Subtle and keen 
though he usually was, there were seasons when 
N e\vman lost all patience, all steadiness of thought, all 
po\ver of suspending judgment. This was always a 
fault of his \vhen he \vorked under unusual pressure. 
At such times he simply could not see his adversary's 
position. Probably he had not read Hampden's 
Lectures with any attention till he looked at them in 
order to detect heresy in the ne\vly-appointed Pro- 
fessor. As he broke do\vn in the Schools as an under- 
graduate, and again as an examiner, and then, once 
n10re in his A rialls, and after\vards in his Essay 
Oil Ecclesz"astical .11firacles, and after that in his 
Essay 01Z Doctrinal DeveloþJJlent; and, in each case, 
through excessive haste, and inadequate steadiness in 
persistent preparation, so here: he broke do\vn with a 
Inental rather than a 1110ral collapse, succumbing to 
theological prejudice, and party spirit, and to the 
excitement of consciously championing what seemed 
to be a noble cause, "sitting up all night" and tryif.lg 
to sumlnarize a learned, thoughtful, and scholarlike 
,york of more than 500 pages, in such a way as to 
ruin the prospects of its author. But he was not 
"dishonest," nor was he-what \\Thately suggests as 
an alternative-a "fool." The true explanation, in 
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the I11ain, of this and son1e other of N eWI11an'S aberra- 
tions, \vas given by Sir J ames Stephen, as follo\vs: 
" 
 \s for N eWlnan hin1self, I an1 sorry that his integrity should be 
Ïlnpugned. I am convinced that a n10re upright man does not exist. 
But his understanding is essentially illogical and inveterately imagi- 
native; and I have reason to fear that he labours under a degree of 
cerebral exciten1ent, which unfits hin1 for the mastery of his own 
thoughts and the guidance of his own pen." 
Not a week after the Elucidations had appeared, 
N ewn1an wrote to Bowden: "I suppose I shall soon 
hear son1ething from Hampden in ans\ver to my pam- 
phlet-though that must be in other words, in answer 
to himself, since I do but quote him." This is, surely, 
a convincing proof that N e\vman was not conscious 
that he had done his adversary any injustice. Yet 
that he had violated sonle of the most obvious rules of 
literary controversy, must be apparent to all who now 
give five minutes to the dispassionate consideration of 
the question. The inference is, that on questions of 
this kind, N e\vman' s conscience did not guide hin1 
rightly. He obeyed it, so far as he heard it; but 
either its voice was silenced by other voices within 
him, or, if not, then his conscience itself led hiln wrong, 
being \vhat he calls somewhere "a sort of bad con- 
science." l\lorally, as well as intellectually, neither 
of these alternatives appears to represent a \vholly 
satisfactory state of mind; for moral honesty cannot 
say to intellectual dishonesty, " Thus far shalt thou go 
and no farther." But \yhere "cerebral excitement" 
steps in, there irresponsibility begins; and \ve gladly 
acquit Ne\yman of the tremendcus charge expressed in 
\Vhately's reprobation, .by recognizing that in this and 
other cases, in spite of his skill in logical fence, he was 
incapable of reasoning fairly upon evidence, when he 
was under the influence of strong desire. 
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 9 I. "A Cardinal Poi1lt of TÙJle " 


"MARCIl, 1836," says N e\Vn1an, reviewing his O\VI1 
career, "is a cardinal point of time." An10ng other 
in1portant events which clustered round that" cardinal 
point," he mentions his n10ther's death ,vhich took 
place in the foIlo\ving l\Iay. I ts suddenness, and his 
consequent inability to exchange last \vords ,vith her, 
add to the pathos \vith ,vhich he deplores the recent 
estrangement between them :- 


" 'Vhat has been to 111e distressing in 111Y work, is, that it has been 
one of the causes which kept 111e frOln being n1uch with my 1110ther 
lately. But there was another cause. I mean of late years n1Y 
1110ther has 111uch lnisunderstood 111Y religious views, and considered 
she differed fron1 111e ; and she thought I was surrounded by adl11irers, 
and had everything tnyown way; and in consequence I, who atn 
conscious to myself I never thought anything more precious than her 
sYlnpathy and praise, had none of it." 


The editor of the Letters appends a note of explana- 
tion. l\1rs. Newman, she says, was uniforn11y kind and 
amiable to all her children and to their friends; but 
the stir and tone of the l\10ven1ent might ,veIl disturb 
her inner thoughts. She was not constituted to throw 
herself into it, either by temperament or by circun1- 
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stance; and she could not give her son \vhat he lllissed 
-her sympathy: "He sorro,vfully confesses to his 
sister, looking back, that his nlanner, under the change, 
nlight sometimes ill express \"hat \vas in his heart." 
Deprived of Froude, and no\v of his Inother, \vith 
one sister nlarried, and the other to be married a fe\v 
months after\vards, N ewnlan must have felt alone 
indeed. Yet he assures his younger sister she must 
not thÙzk of him as lonely: "God intends me to be 
lonely; He has so framed lllY mind that I am in a 
great measure beyond the sYlnpathies of other people 
and thrown upon Himself. . . . . God, I trust, \vill 
support me in follo\ving whither He leads. " Similarly 
to Harriett: "at the worst", he says, he is but returning 
to the state in ,vhich he \vas before he knew Froude. 
"Ever since that time ,,* he had learned to throw himself 
upon himself; and, after all, life is short; it is "better 
to be pursuing \vhat seems God's will than to be look- 
ing after one's own comfort"; "I am learning more 
than hitherto to Ii ve in the presence of the dead-this 
is a gain ,vhich strange faces cannot take away." How 
much this feeling of communion with the departed had 
been growing in N e\vman may be seen from the only 
t,vo poems of 183s-the last until we COOle to the 
Roman period-both of \vhich bring before us the in- 
tercession of the Dead for the Living. There can be no 
doubt whose voice 
 e,vman was henceforth to hear 
most distinct1y alnid all the earthly din and uproar of 
the conflict of the Tracts: it ,vas that of the man ,vhose 
Breviary-assigned to him by a chance utterance of 
some friend ,vhich he accepted as a rness'age from 
heaven-lay al,vays on his study table-destined to 
lie there for half a century, to the possession of which 
he attached such importance that, besides minutely 
VOL. II F 
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describing the incident in the Apologia, he records it 
in the Letters, along \vith his mother's death, as one of 
nine important events of this critical year :-" my 
knowing and using the Breviary." 
F rOIn his youth, Newman took a pleasure in being 
alone. But ,vhatever was pleasurable he generally 
suspected as a snare. Hence we n1ight have supposed 
that he might sornetirnes regard his love of solitude as 
a teoìptation to egotisn1, self-exaltation, or theological 
hardness. But the precedents of saintly solitude in the 
ancient Church-besides the deep and bitter pain at- 
tending this nev
y solitude-\vould dispel such doubts. 
Thus, therefore, confirn1ed and hardened in his unsym- 
pathetic detachrnent from the cornmon \vorld by the 
belief that" God intended it," he plunged ,,,ith fresh 
ardour into the battle for the Church. Everything 
,vas full of promise. The skirmishing of the Tracts 
having thinned the enen1Y's ranks, it \\.as no\v proposed 
to complete their rout by the heavier artillery of larger 
treatises. Attacks were to go on fronl all quarters. 
The Lyra Apostolica \vas to be printed; a Library of 
the Fathers to be started-at Pusey's suggestion, but 
N ewn1an \vas to help, and to ,,,rite the preface; H ur- 
rell Fronde's RC1Jzai1ZS too were to be edited by I{eble 
and himself; and he was also laboriousl y \vorking at a 
series of lectures which was to be published next year 
under the title of The ProPhetical Office of the ChU1/'ch, 
viewed relatively to R01J,zallis1Jz and Popular Protes- 
t antiS1Jl. 
The confidence he felt at this time is described in a 
passage of the Apologia which records the beginning 
of the Ll brary of the Fathers. I t was a confidence 
not in anything that was, but in what was to be, in " the 
event." He did not very well know what the Fathers 
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\vould be found to teach; but he felt that the Church 
of England \vas substantially founded on them. There 
could come no harm from the project. If there ,vas 
anything in the Fathers of a startling character, that 
-\,"ould be only for a time; it might be eXplained; or it 
111ight be altogether on the Anglican side; in any case 
" it could not lead to Rome." These vie\vs he ex- 
pressed in the preface to the first volume, in \vhich he 
bade his readers go forth hopefully and not indulge in 
criticism till they knew more about them; they must 
"look for\vard steadily and hopefully to the event," 
,v hen, as they trusted, all that was inharmonious in the 
details \vould at length be practically sn10othed. I t is 
this perfect confidence in the not-yet-existent, which 
led him to make the large concessions \vhich \ve shall 
soon find hilTI making to Romanism in the conflict 
which he ,vas beginning to \vage with it. It could not 
lead to R01Jle; and the present condition of the English 
Church seemed to him so ultra-protestant that to 
Romanize it a little, or even a good deal, could not but 
do good. To use his own metaphor, "no harm could 
come of bending the crooked stick the other \vay in 
the process of straightening it; it was impossible to 
b k "" 
rea 
 It. 



 9 2 . Rose asks for an e.xþla1zatioJl 
Yet ""hen N e\vrnan sat down quietly to review the 
grounds of his confidence-not for an enemy who might 
be la\vfully ans\vered "according to his folly 
', but for 
a perplexed friend-he lets us see the weaker side 
of his operations. Already, we perceive, he had before 
his nlind at least t'lVO "events," and his plans and 
tactics suffered a little fronl distraction between the t\vo. 
F 2 
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He was contemplating liDO positions, one inside the 
Church of England. and one outside it; and he wished 
to be ready for either. 
Another obstacle prevented him from clearly realiz- 
ing his views. Ever since, if not before, the beginning 
of the Tractarian l\lovement, he had used words" eco- 
nomically" or tactically; asking for example, more 
than he expected to get, in the hope of getting more 
than he would have otherwise got; and sometinles 
choosing phrases rather to frighten adversaries than 
to express exactly his own nleaning. Hence, of course, 
when he caIne to reconsider \vhy he had said this or 
that, he could not always remember \vhether it \vas 
because he nleant what he said, or for some other 
reason. All this appears in a letter of this date to 
Rose, the Editor of the British llIagazi1le, who had 
expressed uneasiness about t\VO papers of Newman's 
entitled" Home Thoughts Abroad," which had been 
published in that and the preceding nlonth. NO.2 had 
been sent to Rose for publication nine months before. 
It was to appear-so Newman had informed Froude 
in September, 1835-" directly Rose finds room" for 
it. This did not convey the truth; which, in Froude's 
illness, N e\Vnlan perhaps desired to conceal from hinl. 
Rose had \vritten in June, 1835 about NO.2, " As you 
will certainly seem to good Protestants to leave our 
Church in an awkward position at the end of your 
present paper, would it not be \vell to gi ve the ans\ver 
\vhich you are about to do to the difficulty, along with 
the difficulty itself-to give, in short, No. 3 with No. 
2 ?" This was a polite way of declining NO.2 \vithout 
NO.3: and though N e\vman told Froude there \vas 
" not much in" NO.2, we find I{eble thinking that 
the Roman vie\v of "development" in it was so 
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" plausible" that he proposed to "tackle " it In some 
Bampton Lectures. 
At last, in 1836, the "difficulty" and the " answer" 
had appeared in consecutive numbers of the British 
Jl1àgazÙze
. but apparently the Editor thought the 
Anglican, so much weaker than the Roman article, 
that he wrote* to Newman to ask for some explanation. 
Like Pusey, Rose seems to have regarded the Trac- 
tarian campaign as defensive-" stationary" Pusey 
called it-and he did not enter into, or understand, 
N e\\
n1an's detennination to go for\vard, he knew not 
exactly ,vhither. He wanted to know Newman's 
definite goal. His contributor seemed to have abso- 
lutely killed Protestantism, and to have raised up on 
the other side an imposing figure of a Church of 
Authority which n1any of his readers would identify 
\vith Rome: what did it all mean? To take one 
instance, they had started with the understanding that 
the Anglican Liturgy was not to be altered; yet 

 e\\"man ,vas proposing in " H Olne Thoughts" to re- 
vive the Ron1anizing forn1s retained in King Edward's 
First Prayer-Book but subsequently discarded: how 
,vas this to be eXplained ? 
N e,vman's reply (as set forth in rough notes) claims 
that he must not be thought inconsistent if at different 
times he gives different reasons for his published state- 
n1ents. He seems to have before himself, he says, 
"vast and complicated truths," and" perhaps I have 
not realized to myself in the sin1plest form the end or 
object \\. hich I feel "-a curiol!3 use of "fee]" which 
however (no doubt) exact! y expressed N e\vman' s 
n1eaning, viz., that he was groping (or "feeling") not 
seeing. There were, he goes on to say, two pros- 
pecti ve dangers; the first, from Rome, on the subject 
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of Church authority, power, claims, &c. ; as to \vhich, 
half-solutions would no longer suffice; they must "fore- 
stall objections and their answers."* On this point,- 
using language somewhat less confident than that 
quoted above, "it could not lead to ROine "-he says, 
" There appears to be that in the Church of R0111e, as 
it is at present, ",.hich seems utterly to preclude our 
return to her." (Let the reader note, by the \vay, these 
ominously cautious qualifications, "appears" "as it 
is at present," and" seems "-which are by no means 
neutralized by the" utterly.") The second danger he 
describes as a levelling "crash," i.e. disestablishment, 
for which he would provide by causing the Church to 
attract the I11iddle classes-and not merely the aris- 
tocracy and the poor through the aristocracy. If 
neither of these dangers should occur, he points out 
that his theory would be dismissed as a dream, and 
could do no harn1; but if either fear were realised, 
his sketch might at least suggest SOIne remedy; and 
even though it might be ineffectual against the second 
danger, yet, as to the former, "if s01Jzething of the 
sort is not dra\vn out against the Romanist, surely 
he will puzzle us." 
As to the alteration of the Liturgy which he had 
suggested, he does not deny that this \vas inconsistent, 
as Rose had pointed out, \vith the tone of the early 
Tracts; but in one at least of these Tracts it had been 
stated that the reason for being contented \vith things 
as they were, \vas that everyone had "crotchets of 
his own." \\T ell, his object \vas, in a sense, to keep 
things as they \vere. The only way to stop the desire 
of the innovators to alter the Baptislnal Service ,vas 
" to talk of King Edward's First Book." By throwing 
out threats of this kind, they might be of use to n1en 
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high in the Church. Already they had forced their 
enemies to take a lower tone, to drop their aggressive 
innovations, and to defend themselves. The great 
principle he \vould ever maintain, ,vas, to remain 
satisfied with what they had, and to contend for that; 
but, if once they were dislodged fronl their existing 
position, to try to get a better. I n conclusion, he 
touches on "excitenlents." Rose absolutely dis- 
believed in them and regarded them as a cause of 
"certain mischief" in propagating religion. N e\\Tman 
was far too nluch alive to the infirmities of human 
nature to accept a doctrine that ,vould have been fatal 
to the Via .JIedia, \v hich he had sketched for hilTIse] f 
as likely to compete successfully \vith Rome. But he 
rests his defence of them on Scripture. "As to 
, excitements' it is a very large subject: but I do not 
think the utter repression of these is the Gospel ,vay 
of dealing with them. 'rhe Roman Catholic Church 
stops the safety-valve of excitenlent of Reason; \ve 
that of the excitement of Feeling. In consequence Ro- 
nlanists turn infidels, and Anglicans turn \Vesleyans." 
Perhaps the most interesting sentence in this long 
letter is one that is cancelled. I t occurs immediately 
after the passage in which he protests that the Ron1anist 
,( will assuredly puzzle" them, if s01Jlethl
lll; is not 
done of the kind which he has attempted in (( Home 
Thoughts," to anticipate and answer the ROlnan objec- 
tions. Then come these \\'ords: "[I cOllcei
'e I suggest au 
answer, 1 ftel1Jzyseif to do so, to his strong joints] ". 
(( Concei ve," "suggest," "feel," and then the can- 
celling-ho\v characteristic, this, of one who does not 
believe in \vords! At this very time N e\vrnan was 
busy \vith the ROlllan controversy-finding it (( hard 
head-work," \ve are told-\vriting, cancelling, and 
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revIsIng his Lectures on ROJJlallis7Jz and Pcpular 
Protestantis1Jz, which he is said to have re-\vritten 
some five times. For a man \vho feels that the 
reasons he puts before the public are not the rea- 
sons that moye hint, so that their cogency or \vant 
of cogency, with hinlself, is no criterion at all as to 
their effect on others, it \vas dran1atically fit and right 
that he should at first feel that h
 had crushed his 
Ronlan antagonist; then, that he should "conceive" 
that he had at least "suggested " an ans\ver to his 
objections; and final1y, that he should feel quite un- 
certain about the \vhole nlatter, and therefore cancel 
the sentence. Besides this general haze of uncertainty, 
the consciousness of t\\"o objects-the one, to contend 
for the þrescnt position, the other, to contend for a 
better-must have conduced to bc\vildern1ent. at tin1es, 
both in hin1self, and in those \y ho follo\ved hi 111 and 
strove to understand hinl. For, in "talking of I{ing 
Edward's First Book," if he had regard to the first 
object, he could say, "I\1 y object is only to frighten 
the Evangelicals; I do not really aim at restoring the 
First Book": but, next day, perhaps, in a different 
nlood, anticipating the sccond object and the "better 
position," he \voulcl say " Yes, it expresses \vhat I am 
really ain1ing at. I \van t to bend the stick backwards. 
Edward's First Book is just ,,-hat I desire." This 
\\"as scarcely a position ,,,-here he could long stand 
still ; he was bound to be moving towards the "better 
position"; and the death of Rose \vas destined, before 
long, to increase the rate of progress. 



 93. "The Forgiveness of Sins" 
Among the events of this" cardinal point of tin1e," 
Blight very well have been included the circulation 
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and discussion of Pusey's "rract, of \vhich N e\vman's 
sumnlary has been quoted above. " Nothing," he 
said in 18ï6, "had had greater \veight than Pusey's 
T B ." 
ract on aptlsm. 
I ts effect is manifest in the first sernlon preached 
by N e\vman after his mother's death, and entitled 
" Peace and Joy amid Chastisenlent." GIOOD1, logical 
and consistent, pervades almost the \vhole discourse. 
I t declares that a tnan is not "to take up a notion 
that God has forgiven hinl," if he has repented of a 
sin and besought forgiveness, and made such aillend- 
nlent as he can. " \ \Tho is to forgive him? Ho\v is 
he to kno\v it? No, I see no certainty for him. . . . 
l\Ienlory tel]s him that he has had sins upon his con- 
science; he has no w drrant that they are not there 
still; and what has conle, \vhat is to conle of thenl, 
"That future consequences they imply, is unkno\\'n to 
hinl." I f a man brings" penury" on himself by past 
extravagance he is to consider thdt- 


"God has not absolutely forgiven the sin past; here is a proof He 
has not,-He is punishing it. It will be said, He has forgiven it as 
to its eternal consequences. 'Yhere is the proof of this? all we see 
is, that He is punishing it. If we argue fro In what we see, He has 
not forgiven it at all. Here a n1an will say, 'How can He be gracious 
to lne in other ways, unless He has been gracious so as to forgive? 
Is not forgiveness the first step in grace ?'" 


To this-as one might have thought-irresistible 
objection, Newman replies, "I t 'lvas, \vhen \ve were 
baptized; whether it is so since, must be decided from 
Scripture." And he urges that reason, as ,yen as 
Scripture, is against the objection: 



'Kothing is n10re c01l1patible with reason, judging fron1 our ex- 
perience of life, than that we should have God's present favour and 
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help without full pardon for the past. Supposing, for instance, å 
child has disobeyed us, and, in disobeying has met with an accident. 
Do we at once call hin1 to account, and not wait awhile till he is in 
a fit state to be spoken to, and when we can better decide whether 
or no what has befallen hin1 be a sufficient punishment? " 


The parallel is no parallel. The offender, in the 
former case, is supposed to have repented, to have 
expressed penitence, and to have made \vhat amend- 
ment is possible. In order to constitute a true 
parallel, \ve should have to suppose that the child 
had done the same thing: and then, what parent is 
there \vho would not at once say, " I forgive you. Put 
away all thought of my being any longer angry: I 
may have hereafter to do certain things for your good, 
to prevent your offending again; and these things may 
be what the world calls punishment and may make the 
world think I am angry, but YOll must not think so. 
You are forgiven." But Newman seen1S incapable 
of seeing that perfect foz{(ivcuess is conzþatible with 
the infliction of PU1lishluellt,o and that remission of 
punishll1ent is merely a sign-and not a necessary 
sign at all, not a sign to the spiritual, but only to the 
worldly-of the ren1ission of sin. I n this confusion 
of thought, he naturally gives up the parallel, almost 
as soon as he has suggested it, by telling us that \ve 
knoiCJ nothing about God's method of forgiveness, 
except as it is taught in Scripture:- 


" No exact parallel can be found. \Ve do not even know what is 
meant by saying that God, who sees the end fron1 the beginning, Ik1.r- 
dons at one time rather than at another. \Ve can but take divine 
truth as it is given liS. \Ve know there is one time at least when He 
pardons persons whom (sic) He foresees will afterwards fall away and 
perish; I mean, the time of Baptism." 


Then, step by step, he destroys the last hope that 
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God will ever, in this life, fully forgive, or restore fully 
to the filial position, any child of His who ever com- 
mits a sin after the unconscious period of babyhood, 
"\v hen the infant received "its first step in grace." 
First, he cuts away any hope that we might base upon 
repentance. Scripture, he adnlits, declares that those 
who repent shall be forgiven; but he replies, what is 
repentance? I f we are distressed, that is the work of 
God's Spirit, but does not show that we have. duly 
repented. N ext, as to the efficacy of faith, it must 
be " living faith," and that can only be ascertained by 
works; and what works can possibly bring the assur- 
ance that our faith is able to do this great thing? If 
men say that "they have an assurance," they are 
asked, "'9here does Scripture tell them that such an 
H assurance" comes fronl God? I f they quote" Ask, 
and ye shall receive," the retort is, "v\There is it said 
that we shall gain by Ollce asking?" Do we not say in 
the Church Service that "the remembrance of our sins 
is grievous, the burden of them is intolerable " ? 
and " is not this to confess that we are not sure of their 
pardon? Else why are they a burden?" So at last he 
brings us to this conclusion, that, as long as we live, 
,ve lTIUst bear a burden of sin which will increase to our 
]ife's end, and that we cannot but feel insecure as to 
the eternal issue. Weare" at present most happily 
circunlstanced, in the midst of God's choicest gifts,"- 
he nleans, by this, "church privileges "-" but ,vith 
evil behind us-and that, through our guilt, ever in- 
creasing-and a judgment before us." We say, " For- 
give us all that is past" :- 


"Does not that 'past' extend back through our whole life up to 
infancy? If so, up to the day of our death, up to the last awful 
celebration of this Blessed Sacralnent in our sick chamber, we con- 
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fess that our sins all through our life are unforgiven, whatever be the 
effect-which, we know, cannot be little, of the grace of that ordi- 
nance and the absolution therein pronounced over us. . . . We are 
to be judged at the Last Day, and 'receive the things done in the 
body, whether they be good or bad.' Our sins will be then had in 
relnembrance; therefore they are not forgiven here." 


To some extent, the letter of the Prayer Book jus- 
tifies these views. Public \vorship 111ust adapt itself to 
all sorts and conditions of Inen, and to all sorts of 
n100ds and thoughts as \vell. And the Anglican con- 
fessions of sin do undoubtedly rather a little neglect the 
rest of the flock to suit themselves to the hundredth 
sheep \vhich has strayed far away into the \vilderness. 
rrherein they fol]o\v the highest Exan1ple. And even 
the best of n1en are so far conscious of deviations fron1 
· the path, that \v hen they speak of their lapses, they 
n1ust always feel, for the Inoinent, a tingling of shame 
and a bitterness of regret. But-although far too 
sparingly-our Church teaches us also that throughout 
its services ".e are to be " unfeignedly thankful," and 
to feel conscious of, and grateful for, our" redemption." 
There is nothing, therefore, Pharisaic or arrogant in 
feeling (even at the moment \vhen we speak of the 
" 111isery " of our sinful state and of the " intolerable" 
burden of our sins) that, thank God, the old 111isery is 
a thing of the past; that Christ has healed our trouble 
and is bearing our burdens. 
I n such a 111ixture of sorrow and thankfulness there 
nlay well be 111any different shades of feeling. But 
assuredly none ought to feel that, because we are 
reaping the consequences of our sins, therefore God 
has ?lot fo-rgz'vell the7Jz. I f poverty, or disease, or loss 
of influence, or disgrace, falls on us as the natural con- 
sequence of our evil-doing, surely a Christian may 
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a\vait such penalties with more than resignation, and 
ought to feel that it is a dishonour to the loving-kind- 
ness of God to suppose that His gracious infliction of 
these wholesonle penalties is a tC proof," or even in the 
least degree a suggestion (to one who bclieves in the 
Gospel), that He " has not absolutely forgiven the sin 
past," or that his sins" aU through life are unforgiven." 
To those, on the other hand, who accept the conse- 
quences of their sins, not as tokens of God's love, but 
as a "proof " that their offences are remembered vindic- 
tively against them. it must be hard indeed to feel 
" peace and joy amid chastisement; " and the perora- 
tion of this sermon, in ,vhich the preacher seems to be 
trying to \vork his audience up to a feeling of joy. 
sounds somewhat hollow and contains an exanlple 
(almost unique in N e\vman) of sonlething approxinlat- 
ing to bathos. He bids his hearers glorify the Lord 
God in the fires of chastisement: "They may circle us 
but they cannot really touch us; they may threaten, 
but they are as yet restrained." First, can1lot real!;, 
touch, and then, as a cli max, are as J'et restrained! 
\Vhat does this mean but, "they cal'Zllot hurt us,. or 
rather, I should say, they do 1l0t hurt us at þresent "- 
with the obvious inference that they may 1Z0t be ,. re- 
strained," and 1Jlay " hurt us" to-morrow! No, in his 
heart, N ewnlan could not but feel that this doctrine of 
the non-forgiveness of sins, Patristic and orthodox 
though it I11ight be, brought a ne\v terror into life, a 
new disgust at "half solutions," and made it all the 
1110re inlperative to seek for that "better position" 
,vhere at least nlight be ensured the nlost definite and 
efficacious nlt
ans of respite and refreshment through 
sacranlental grace. Hence the question of Church 
Authority comes to the front, and \ve see at once the 
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full n1eaning of the passage in his last letter to 
Rose :- 


" There is a þrobability of the whole subject of Church authority, 
power, clain1s, &c. &c., being opened. I am persuaded that the half 
solutions, which have hitherto really been enough, will not do in 
tin1e to come." 



 94. (( The ProPhetical O./fice " 
Tfhe Tractarian Movement was now spreading 
everywhere, and Newman \\'as in exultation; alnlost 
as Illuch over the attacks of enen1ies \\Tho were adver- 
tising the l\Iovement by attacking it, as over the 
adhesion of ne\v íriends or allies. He is delighted that 
the Edinburgh Revzew has attacked theln in force; he 
hopes to tease the Lnristiall Obser'Z'er to death or 
insanity, and he rejoices over the Editor's froth and 
fury because it arose "from \vitnessing the spread of 
apostolical opinions." But their friends seenled rapidly 
equalling their enen1ies. Even at Cambridge, there was 
" a flame," he hoped, "tiny, but true." The Quarterly 
Review was about to ad [nit a rf ractarian article, finding 
that it must hdve (( an infusion of Oxford principles; " 
they" took" so well. The Tracts too were selling. 
The one on the Breviary had come to a second edition 
in six months. The Lyra Aþostol-ica was in circula- 
tion. 
'roude's Re1JlaiJzs were all but ready. The 
clever arrangement?E- of the Tractarians, to connect the 
l\1ovement with Oxford, so that-as in the phrase 
quoted above from James l\Iozley-they could speak 
of " Oxford principles" and" the Oxford Tracts," was 
gradually leading the outside \vorld to suppose-in the 
silence of the Oxford authorities-that the University 
itself was originating, or authorizing, what was in 
reality the action and utterance of a very small 
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nlinority. Give them ten years more of progress at 
the present rate, unchecked by the Heads of Houses, 
and unreproved by the Bishops, and it seemed quite 
within the limits of probability that all England would 
identify the l\10venlent with Oxford, and that a large 
(perhaps even the larger) portion of the clergy might 
be converts to the new Anglicanism. 
Carrying out his policy of supplementing the old 
leaflet Tracts by larger treatises, Newman no\v pub- 
lished early in 1837, his Lectures 01Z RO'1Jza71is1Jl and 
POþular Protesta1ltiSJJl \vhich was also known as " The 
Prophetical Office of the Church" It \vas dedicated to 
Routh, the President of l\lagdalen, now more than 
eighty years of age, noted for ,: his learning,"-so 
K ewman wrote as an undergraduate-" his strange 
appearance, and his venerable age." But his character, 
though respectable, was not exactly venerable; and 
Newman was nervous about the dedication *. Keble, 
,yho did not see it tin the book was out, blamed him 
for it ; and Newman, in reply (14 April), assures him 
that it had been on his mind for a long time, and had 
made him "very anxious " ; he \vould have sent the 
dedication to Keble, he adds, "had there been time." 
Considering that on 5 January, very little had passed 
through the þress, and that on 7 January he sent Rogers 
the Dedication, and begged his opinion about it, with- 
out any indication of haste, it would seem that N ew- 
n1an's memory must be here (as so often) in fault. He 
knew that people were beginning to accuse him of 
Romanism. He kne\v that" The Prophetical Office " 
,vould intensify that accusation. He therefòre wished 
to shelter his new work under a name associated with 
orthodox and solid learning. He dedicated it to Routh, 
as E. T. l\1ozley says, "for policy's sake," and he 
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perhaps felt doubtful about Keble's approval. After- 
wards, he 111ay have felt that Keble-whom he con- 
sulted on all cases of conscience-ought to have been 
consulted on this. That he could have been deterred 
fronl consulting hinl by anticipating his disapproval, he 
did not like to believe, and therefore contrived not to 
believe. This is only our conjecture. But it is possible, if 
not probable. His own theory, that he was prevented by 
want of tin1e, seen1S quite inconsistent \vith the facts. 
The book itself nlight excuse some "policy" in 
seeking the shelter of dedication to S0111e authoritative 
person; for he describes it as "hitting Protestantism a 
hard blow in the face)]; ., }-)usey," he says, "had de- 
clared that it would put people out of breath " ; " Every- 
thing else that I have yet said," he tells his sister, 
"is milk and ,vater to it, and this n1akes me anxious." 
I ts object ,vas four-fold; to attack Protestantism, to 
attack Romanism, to construct or re-construct the true 
Anglicanism, and to supply hinlself with "a basis in 
reason '? for his belief in the latter. But the work 
itself \vill not detain us. \'T e need only, for reasons that 
\vill soon be apparent, touch on the introduction, and 
the conclusion, both of which are given in the Aþologia. 
The former, besides distinctly admitting that "the 
Vz.a 
fedia, vie\ved as an integral system, has scarcely 
had existence except on paper," and that it "reIl1ains 
to be tried ,yhether" it " is capable of being professed, 
acted on, and maintained in a large sphere of action,'
=i1: 
practically admits that the task c0I11menced by Anglican 
theologians is to be achieved by the selecti ve faculty 
of a few Oxford lnen in the nineteenth century :- 


"Prilnitive doctrine has been explored for us. in every direction 
and the original principles of the Gospel and the Church patiently 
brought to light. But one thing is still wanting; our champions and 
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teachers have lived in stonny tin1cs: political and other influences 
have acted upon thein variously in their day, and have since ob- 
structed a careful consolidation of their judglnents . . . . \Ve have 
1110re than we know how to use; stores of learning, but little that is 
precise and serviceable; Catholic truth and individual opinion, first 
principles and the guesses of genius, all 111ingled in the saIne works, 
and requiring to be discrÍ1ninated. \Ve n1eet with truths overstated 
or n1isdirected, n1atters of detail variously taken, facts incoll1pletely 
proved or applied, and rules inconsistently 'urged or discordantly 
. d " 
Interprete . . . . 


A mon1ent's consideration \vill show that the posi- 
tion, difficult for any Church Reformer, was absolutely 
hopeless for one whose whole nature already revolted 
against what he called in later days, "picking and 
choosing the contents of Christianity." Substitute 
"pick and choose" for "discriminate and select"; 
and \ve have N e\vman himself here gravely proposing 
that he and a group of Oxonian friends of his should 
set up that which he regarded as an abolnination of 
desolation, that portentous in1piety called "Private 
Judgment," by sitting in a Commission of Inquiry 
into the great Divines of the Ang]ican Church: "it 
remains for us to catalogue, sort, distribute, pick and 
choose, harmonize and complete"; and again, "\ve 
have Catholic truth and individual opinion, first prin- 
ciples and the guesses of genius . . . . requiring to 
be picked and chosen." Summing up the requisites for 
the task, he continues: 


., \Vhat we need at present for our, Church's well-being, is, not in- 
\yention, nor originality, nor sagacity, nor even learning in our 
divines, at least not in the first place, though all gifts of God are in a 
lneasure needed, and never can be unseasonable when used reli- 
giously, but we need peculiarly a sound judgment, patient thought, 
discrin1ination, a con1prehensive 111ind, an abstinence frOll1 all private 
fancies and caprices, and personal tastes-in a word, Divine 
\Visdom. ;, 


YOLo II 
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Is there not S011le involuntary irony in these last two 
words ? We do not need this, or that, or the other, 
or "even learning "-such is the meaning the words 
nlight convey-,ve OJlly need" Divine \Visdonl." .L\s 
though such "\Visdorn" were a small thing, instead 
of being so truly "di vine," that, for \vant of it, the 
Fathers and theologians of eighteen centuries had 
been unable to acconlplish the task now proposed to 
be entrusted to a little group of Oriel nlen in 1837 ! 
And yet, ,yithout such "divine ,visdom," ,vhat availed 
the "vast inheritance." the treasures "in profusion," 
locked up in the Anglican divines, if Anglicans them- 
selves could not agree as to ,vhat ,vas bullion, and 
,vhat was base Inetal ? 
Under these circumstances it ,vas not strange that, 
even in the nloment of completing his long and ,yeary 
task, the author himself was seized with a misgiving 
that all his labour might be in vain. "This circum- 
stance," he says, "that after all ,ve nlust use private 
judgment upon Antiquity, created a sort of distrust in 
my theory altogether." I t is not often that a religious 
Reformer concludes a great work by avowing his 
" distrust " in it, and a di
position to feel "that what 
has been said is but a dream, the \vanton exercise, 
rather than the practical conclusions of the intellect." 
But Newman, besides making this avowal, actually 
proceeds to surrender the whole object of his struggle 
in his parting words. They are as follows: "...t\fter 
all, the Church is ever invisible in its day, and faith 
only [ i.e. alone] apprehends it." On which his conl- 
nlent (in 1864) is, "\Vhat \\ as this, but to give up 
the Notes of a visible Church altogether, whether the 
Catholic Note or the Apostolic?" \Vhat indeed? 
But why publish a book in \\'hich the last paragraph 
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" gives up " all for \vhich the previous paragraphs had 
contended? I t is all very \vell in this fashion to 
"relate oneself to paper," as Bacon used to do, \vhen 
a man \vishes to thi nk out his o\vn problems for his 
single self. The w-ords are honest, transparently honest; 
but ought not the responsibilities of a Guide and Leader 
to have prohibited such published and inconsistent 
soliloq uies? This work need occupy us no further. It 
is a Book of Oscillation, and should prepare the redder 
for oscilIating utterances ,vhich \vill shortly follow. 



 95. ''Jltstijicatl
01l by Faith" 
The Essa.y on Justification by raith (published early 
in 1838) \vas aimed, as N e\vman tells us, at the 
Lutheran dictum that justification by faith only was 
the cardinal doctrine of Christianity. He consid- 
ered that the doctrine \yas either a paradox or a 
truism-a }Jaradox in Luther's mouth, a truism in 
l\lelanchthon's; that the 4-\nglican Church fo1Jo\ved 

Ielanchthon; and that, in consequence, bet\veen 
Rome and Anglicanis111, high Church andlo\v Church, 
there ,vas no real intellectual difference on the point. 
The truth of "a truiS111 ,. \vould not-,ve nlight 
suppose-be very difficult to demonstrate: yet this 
treatise seems to have perplexed and mystified sonlC 
of N e\\Tman's adlllirers \vho ,vere far from being dul1. 
I n answer to his sister Harriett, \v ho complained of its 
difficulty, he says that "the great difficulty \\7as to 
avoid being difficult; it is so entangled and mystified 
by irrelevant and refined questions"; to others he 
confesses that he has been "a good deal fussed with 
it "; and the reason he gives is, that in this matter he 
could not follow authorities, but had to think for 
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himself; it is a terra iJlco.,g1lita, he says, to the 
Anglican divines; and, hence, it took him incredible 
tilne and he was" quite worn out with correcting it." 
One of the ablest and 1110st synlpathetic of his bio- 
graphers thinks it \vas intended to show that in certain 
points" The Lutheran and Anglican theology is righ t " 
and that it was an "elaborate effort to reconcile the 
I---Iutheran view of this subject \vith the Catholic view," 
\\' hereas N e\Vnlan hil11self tells us that he intended to 
attack the Lutheran view, and maintains that the 
Anglican theology did not fol1o\\' Luther but l\Ielanch- 
thon. This would indicate, that if the \vriter found 
the subject a terra incognita, he left it-for many of 
l1is readers-
.hat he found it. 
I f it is indeed a terra illcog-ll ita , and if men are to 
Le driven to thinking for themselves about it, an 
intrepid laynlan nlight suggest that, even in conl11l011, 
non-theological life, there is such a thing as helping a 
Ulan to beC0l11e honest by treating hiln as honest, and 
making hinl righteous by cal1ing hinl so. Bacon tells 
us that even a dog puts on a kind of "generosity" 
" when he finds hilllself ulaintained by a nlan, \vho to 
hinl is instead of a god or Jllelior natura." If this 
be so, a sinlple person, not versed in theology, might 
find no great difficulty in conceiving that, \vhen a man 
has been once so impressed by,-others nlay use other 
metaphors and say" possessed by," or " taken into "- 
the character, or spirit, of the incarnate Son of God, 
as to feei a perfect trust in this lIfe/ior Natura, he, too, 
may put on a Inore than comnlon "generosity" and 
may be, sometilnes even in a 1110ment, Illade capable 
of new moral greatness. I f he feels the burden of 
his sins falling from his shoulders (as] ohn Bunyan felt 
it standing at the foot of the Cross), or if he hears 
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a Voice saying, u Thou art righteous," follo\ved by a 
sense that he is righteous, he may asseverate that this 
is no " economy," but the simple truth: the Voice at 
once proclaims and thereby makes him righteous. 
But, of course, all this is far too sinlple. I t is only 
Shakespeare, and Bacon, and common sense, terra 
incognita indeed to genuine "scribes": ,vho-in their 
iInpotent use of unlneaning words that may carry con- 
viction to others but not to themselves; in their 
neglect of the healing and helpful processes of human 
nature ordained by the Eternal \Vord since human 
nature was; and in their disparagement of the natural 
canons of human law as compared with ecclesiastical 
rules and theological fictions-find a fitting condemna- 
tion in the ,vords of one of our older poets :- 


" \Ye study Speech, but others we persuade; 
\Ve Leech-craft learn, but others cure with it ; 
\Ve interpret Laws, which other IHen have n1ade, 
But read not those which in our hearts are writ." 


The biographer \\1
hom I quoted above confesses 
that he has found this treatise of Newman's" some- 
what straw-chopping and dry." Perhaps he has not 
sufficiently entered into N e\vman's materialistic feeling 
about sin as an indelible stain, so that a person \vho 
has once sinned can never be really righteous, although, 
of course, if it pleases the inscrutable God to call hin1 
righteous, ,ve must accept the fact, on authority. 
Bishop Thirl wall, also, speaks of Newman's discussion 
as dealing mainly with" questions of words." 
N either this, nor the charge of "dryness," seems 
quite adequate criticis111. Forgiveness, surely, is not 
a question of \yords; nor is that process above de- 
scribed, of nlaking people righteous by treating them 
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as righteous, a question of \vords: they are both 
realities. 1"'he forgiveness of children, for exanlple, 
by parents, is a subliIne spiritual fact: it is not a mere 
forgetting; it is an uplifting, not to be achieved 
,,"ithout SOine parental faith, sYl11pathy, and sorro\v, 
nor \vithout sonle spark of trust, as \vell as regret, on 
the part of the child. l
ut to \vhat does N eWl11an 
reduce this "la\v \vhich in our hearts is writ"? '1'0 a 
tHere shanl forgetting: ,. \ ""hen a parent forgives a 
child, it is on the sanlC principle. He says, 'I \vill 
think no nlore of it this tinle; I \vill forget what has 
happened; I will give YOll one 1110re trial.' In this sense 
it is all one to say that he forgi ves the child, or that he 
counts him to have been, and to be, a good child 

. . . ." 
1'\ 0"'" \\?hen a theological treatise reduces parental 
forgiveness to an inlposture, and this by \vay of justi- 
fying a still more gross iln posture inlputed to the 
Father in heaven, it is no sufficient condenlnation to 
call it "dry," though, in a sense, that is true: for it is 
the "dryness" of a skeleton substituted for the living 
fornl. Yet Newman is at least consistent. Once nlore 
lloes his all pervading " economy" conle into play: 


'" Justification is 'th
 glorious yoice of the Lord' declaring us to 
be righteous. That it is a declaration, not a n1aking, is sufficiently 
clear fron1 this one argulnent, that it is the justification of a sinner, of 
one who has bee1l a sinner; and the past cannot be reversed except 
by accou1lting it rever
ed. K othing can bring back tin1e bygone j 
nothing can undo what is done. God treats us as if that had not 
been which has been; that is, by a 111erciful econolny or representa- 
tion, He says of us as to the past, what in fact is otherwise than 
what He says it is." 


I t is hard to see ho\v asserting that" God says as to the 
past what, in fact, is ot hcrti
'ise thall what He sa)'s it 
lj
 :" differs froI11 inlputing an untruth to God. In 
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some this would be blasphemy. In Ne\vman it is only 
the result of a consistent abjectness, a resolute deter- 
mination to believe that the " Alnlighty " is \vhat He 
is called; that, as His justice differs from ours, so 
does His truth; and that I-Ie can make what \vould 
be false in us true in Himself. 
Another treatise, published in 1838 as Tract No. 85, 
deserves a word or two, as showing, a further progress 
-\ve Inay almost call it a sceptical advance-from 
" Bible Christianity. " I t consisted of son1e lectures on 
"Holy Scripture in relation to the Catholic Creed." 
\ \' e have seen that N ewnlan in his correspondence 
,,"ith Froude, seems to have admitted that the special 
Tractarian doctrines could not easily be found in 
Scripture; they could be deduced froni Scripture with 
the aid of Tradition, but not otherwise. He now 
nlake this admission publicly; he does not deny that 
it had caused him uneasiness: but he meets the diffi- 
culty by what he s0111etimes called the kin-or-cure 
n1ethod. He urged on his Protestant objectors that 
if they rejected these Tractarian doctrines, they ought, 
on the same principle, to go further and reject some of 
\vhat they thenlsel yes regarded as fundamental truths 
of Christianity. 
This is perhaps the first clear 111anifestation of the 
strategical device, so to speak, of breaking down the 
bridges behind his ad vancing arnlY so as to make it 
in1possible to retire. He had once l11anifested a desire 
to believe that all fundanlental Christian doctrine must 
be either in Scripture or at least capable of fair logical 
deduction from Scripture. But henceforth he is 
comnlitted to Tradition. Give up Tradition, and the 
Tractarians must be driven back into the deep \vaters 
of Atheism. There was nothing for it but to go 
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forward. These lectures also illustrate his indifference, 
just now pointed ûut, to the l110ral and spiritual revela- 
tions of Scripture, as con1pared ,vith the revelation of 
a definite ecclesiastical schen1e for the salvation of 
souls by sacran1ental grace. For he no\v suggests that, 
\vithout the interpretation of Tradition, Scripture cannot 
really be of allY þrarticaluse to us ; it tells us nothing 
of inlportance. I n behalf of those ,vho find Goel's \vill 
revealed in 1'radition, he suggests that "there is no 
antecedent illlprobability in His revealing it else\vhere 
than in an inspired volunle." But against "Bible- 
Christians " he urges that their position is absurd: for 
"there is an overpowering improbability in Almighty 
God's announcing that He has revealed something, 
and revealing nothing. ,'* I do not see ,vhat this can 
mean but that, to a "Bible-Christian," rejecting \\ hat 
N e\vman called the interpretation of the Church, the 
Bible reveals " nothing." Yet that he should have 
nleant this seems aln10st inlpossible. The character of 
God, as revealed in Christ; the working of the Spirit 
of Christ as seen in the life of St. Paul; the resurrec- 
tion of Christ-even, though it be accepted on, and 
interpreted by, the testin10ny of St. Paul alone-all 
this, nothing! Grant that he nleans, nothing to the 
þurþose,o nothing that adequately teaches the applica- 
tion of the SacraIllents to the diseased soul, nothing 
that could make a man feel safe: still it is an 
astounding statement. 



 96. "Hzþpoclcides doesn't care" 
Disappointed in, or at least doubtful about, his 
prospect of pIecing together aNew Anglicanisln, \vith 
paste and scissors, out of the Anglican di\YÌnes,. 
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Newman was naturally led to ask hinlself \\
hether 
there nlight not be sonle less tedious and more 
spiritual path towards the attainll1ent of the truth. 
As a child, he had believed that the elements \vere 
" fellow-angels" deceiving him with the senlblance of 
a material world; as a man, instead of putting a\vay 
childish things, he developed them. He considered, 
so he tells us in the Apologia, that there was a nliddle 
race of demons or spirits, neither in heaven nor in 
hell; partially fallen, capricious, \vay\vard; noble or 
crafty, benevolent or malicious, \vhich gave a sort of 
inspiration or intelligence to races, nations, and classes 
of men. 
N O\V, if he had contented hinlself with saying that 
in the supreme review of things hereafter, we nlay look 
back and trace a kind of personal identity and hUl1lan 
growth in nations; so that it is not wholly imaginative 
or poetic, but philosophically suggestive, to regard 
them as organic growths-as Plato personified his 
" Republic," and St. Paul his" Church "-there \vould 
have been much to say for this, though it would 
hardly deserve to be called a "theory." But Newman 
raises his "theory" into the position, not of an illus- 
tration, but of a cause: "Hence," he says, "the action 
of bodies politic and associations, which is often so 
different from that of the individuals who compose 
them." A man who seriously nleans this, is almost 
necessarily led to reject lessons of history. For how can 
history teach us anything except through recognition 
of cause and effect? and how can \ve recognize, and 
why should we care to study, cause and effect, in the 
French Revolution, for exarnple, if it was brought 
about, not by the old réginze and other causes, but by 

'the Spirit of Jacques Bonhomme"? Or the Re- 
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formation and the Revolution, in our own country- 
,,,hat can they teach llS, according to this "theory," 
except that" the Spirit of John Bull" rebelled against 
,. the Spirit of Rome" or laid prostrate " the Angel of 
l\Ionarchy "? I t is so difficult to speak tenlperately 
about this part of N e\Vnlan's teaching and yet to give 
an adequate notion of its extrenle puerility, that it 
"vill be best to quote his o\vn account of it fronl the 
.Apolog-ia :- 


"In 1837 I B1ade a further developlnent of this doctrine. I said 
to an intin1ate and dear friend, Salnuel Francis 'Voad, in a letter 
which CaIne into 111}" hands on his death. 'I have an idea. The 
nlass of the Fathers (Justin, ..A.thenagoras, Irenæus, Clelnent, 1'ertul- 
lian. Origen, Lactantius, Sulpicius, .Alnbrose, Nazianzen), hold that, 
though Satan fell fron1 the beginning, the _\ngels fell before the de- 
luge, falling in love with the daughters of lnen. 1'his has lately con1e 
across n1e as a ren1arkable solution of a notion which I cannot help 
holcting. Daniel speaks as if each nation had its guardian Angel. I 
cannot but think that there are beings with a great deal of good in 
theIn, yet with great defects, who are the anÌ1nating principles of cer- 
tain institutions, &c. &c. . . . Take England, with n1any high virtues, 
and yet a low Catholicisl11. It seel11S to l11e that John Bull is a spirit 
neither of heaven nor hell. . . . Has not the Christian Church, in its 
parts, surrendered itself to one or other of these sin1ulations of the 
truth? . . . . How are we to avoid Scylla and Charybdis and go 
straight on to the very in1age of Christ?" &c. &c. 


To this extraordinary extract N e\V111an appends a 
\\'ord or t\VO, not of apology, but of defiance. He is 
aware, he says, that all this will, with nlany Blen, do 
credit to his imagination at the expense of his judg- 
111ent: '" H ippocleides doesn't care': I am not setting 
l11yself up as a pattern of good sense or of anything 
else: I anl but giving a history of 111Y opinions, and 
that, with the vie
 of sho\ving that I have COBle by 
theIn through intelligible processes of thought and 
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honest means." This is not an ambitious object: but 
he does not attain even this. The" processes of 
thought" are 1l0t "intelligible" as they are here ex- 
hibited: nor are they intellectuaI1y "honest." In 
describing the reasons that led hinl to these \vild 
" theories," he has wholly omitted one most important 
factor-the tlesire to arrive at orthodox conclusions by 
short Jllethods. 
He had been confronted with the problenl of Scrip- 
ture interpretation, and had been forced to confess to 
himself that he kne\v very little about it, and could not 
at present grapple with the "neologians." To do it, 
even hereafter, would involve a long, close, and accu- 
rate study, largely dealing with details, for \vhich he 
\vas, and felt himself to be, wholly unfit. But on the 
other hand he was, and felt himself to be, admirably 
fitted to take broad and picturesque views, not of 
things, but of the aspects of things; of possibilities; of 
things as they looked to the \vodd; and also of things 
as they might turn out to be hereafter. A mere babe 
in dealing with facts, he \vas a giant in \vielding the 
two-handed sword of " I t-nlay-be-that," or "\Vhat-is- 
to-prevent-our-beJieving-that ? " This he could do 
\\Tell. This therefore he liked to do. And by doing 
this, he could, as it were, take Reason in the flank; 
push Understanding, parenthetically, out of the field; 
discard (instead of discussing) evidence; and bear 
onward the ensign of " Faith" in an unimpeded and 
triUl11phant advance. Add this factor, and then, and 
not till then, his "processes of thought" become 
perfectly " intelligible," but not so perfectly "honest." 
Intellectually, they are dishonest. 
One \vord on "Hippocleides" - a nobleman of 
Greek antiquity ,vho took "dopsn't care" as his motto, 
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and bequeathed it as a legacy to a lin1Ïted posterity 
among whom Newman has here enrolled hinlself. 
1'he story goes that this worthy went to woo a lady 
of noble birth \vith every prospect of being accepted, 
because of his wealth and noble birth. But \vhereas 
other Greeks were wealthy and noble, he excelled 
them all in an art of which he \vas specially proud: 
he danced on his head to perfection. This therefore 
he liked to do, and sometilnes unseasonably. So it 
came to pass that he spoilt all his chances by practising 
this accomplishment on the dining-table of his pro- 
posed father-in-la\v. Naturally he lost his bride. 
\Vith equal naturalness-being an intrinsic buffoon- 
he replied, "I-lippocleides doesn't care." \\Thether 
his friends cared or not, Herodotus does not tell us. 
Not Newman's friends alone, but even those \vho feel 
themselves to be, from an intellectual and theological 
point of view, his implacable enenlies, 111ust feel sOlne 
touch of regret, to see a nlan of so many and such 
choice faculties, one \vho was specially bound to 
the honourable ,yooing and wedding of Truth, thus 
disporting himself in her presence, and thus ensuring 
failure. F or, in hinl at all events-ho\vever it migh t 
have been \vith others-such views nleant failure. 
They could not but result in a still further develop- 
nlent of an already nlonstrous imagination and the still 
further subordination of the starved and almost ex- 
tinguished faculty of judgnlent. Patient students of 
fact, careful observers, calm and judicial writers, might 
hold notions of this kind, perhaps, at arm's length, 
sporting with thenl in the sphere of possibilities, 
without being influenced by them in the region of 
material cause and effect; but this was not possible 
for the author of the Elucidations. 
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Yet, after all, beneath this exasperating defiance of 
COlnnlon sense, there is latent a illotive very different 
indeed fro111 that of Hippocleides. "A nlan's per- 
fection," taught St. Philip 
 eri, "lies in the space 
of three lines," and, so saying, he placed his finger on 
his forehead, indicating "111ental asceticism," what 
the I talians bluntly call " the sacrifice of the intellect." 
K e\Vlllan did not as yet know nluch about St. Philip 
(\vho \vas hereafter to be his patron in the Oratory at 
Birmingham) : but he \vas preparing to kno\v him by 
acting in his spirit. This it \vas that supported and 
pron1Pted him-the feeling that in sacrificing the under- 
standing he was propitiating God. H is fear of the 
Creator and his abject anxiety to please H in1 were even 
stronger than his hostility to the \vorld. Soon \ve shall 
find him openly avowing the need of such a " sacrifice, JJ 
and thus making a t\vilight in his nlind. Then, \vhen the 
t\vilight has given place to night, the "doctrine" of 
angels will do its work; spirits ,\.ill appear, and there 
,vill be war in the ll1ind of the drea111er, the spirit of 
England, " John Bull," contending against the spirit of 
Rome, the City that sits in sackcloth bearing the sins 
of men. \\Thich \\Till prevail, is it difficult to predict? 
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 97. The first check 
THE spring of 1838 indicates the high-,vater mark 
of the T ractarian tide at Oxford. Once more N e\VI11an 
rejoices in the flood of literature ,vhich was irrigat- 
ing England ,vith "right principles." He himself, in 
default of anyone else, ,vas on the point of taking the 
Editorship of the British Critic. His only fear was 
as to the younger Oxonians: "One n111st not exult 
too much. \Vhat I fear is the llO'ZV rising generation 
at Oxford, Arnold's youths. 1\1 uch depends on ho\v 
they turn out." But these too, or some of them, 
Newman ,vas influencing. On the ,vhole everything 
\vas going well. 
But at this point came the first check to the ad- 
vance. In his episcopal charge (August 1838) the 
Bishop of Oxford expressed disapproval of certain 
expressions in the Tracts for the TÙJles. He feared 
Il1ore, he said, for the disciples than for the masters; 
but he warned and conjured those who "'
ere respon- 
sible lest they should Inisleacl others. For this, N ew- 
Inan ought to have been prepared. He had recently 
avowed his intention to use extreme language \vith the 
vie\y of "frightening" people. Even in 1833 he 
expected to be "denounced" for this: "I expect to 
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be called a Papist when n1Y opinions are known. But 
(please God) I shall lead persons on a little way, while 
they fancy they are only taking the Inean, and de- 
nounce me as the extreme." This being the case, he 
ought not to have been surprised that his Bishop, no 
less than Rickards, objected to some of his language. 
How could the young men and \vomen who read 
Newman's Tracts, know that the author \vould be 
\vell pleased, even if they did not accept all that he 
said, but were led on only "a little way"? \\Then, 
for exanlple, he "talked of the First Book of Edward 
V I .," how could they know that he only "talked" 
hypothetically, meaning that he would like it if the 
Church was disestablished, or if the 1'ractarians were 
expelled from her pale? I n truth, the Bishop ,vas 
extremely lenient in his expostulation. But Newman, 
,vho ought to have been prepared for much worse 
things, winced when the time came, under a censure so 
l11ild that the Bishop himself protested it ,vas not a 
censure, but only a warning. 
This inconsistency we shall witness repeatedly here- 
after. I t was one of Newman's sayings to his Oriel 
pupils that "a man cannot eat his cake and keep it"; 
yet he is constantly attempting this incompatibility. 
He wishes to use extreme language, which will, he 
knows, make many call him a Papist; yet he is angry 
with the people ,vho call him so. He trades on the 
chance that the silence of the Bishops may imply a 
sanction of his principles; yet he is irritated when they 
refuse to give this tacit sanction. He makes n1uch of 
the natne of the University, * and of the deference paid 
to Oxford, and of the consequent authority reflected 
on the "Oxford" Tracts and "Oxford " principles; 
and yet we shall find him aggrieved at an attempt on 
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the part of the University authorities to dissipate this 
popular delusion. Finally, before he quits the English 
Church, he \vill be seen avo\ving that he is attenlpting 
an enterprise of no less hazard than "proving a 
cannon,Jt yet the explosion will shock hinl as nluch as 
if he had been innocently trying to do no nlore than 
fire an ordinary shot. 
But to return to the episcopal charge. For one who 
held, as Newman did, the strong vie,vs of Ignatius 
about the unquestioning obedience due from the clergy 
to their Bishop, even a \yarning was a rebuff l\ true 
Ignatian might \\'ell take it for something even more 
serious. \ \'hat if it \vas a "sign" that he was on the 
,,'rong track? N e\vman, on this occasion, acted con- 
sistently. He at once offered to suppress any of the 
Tracts of ,,,hich he had the literary ownership. The 
offer \yas not accepted. '[he Bishop declared re- 
peatedly he had not nleant to censure, but only to 
\yarn ; and the kindness of his assurances helped to 
dissipate N e\yn1an'S alarnl. But, though he and I{eble 
were satisfied, others of the party \vere not. Thonlas 
I(ehle (I{eble's brother) spoke of it in a ,yay N e\Vnlan 
"did not like," and both Pusey and BowJen ,"ere 
"annoyed." I t seems that Thonlas I{eble blanled 

 e\Vnlan for being too impulsive, hasty, and contro- 
versial. Like Rickards, he seenlS to have thought 
(and even Pusey and Bowden ,,,ere partly of his mind) 
that N e\Vnlan's language ,vas s0111etinles "irritating 
and irritated," or else extrenle, bringing discredit on 
the cause. \Vhatever may have been the cause of 
'[homas IZeble's dissatisfaction, it ,vas not dispel1ed by 
the Bishop of Oxford's assurances of good\vill, but 
soon broke out more violently than ever, in conse- 
quence of another incident. 
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 98. Quarrel betzveen the Leaders 
\Ve have seen that Froude's legacy to Ne\VOlan \vas 
"the Breviary." N e\vrnan was now purposing to 
publish it as one of the Tracts. However revised, 
such a publication \vas, at any tin1e, likely to renew 
the accusation of Romanizing against the T ractarians ; 
and just now, imnlediately after the Bishop's remon- 
strance, followed by his kindly assurances of goodwill, 
such a project seenled peculiarly unseasonable. Ac- 
cordingly Prevost, an old friend of Froude's, sent 
N e\Vnlan a letter of remonstrance declaring that he, 
Thomas Keble, and another, were greatly distressed 
by the project; he also spoke of those who "used" to 
sympathize with the l\Iovement (implying that N ew- 
111an's advanced vie\vs had alienated them) and he 
offered to pay the expenses of the printing, if it was 
stopped at once. Newman then consulted a friend 
(\\Yood) who agreed with Ne\vman's own suggestion, 
that he ought not to continue the publication without 
I
eble's "leave." To obtain this, it would have been 
necessary to mention to the latter the quarrel between 
hilnself and Tholnas Keble, which Newman felt to be 
" a\,,-kward." Meanwhile Keble, who seems to have 
been informed of the affair by others, wrote to N ew- 
man, who replied as follows :- 


,. Your letter has saved lne the awkwardness of writing to you on 
the subject. \Vhat I proposed to \Vood was to correct the' Breviary' 
by some standard. I confess I llluch dislike correcting it by my 
private judgment, or by the vague opinions of the day, .or by what 
people will think. I mentioned to him the Thirty-nine Articles, en- 
titling it ' The Breviary reformed according to the Thirty-nine 
Articles,' but the Thirty-nine Articles will not cut out the legends. 
Then I thought of the preface to the Prayer Book. \Vhat would 
VOL. II H 
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you say to both together? After all, is there anyone of our standards 
which would keep out such as 'May 81. 
Iary and all saints intercede 
for us to the Lord,) &c.? Are we bound to cut out what is of un- 
known antiquity and not forbidden by our Church? I do not think 
it will do to atten1pt to correct it by history. N one of the parties 
concerned are strong enougþ in facts to do so. 
"The sooner I have your answer the better. They go printing 
on, but this at present will involve very little cancelling." 


The abruptness in this letter speaks for itself. In 
the recent episcopal trouble, Keble alone, said N e\v- 
man, had encouraged him: but now even J{eble \vas 
against him. So strong an opposition nlade him un- 
usually obstinate, the nlorc, perhaps, because he asso- 
ciated his purpose with the memory of his friend 
Froude. Rogers, who sided ,,>ith the moderates, felt, 
for a full fortnight, what he hUlllorously calls the 
" flintiness" which, on occasion, the Leader kne\v well 
how to assume. " Cerebral excitement" and nothing 
else, can explain the extraordinary imprudence--to say 
nothing more-of committing the 1-'ractarian Cause to 
an Anglican Invocation of Saints which differed fron1 
the }{oman nlerely by substituting the Optative for 
the Imperative Mood! Some\vhere in a letter to 
Rogers, Newman suggests a treatise on the Subjunc- 
tive Mood, apparently with some reference to theology. 
A great many such treatises, specially illustrating the 
force of "nlay," would be needed to show ordinary 
Anglicans (especially in those days) the difference 
between H .11lay St. .1Jlary intercede" and "St. lIfary, 
intercede." The fornler was in use a few years after- 
wards in N e\vman's l\Ionastic House at Littlemore. 
But things had moved on then; and, besides, a formula 
for the private use of oneself and one's friends \vas one 
thing; published to the world with the sanction of the 
",-hole of the Tractarian Party, it was quite another. 
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By degrees N e\vrnan calmed do\vn. But he had 
been nlade not only angry but uneasy. He could 
forget mere interference or even opposition; but he 
had been \vounded in a nlore vital part. The old 
\vound of self-distrust had been opened and would not 
so readily hea1. \Vhat ,\
ith the charge of the Bishop 
and the opposition of his best friends, he began once 
more to suspect hiITIself, to fear that he had no right 
to meddle, that he ,vas not in his place as a leader) and 
that he might be misleading himself and others. He 
tells Keble that he is sorry he has annoyed Prevost by 
his sharp reply, and he hopes Prevost has got over it) 
as, he trusts, he himself has got oyer the annoyance of 
Prevost's letter; he is ready to do anything he can to 
snlooth matters; but he implores the other side to 
recollect the effect of their suspicions on one \yho 
I. soon begins so to suspect everything he does as to 
have no heart, and little po\ver, to do anything at aU." 
In this state of mind, jealously scrutinizing his o\vn 
Illotives, and dreading lest he may be una\vares guilty 
of the unpardonable sin of zvzïjÚ/1lcSS, he places 
himself unreservedly, and almost abjectly, at l{eble's 
disposal: ., I f you tell me to make any submission to 
anyone, I \vill do it. . . . . If you will tel] me ,vhat 
not to do, I \vill not do it. . . . . I s it to stop writing? 
I will stop anything you advise. Is it to show what I 
\vrite to others before publishing it? I t is my rule 
already. I s it to stop my weekly parties? I \vill 
gladly do so." A" Decemvirate of Revision" is 
suggested. He foresees the difficulties, the impracti- 
cability; "it is virtually," he says, "enjoining" silence." 
Still, he accepts it. Even to Bo,vden, his second self, 
the most affectionate of all his friends, he writes, not 
indeed without a certain vestige of the " flinty' 
H 2 
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humour, but \vith still lTIOre self-distrust. Bowden. 
\vho sided with the n1oderates, had asked him \vhether 
the I nvocation of Saints had not led to great corrup- 
tions. "I do not like," replies Newman, "to give rny 
opinion. . . . . I t seems to 111e, if I must speak, that 
saint-worship, as it practically prevailed in the n1iddle 
ages, is a very great corruption; but ho\v far the 
formal acts of the Church involve such worship, and 
what are its lin1its, I cannot say: and I al11 so bothered 
and attacked on all sides by friends and foes that I had 
lTIuch rather say nothing, and had I nlY own wish, I 
certainly should say nothing and write nothing more. 
I mean I distrust my judgment, and am getting afraid 
k " 
to spea . 
What it was precisely that made him "afraid to 
speak" Newman himself probably hardly knew. In 
the earlier stage of the quarrel he \vrote as if, though 
perfectly \villing to be silent, he still retained his con- 
victions unchanged. He \vas resolved, he said, that 
people should not blame him for stubbornness, nor for 
anything except being hiJJzseif-that is, "having certain 
opinions and a certain way of expressing them." But 
to Bowden, above, he confesses that he distrusts his 
own judgnlent. In two later letters to Keble, he 
goes beyond that. The first of these brings clearly 
before liS a fact hitherto hidden, which largely explains 
both the quarrel and Newman's perplexity. 



 99. NeW11la1l feels "a sort of bad cOllscience " 
The Leader had been gathering around hin1 a circle 
of younger friends. In Oxford and Cambridge, three 
or four years n1ake a generation; and, after half a 
dozen years, an M.A. going round his old college \viII 
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read fresh names on every staircase and find himself in 
a new world. Even among the graduates, waves of 
thought succeed each other more rapidly than else- 
where; and the younger men come sooner to the front 
-at least in any movement of innovation and enter- 
prise, \vhich has no charnls for older men of solid 
reputation supported by substantial endowrnents. It 
was not surprising, then, that a younger and advanced 
school of Tractarian thought was now assuming inl- 
portance. Newman in his "weekly parties)) would 
see and fascinate these nlen. They 
 in turn, \voulcl 
hear, and be fascinated, and be receptive, and ask such 
questions as friendly admirers might ask, and put 
interrogative inferences, and imperceptibly lead N ew- 
man onward. Not having faith in the teaching of ex- 
perience, Newman admired youth at the expense of 
age. But besides, everyone likes, and he liked, fresh- 
ness and un\vorldliness. These young men's ignorance 
of cautious, prudent, and tenlporizing arts, he might 
sometinles take as a rebuke to himself for his "rant of 
vigour in following out the course which in his heart 
he felt to be Froude's and the true one. Here is the 
passage in \vhich, for the first time, Newman describes 
to Keble this young progressive party, contrasting 
thenl with the country clergy, and pointing out that his 
,york lies \vith the former: 


., . . . Your brother knows the country clergy, and Inakes their 
feelings his standard. I do not deny, though I have no means of 
knowing, that it is as he says, but I do not write for thenl. Of coursc, 
as is natural, I write for those I do see: naIne1y, the generation lay 
or clerical rising into active life, particularly at Oxford. . That I anI 
useful to thenl by the very things that may be injudicious in view of 
the clergy, I aln certain, whatever ultinlately COines of it. I do not 
consider that for theln I anl going too fast. The character of a place 
of this kind 111ust be considered before men can fairly undertake to 
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judge about what is best or not best. One cannot stop still. Shrewd 
111inds anticipate conclusions, anticipate objections, oblige one to say 
yes or no, to defend oneself, to anticipate the objection. \Yhat your 
brother calls unsettling is not In)' work, but of others here, who n1u
t 
be met and treated lest they do harl11. It is better surely to refute 
objections than to let others be the prey of then1. In fact, in a place 
of this kind if Ol1e is to speak (which is another Inattcr) one HUlst be 
prepared to pursue questions and to adn1Ït or deny inferences." 


Yet he does not put this for\vard as a sufficient 
reason for continuing his present course. On the 
contrary, he doubts ,yhether he ought thus to speak 
out to these young Oxford Inen " at the expense of the 
country clergy." He has" no call," he says, he is not 
"in station." \\Then, therefore, a man like Thon1as IZeble 
virtually says to hitn, "\\That business is it of yours, 
and are YOll doing it in the best ,vay?" he puts, says 
N e\vman, the very question that his o\yn conscience 
puts to hin1. \\Thy not, then, be silent? \\Thy not do 
other work, read the Fathers, for exan1ple, and prepare 
for writing on then1, and, \vith this view, give up the 
Tracts, the British Critic, and St. Mary's? This he 
repeats in a second letter. I{eble, it seerTIS, had ex- 
plained N e\V111an'S constant "fidgetiness" as arising 
fron1 a desire to "see things clearly and to get others 
to see them." N e\Vll1an thinks it is not so: it arises, 
he thinks, fron1 a general dependence on "external 
things "-in other \yords, on what he accepts as 
" signs" of divine guidance. \\Then, therefore, filen of 
his o\vn party protest against hinl, he feels bereft of 
this guidance, and is attacked by" a sort of bad con- 
science and disgust" \vith \"hat he has done. Hence, 
\"hat \vould give hinl " most peace of conscie1lce," \vould 
be to give up the Tracts. 


" 1\1 y constant feeling, wh(:11 I write, is, that I do not realize 
thIngs, but an1 111erely dr
wing out intellectual conclusions, which, 
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I need not say, is very uncon1fortable [vide a passage in my account 
of Sicilian illness]." 


The "passage" is the one (see above i. 283) in which 
he called himself "nearly hollow" and condemned 
himself as "not possessing the truth." To this add 
that '" realise )J * and" uncomfortable," * in the Tract- 
arian vocabulary, have a technical and religious signi- 
ficance quite different fron1 that which is in1plied by 
the common use of the words. The reader will 
then perceive that this is a very serious and distressing 
kind of self-distrust, penetrating far more deeply than 
a mere doubt as to \vhether one has expressed one's 
convictions in the Inost suitable and seasonable "vay. 



 C ." 
S 100. " onSClence 


F our days after \vriting (5 December) to Keble 
about the "sort of bad conscience" which distressed 
him, and about what would give him most "peace of 
cOllscie1tCe," he preached a sermon on conscience in its 
bearing on faith. At this tilne, there \vere many 
reasons \vhy faith, and the inner tests of faith, and the 
reconciliation of faith and reason, should claim his 
consideration. Success \\'as beginning to bring its 
dangers to "the Apostolical 1\10vement." 1'ractarian- 
ism \vas now fashionable at Oxford, and its young 
zealots were beginning to becon1e formal and lllanner- 
istic. Even in 1837 their leader had expressed a fear 
that their" fasting &c., may get ostentatious." 
Besides this, the controversy bet\veen Anglicanism 
and Ron1anism was turning on the questìon of the 
Faith and its relation to the Church. In 1838 Newman 
illustrated it by the contrast bet\veen the Madonna and 
Child, and a Calvary. The peculiarity, he said, of the 
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Anglican theology was this-that it "supposed the 
Truth to be entirely objective and detached, not lying 
hid in the boson1 of the Church as if one with her, 
clinging to and (as it \vere) lost in her en1brace, but as 
being sole and unapproachable, as on the Cross or at 
the Resurrection, with the Church close by, but in 
the background." This beautiful illustration n1ust 
have gone far to attract towards ROlne such a mind as 
Newman's. I f, as he tells us, he was naturally led 
to his theory of the Angels of nations by his "pre- 
ference" of the Personal to the Abstract, the fascinat- 
ing representation of the Church as the l\lother with 
the growing babe of truth in her arms n1ight be well 
" preferred" in choosing between t\VO Personalities. 
As a deliverance fron1 religious fears, the ROll1an "view" 
is infinitely superior to the Anglican, as Newman 
conceived it. But time would be needed for this 
thought to \vork. l\Ieanwhile, it clearly sho\vs us ho\v 
prominently there stood before his mind at this tin1e 
the question of faith, and of the means by \vhich it is 
to be received, retained, developed, and tested. \Ve 
have now to see ho\v, in the testing of faith, the part 
played by conscience might claim his attention. 
The sern10ns of the autunln and winter of 1838 
reflect the incidents of the time and the varying 11100ds 
of the writer. \Vhile the "Breviary" quarrel \vas 
s till pending, they are on the old lines, inculcating 
fear \vith the usual vehemence, and teaching that }"'aith 
ll1ust expect to have the world arrayed against it
 
because the world is in itself, and not by accident, evil. 
Later, he urges that, as some kind of "poor return" 
for the mercies of God, we ought to trust the Scriptures 
-by which he means, accept all Scriptural statements 
whether as to science, history, or morality-even 
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against the evidence subn1itted to our understanding: 
" when these t\VO inforn1ants, the one natural, the other 
revealed, oppose each other, \ve should trust for a little 
while," i.e. till death, " the latter." 
But the sermon on " The Testin10ny of Conscience " 
(9 December) introduces d different phase of thought. 
He had, in his past sermons, laid great stress upon 
works as the test of faith, and especially on such definite 
works as fasting and church-going. But for some time 
he had been alarmed lest his followers, practising these 
\vorks in a formal, pompous, way, nlight remain hollow 
at heart. Was it-he n1ight ask-perhaps his fault? 
Had he omitted to lay sufficient stress on inner tests, 
such as peace and the sense of a good conscience? 
Certainly during his own wretched conflict of the 
preceding month, he had felt that he had not known 
peace, and that he had been harassed with "a sort of 
bad conscience." Would it not be well, then, that he 
should teach both himself and his younger disciples 
that peace was one of the notes of a true Christian, 
and that a good conscience bore witness to a genuine 
faith? 
Accordingly, he puts the question, "\\,That is the 
test of true faith? " \V orks, he says, are its e'Z}l.dcllce,. 
but they cannot be thus used till after the lapse of 
some time. Even then, they are evidence to others, 
rather than to oneself. They can scarcely be con- 
sidered an evidence, definite or available for a man's 
c0111fort, at any n10n1ent ,,,hen he seeks for one. 
f"'inally, he exhorts his readers, to aim at that ,vhich, 
"though it can clain1 nothing, can beg everything: 
-an honest purpose, an unreserved, entire, submis- 
sion of ourselves to our Maker, Redeemer and Judge.' 
Here we have the explanation why Newman so un- 
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reservedly, so almost abjectly, subn1Ïtted his action 
in the matter of the Breviary to J{eble's dictation. 
I twas -Ùl order that he JJZight subnlit-to somebody, 
at all events. "I do so fear lest I may be wilful" 
-he had written to Froude a fe\v years before when 
he ,vas resisting the suppression of the Tracts. That 
\vas what he also feared now-\vilfulness; "the sin 
of Saul." It seldonl occurred to hinl that it nlay be 
a duty to judge for oneself, and that an even greater 
sin than 'lvilfulJless nla y sometimes be 'lvill-less- 
lless. He wanted to subnlit, to God. Not able to 
trust the voice of God in his own heart, he took 
I{eble instead as his spiritual director. Having 
submitted to him, he had done all he could; and 
for the present, his fears were quieted and he was at 
peace. The saOle is the tenour of the next sermon 
on "Sincerity and Hypocrisy" \vhich describes "an 
honest and unaffected desire of doing right," as "the 
test of God's true servants." 
But with this phase of thought he could not long 
rest satisfied. For was he not" going by his own feel- 
ings"? Was there not a danger that he might relapse 
into his old Evangelical state, a mere subjective 
religion? No proposition, in Newman's mind, was 
really" objective." Even Scriptural statements about 
God Inight be "econonlies. J) Al1 hunlan statements 
about Him must be therefore, in sonle sense, hypo- 
thetical. God is in every place if a Spirit can have 
relation \vith Space; loving, if \ve may consider Him 
other than silnple Unity; One, if the idea of Him falls 
under earthly number. And so on. Yet still, there 
was a Il1edium bet\\reen the "objective" and the 
" subjective. " There was the "external" ; there \vas 
"authority." There was" the Church." 
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I t happened that just at this time a friend returned 
from Cambridge, bringing doleful accounts which 
suggested this very danger of making religion a 
n1ere matter of "one's own feelings." The H tiny 
flame" was not burning well-it had not air enough, 
or perhaps it had too llluch air-in that home 
of scientific industry. Maurice, it seemed, was "the 
great doctor" there, and Merivale was going to 
publish four apparently "Maurician" sermons, which 
" seemed to make subjective religion all in all " : " What 
a set they are! They canno
 nlake religion a reality; 
nothing more than a literature..... An external 
bond is what they \vant "[i.e. need], "and what they 
shrink from. Are they not like Greeks, and we like 
ROll1ans ? " c Grai ingenium'; &c., 'Tu, Romane, 
lllemento. . . . . parcere subjectis et debellare super- 
bos.' " There is a good deal of truth in this condenl- 
nation of the sister University. N eWlllan and his 
Oxford friends were probably far superior to anyone 
at Cambridge in their knov/ledge of the ,vorld, and 
of the arts needed for making rapid conquests of the 
lllinJs of men, and for binding them together, at an 
events for a tinle, in chains that seem indissoluble. 
Yet the Oxford Leader, perhaps, hardly sufficiently 
realised that, in the end, Nature, whether material or 
spiritual, can only be permanently subdued by those 
who have the patience to study and obey her laws; 
and that in theology, as in science, the lot of those 
great conquerors who would take short cuts to success, 
is ultimate failure. I nternaI, not external, n1ust be the 
bond that is to produce real union; and this takes time 
to forge. 
It \vas like a poet, and almost like a "Greek," to 
feel on 5 December that he had a "sort of bad con- 
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science," could "realize" nothing, and guide no one; 
and then, on 28 December, that he and his followers 
\vere of the true Roman breed, fitted to subdue and 
organize a \vorld ! But N ewn1an was j list now suffer- 
ing fronl one of his fits of reactionary exultation. 
I-I aving endured the depression caused, first, by his 
Bishop's apparent disapproval, and then by his quarrel 
with his o\\"n friends and fellow-\yorkers; he \vas now 
enduring the rebound. In old days, during one of 
these spasms of conlplacency, he had avo\ved hinlself 
able to 
'root up St. l\Iary's spire and kick do\\rn the 
Radcliffe": no\v he felt hinlself capable of sinlilar 
achievelnents in the sphere of religious philosophy: 
" I really do think," he \vrites to Rogers (14 January), 
" I have defined l{eason. " He had been preaching 
two serOlons which, he says, had greatly enlightened 
hiolse If, perplexed his hearers, and opened a very 
large subject \vhich he only \vishes he could treat. 
These must now engage our attention. They \vere 
written by one still suffering frool the recent shock to 
his faith in himself-his faith, so to speak, in his 0\\'11 
faith-and desiring at the same time to satisfy the 
., shrewd olinds" of the young advanced T ractarians, 
who "anticipated conclusions," and obliged hinl to 
defend himself. They show him, accordingly, on the 
defensive, marking out, as it \vere, entrenchn1ents, and 
fortifying a camp for a halt. His method of fortifi- 
cation will be short and SiOl pIe-not the tedious pro- 
cess of alleging new or forgotten facts, or combining 
old and well-known facts in new relations. His raOl- 
parts \,vill simply be ne\v arrangeolents of words. He 
will so define Reason as to include Faith,. he will then 
urge that faith is consequently reasonable,' and he \yill 
thus lead us to the il11plied inference that it does not 
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111uch matter on what grounds we believe; for Faith 
JJlltst be in accordance with Reason, even when it 
believes on very little evidence and almost on no 
evidence at all. This done, his forces are safe from 
present attack, and prepared to advance, on the 
n10rrow, toward the full rrractarian doctrine-and 
possibly on the next day, towards something beyond 
that. 



CHAPTER XX\! 


ENTRENCHING r\ CA
IP 



 101. TVhat is Faith? 
t.- 
IN Tract 85, published in 1838, Newlllan had 
adlnitted that many require "1110re explicit Scriþture 
proof" of this or that doctrine; "this," he said, was 
" one of the main difficulties, and (as I think) one of 
the intended difficulties, \vhich God's providence puts 
at this day in the path of those who seek Him, t for 
purposes kno\vn or unknown, ascertainable or not": 
and he exhorted his readers not to be deterred fron1 
believing, even though the evidence, &c., u ll1ight be 
given more explicitly and fully, and (if I nlay say so) 
Blore consistently." This thought he \vorks out more 
fully in the sermons \ve shall now consider. .l\nlplify- 
ing and emphasizing the assertion that God i1ltClldt'd 
this" difficulty," he \vilJ lead us to the conclusion that 
Faith is just this :-believi1
l{ 'ivithout þroof, or 'lVllh 
iJcry little proof, out of love for God. 
This last proposition is all the more misleading 
because, with certain qualifications, it is true. Nothing 
external can þrove God's Fatherhood to a cynic or a 
sensualist; for, first, he has fornled no conception 
of it; and, secondly, even though the dogma were 
\vritten in the sky, he lllight say it was written by an 
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evil spirit, ,vho took a pleasure in fooling lnen ; or that 
it came there by accident. Nothing external can 
disþrove it to a Christian; not 111artyrdom, not earth- 
quakes, not ,vars, not the human phenolllena of our 
crowded cities, nor even the quarrels and corruptions 
and fictions with which the Churches have polluted 
sacred things. Here, then, is one large province in 
the region of right Faith, ,vhere we may believe, 
on ,vhat \\'e should calI-if we were investigating 
historical or scientific fact-little evidence. Not that 
there is not sonze evidence; evidence fronl the order 
and beauty of nature; from the history and develop- 
lnents of mankind; from the history of Israel; fronl the 
life, death, and resurrection of Christ; from the history 
of the Church; from the believer's experiences of the 
\vorkings of this belief in people around him and in 
his own heart. Yet, though there is this evidence, the 
believer, in time, reaches a stage where he ceases to 
regard his belief as based on evidence. The fact is, 
that it is still so based, but that the last kind of 
evidence, the internal, has now superseded the others. 
He believes, at last, mainly because it is as neces- 
sary for the noblest part of his nature to believe, as it 
is necessary for his animal nature to breathe. The 
evidence derived from fact olay have contracted in 
some directions and expandeà in others. He may 
have refornled altogether his notions of the history of 
Israel; he may have largely altered his notions of 
some of the acts of Christ. Although they may strike 
him as more spiritually marvelIous and 1110rally inl- 
pressive than ever, yet he 111ay have COine to regard all 
of them rather as divine fulfilments, than violations or 
suspensions, of fixed law. On the other hand, he may 
be no\v much more impressed than before with a\ve, 
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and hope, and trust, \vhen he thinks of the growth of 
things from a protoplasnl to Shakespeare or to 
N e\vton ; and this a\\ye and trust may be tinged and 
even penetrated \vith affection, ",'hen he contemplates 
the beauty and the power of dornestic and friendly and 
social Jove, and notes how this oppressed and despised 
and outraged faculty has been by kind and quiet 
means getting the better of " blood and iron "and gradu- 
ally ind ucing at least a few to enthrone it as their 
Lord. Above all, as he gro\vs in experience of life and 
in marvel at the divine possibilities in man, especially in 
Christian nlan, he may find it more and more natural to 
beJieve that Christ is, of all things, the most like God ; 
and if he has once touched, as it were, the Spirit of 
Christ, and felt that this represents the Ruling 
Principle of humanity, the Highest Spiritual Po\ver, 
he may feel that he cannot give up this belief-not 
even though he nlay have been led to conclusions on 
the historical facts of the Bible different from those ac- 
cepted by the orthodox, and indeed to some that, at 
first, may have caused him such distress that nothing 
but conscience could have forced him to accept thenl. 
On the ,,,hole, it may very ,veIl happen that his new 
basis of fact may be narro\ver than it was before-so 
that he may be said to retain the same belief but upon 
less evidence. Thus, in a sense, faith is, as Newman 
\vishes us to believe, the art of readily believing. 
But this goes a very little way. For the next ques- 
tion is the all-inlportant one-" the art of believing 
'(vllat ?" Faith, in itself, is no more a virtue than love. 
Both take their nature from the object. Just as loye 
is no virtue, if it be the love of Inoney, or of fame, or 
of a friend because he is rich, or of a wife because she 
is pretty, so faith nlay be no virtue too, but rather a 
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vice, if it is faith in money, or in advertising, or in a 
policy of "blood and iron," or in the power of per- 
sistent repression, or in a Deliverer simply because He 
\vorks miracles, or in a God sinlply because He is 
Almighty. But the faith extolled in the Bible, seems 
to mean, in the Old Testament, faith in the Righteous 
Judgments of God ; in the New T estarnent, faith in 
the Fatherhood of God, as revealed in Christ; and, as a 
consequence of either, faith in the ultimate triumph of 
Good over Evil. 
Such a faith as this is clearly nloral; by no means 
mainly intellectual-except so far as it requires some- 
thing above an ape-like intellect, even to conceive that 
right can be stronger than might, and, of course, all 
morality presupposes an intellectual as well as a 
physical basis. I ts morality is also altogether without 
taint of dishonesty or untruthfulness. I t looks, full in 
the face, all the evidence that \yould tend to sho\v 
that facts have turned out other\vise than we should 
suppose God to have desired thenl ; all facts that sho\v 
Him not to have interposed \vhere, a<; children, we 
might have thought He \vould have interposed, and 
where perhaps our forefathers assumed that He dza 
interpose; it does not try to explain a\vay expressions 
in the sacred writers which indicate that they believed 
the sun to move and the world to have been made in 
six days; it does not even try to get over these diffi- 
culties by suggesting that the consideration of them 
may be adjourned to the next \vorld, \vhen they \vill 
be found to be reconcilable \vith the facts of science. 
Such devices as these, true faith rejects. I t does not 
reject nliracles, if proved; but it does not bid us try to 
belie-ve that miracles have happened, that we may con- 
struct for ourse!z)es a basis for belief in God. l"'rue faith 
YOL II I 
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warns us never to try to believe alzythillg to have 
haþþened as to which God has given us definite 1J1Cans 
of ascertaining 'lCJhether it haþþened or not; and it 
comn1ands us to trust in God on the basis of God's 
own truth, and not in that of our own fiction. False 
faith says, "I t is our duty, iLnposed on us by God, 
to believe, in religion, that certain facts have happened 
which, according to ordinary rules, evidence \vould 
either not prove, or would even disprove: " True faith 
says, " This, so far from being a duty, is a sin. \Ve 
are to love God practically \vith our n1ind and under- 
standing, as well as \vith our neart and \vill: and \ye 
cannot better serve Him than by using the former 
faculties to ascertain Truth of Fact, and the latter to 
love, and trust in, Righteousness." The one is faith 
in the All-powerful; the other is faith in the All- 
righteous. The one is credulous without trustfulness; 
it cries, "Except I see signs and ,vonders, I win not 
believe; but I will make up for illY unbelief by per- 
suading myself that I see any nun1ber of signs and 
\vonders, upon next to no evidence." The latter is 
trustful without credulity: "I t is not Thy \vill that I 
should say I see what I do not see: but I \vill believe 
in Thee because of that which Thou hast revealed to 
me of Thyself. Thou hast rooted in illY being the love 
of Thee and the trust in Thee, and, if I can be true to 
In yself, to Thee I shall not be false." 



 102. " Faith and Reason contrasted" 


I t will be seen that in his sern10n N ewn1an \vholly 
ignores this vital distinction between faith in fact and 
faith in 1Jlotive,' and he consequently uses expressions, 
here and there, which tend to justify, or even excuse, 
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a culpable carelessness in ascertaining nlatters of fact. 
111 his nlind, he often seenlS to be already dimly feel- 
ing after a conception of faith as an altogether non- 
moral quality, as he defined it in his Roman period: 
" Catholics hold that faith does not inlply love, obedi- 
ence, or ,yorks. In fact it contenlplates a gift 
\yhich Protestantisnl does not inlagine. Faith is a 
spiritual sight of the unseen; and Protestantisnl has 
not the sight; it does not see the unseen." As if any 
one could have "a spiritual sight" of God ,vithout 
" love" ! But even those ,vho ,voldd disclainl the 
Ronlan vie\v are really adopting or approaching it 
\vhen they try to distinguish faith fronl trust, and do 
not recognize that no belief in fact is of any spiritual 
profit except so far as it conduces to trust in God first 
as being H.ighteous and then as being 
Iightr. 
\ \Then f""aith and Reason are contrasted, the fornler, 
he says, means easiness, the latter, difficulty of con- 
viction : and he proceeds to explain \yhy the former 
demands less evidence. Faith" is influenced by pre- 
vious notices, prepossessions, and (in a good sense of 
the \vord) prejuJices" ; and he points out ho,v often 
\ye are obliged to act on little evidence, having no 
titne for nlinute investigations; \ve take statements and 
even reports continually on trust \vithout any investi- 
gation at all; nlen are largel y influenced by their 
desires, so that the)' readily believe reþorts zuifavoll rable 
to þersons the)' dislike, ant! c01lfirJJzatiolls 0.( theories of 
their OW1l. H Trifles light as air" are all that the pre- 
disposed mind r
quires for belief or action: "\Vhereas 
reason then (as the ,yord is commonly used) rests on 
the evidence, Faith is influenced by presun1ptions; 
and hence, \vhile Reason requires rigid proofs, Faith is 
satisfied \\ ith vague or defective ones." This vie,v, he 
I 2 
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says, cont1rnls the doctrines that "faith" is U the sub- 
stance of things hoped for"; that it nlust be " formeò 
by love " ; and that it l11ust be " a supernatural princi- 
pIe." "Love of the great Object of Faith, \vatchful atten- 
tion to Him, readiness to beìieve H inl near, easiness 
to believe Hinl interposing in hunlan affairs, fear of the 
risk of slighting or l11issing \vhat l11ay really come froln 
H inl; these are feelings not natura] to fallen man, and 
they conlC only of supernatural grace; and these are 
the feelings \yhich lllake us think evidence sufficient 
\vhich falls short of a proof in itself." Among" in- 
ferences and reflections" to \v hich this doctrine" leads," 
he ll1entions the tendency of physical science to infidelity 
because it creates a liking for clear, and full, and a 
dislike for vague, and defective, evidence. 
N O\V, in all this, S0111e things (I) are not to the 
point; sonle (2) are anlbiguous; some (3) are not 
true. 
(I) 1'hat 111en " readily believe reports unfavourable 
to persons they dislike, or confirmations of theories of 
their o\vn "-just as the J e\\TS believed" reports" about 
J estiS, or "confirnlations" of their theories that He 
" had a devil "-is true, but not to the point. Such a 
habit is, as the case Inay be, either reckless and lazy, or 
conceited, or uncharitable and nlalignant. So far fronl 
encouraging us to believe upon slight evidence, this 
blame\vorthy habit is a \yarning that \ve ought not 
thus to believe. 
(2) "Love of the great Object of Faith, watchful 
attention to Him, readiness to believe Him near, 
easiness to believe Hint interþosing ill hU1Jza1l affairs" 
-this is al1lbiguous. Undoubtedly, true Faith loves 
and heeds its Object, and readily believes Him near :- 
,. I f I cliol b up in to heaven, thou art there; if I go 
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do\vn to hell thou art there also:" it feels sure that 
He is " near," even anlid pain and sin and death; and 
even when these evils (the source of which \ve know 
not) are doing their \vorst, it still trusts that He is 
subordinating theIn to H is highest purposes. But 
this is quite a different thing from easiness to be]ieve 
Him "illterþosÙl
g'" iu hUJllan affairs. To the faithfu 1 
Christian God does not seem to be occasionally" inter- 
posing," but to be alzuays present. I f a man refuses 
to believe in the earthquake of Lisbon because he is 
convinced that God nlust have "interposed" to pre- 
vent such a nlass of destruction and ll1isery, and be- 
cause his faith in God \vould be shaken by recognition 
of the fact-that is not faith but infidelity. 
(3) Faith" does not demand evidence so strong as 
is necessary for \vhat is comnlonly considered a 
rational conviction because it is l11ainly 
swayed by antecedent considerations." This is not 
true, except in a loose and superficial sense. A man 
believes, in spite of SOUle evidence for the charge, that 
his friend is not guilty of theft: true, but he has other 
evidence a
faiJlst the charge-the character and habits 
of a life-tilDe. He cannot put this latter evidence 
into a terse effecti'Z'e shape for legal purposes; but even 
the la\v recognizes" evidence to character" and gives 
\veight to it. Juries and judges cannot, and nlust not, 
give so much \veight to it as the friend; partly be- 
cause time and space forbid that it should be fuHy 
placed before thenl; partly because they are not in the 
triend's heart, so that they do not kno\v his veracity. 
But the friend kno\vs both these things, I st, all the 
evidence, 2nd, the veracity of the \vitness, i.e., himself. 
Consequently, if such a friend \vere said to believe, 
.. against the evidence," in the innocence of the ac- 
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cused, that \vould be a nlere pardonable and convenient 
(because brief) inaccuracy. rrhe truth \vould be that 
he be1ie\res " uþon the evidence"; only the" evidence," 
in his case includes, beside the "evidence" given in 
court, a good deal 1110re that \\Tas not given in court: 
so that his is the fuller and stronger of the t\\'"o. To 
say therefore that he "does not denland evidence so 
strong as is necessary for \vhat is C0I11nlonly con- 
sidered a rational conviction," is not really true. 
I nstead of "antecedent considerations" let us use 
the tern1 " evidence to character." The latter will be 
found (for our purposes) to apply to the cases covered 
by the forIner expression; and our ll1inds \vill be 11111Ch 
cleared by the substitution. Applying it to hUll1all 
beings, \ye see, I st, that "evidence to character" 
seldon1 applies to proof that a person has done, but 
alnlost al\yays to proof that he has not done, this or 
that; 2 nd, that it a F plies \vith still 1110re force to 
7Jloti
,cs than to single jacls,' for a good ll1an JJlay ha'j}c 
tiOlle, for OJlCC, alnlost anything that is (out\\Tardly) bad 
-under the influence of drugs, liquor, hypnotisnl, or 
teo1porary cerebral derangenlent. But that his charac- 
ter and 1110tives should thus suddenly be transnluted, 
is 1110st inlprobable. 
The sall1e thing holds \",hen \ye apply this kind of 
reasoning to our thoughts about God. " Antecedent 
considerations," or "evidences to character," will 
hardly go far to show that God \vith His o\"n hand, 
and by any special" interposition," must have stopped 
the sun. cast do\yn the ,valls of Jericho, \yritten a 
literally inspired Dible, or established an infallible 
Church. N or ,,"ill they go far to sho\v us "vhat He 
has not done, c.g-., that He has not ,,-rought the plague 
of London, or the French Revolution. On the con- 
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trary, \vhen we see ho\v good arises from these evil 
things, as a clearer air after storms, \ve are disposed to 
stop short, and say sitnply this, "Whatever is good in 
things that seem evil, comes directly from God." For 
here, of course, the divine problem differs from the 
human in t\\70 respects. God must be always Himself: 
He cannot be turned from His course. That simpli- 
fies. But the presence, the sometin1es defiant presence, 
of evil in the \vorld contending against good, con1pli- 
cates: "an Adversary," we say, "may have done this 
or that." H ere, then, Faith steps in, and, without 
contradicting evidence, fastens on a Person as its pro- 
vince: " We \vill not deny any facts that are proved 
to be facts. \\T e will not presume to say al\vays, or 
perhaps often, \vhat facts have proceeded directly from 
God or from Evil. I f we did, \ve n1ight have passed, 
and might be continually passing, all sorts of hasty 
judgments which experience would con1pel us to 
reverse. All that we know is this, 'The good that 
is done in the world, God doeth it Himself.' " 
(4) Besides these three positive faults in Newman's 
sermon, there is a negative one, a fault of omission. 
Newman indicates, and truly, that Faith is a much 
more common basis for action in ordinary life than is 
sometimes supposed. But he omits to state 'li./hat is 
the obJ'ect of that kind of faith which is absolutely 
essential to our physical and social life and to its rudi- 
mentary actions. I tis, Fazlh that what has been, -will 
be, in other words, Faith in the stability of the Laws 
of Nature, or, as we may call them, the Prot11ises of 
God. \tVithout this we could not form a single plan, 
\ye could scarcely move a ìimb. Destroy this faith} 
and you destroy mankind: "I, the Lord, change not, 
therefore ye, 0 sons of Jacob, are not consumed.'" 
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Even in the n10st elementary discussion of the subject 
some mention should have been made of this all-per- 
vading Faith. But to insert this, \voltld not have 
prepared the reader for those encroachments and 
annexations which N ewn1an desires to achieve for 
Faith at the cost of Experience and Reason.* 



 103. "I rcallJl do think I ha'i!c ,ie.fincd Rtaso1l " 


The second SerITIOn contains the fan10us definition of 
Reason. I t is as follo\vs :- 


"Reason does not really percei\"e anything; but it is a t faculty 
of proceeding frOln things that are perceived to things that are not 
perceived. " 


Under" things that are not perceived" he includes, 
of course, not only things accidcntally, but also things 
essentialf)!, removed from the action of the senses. .L \ 
friend Jllay be, but a thought }Jlltst be, of this class. 
'rhen, after saying that the senses are deficient, because 
their action is limited by conditions of time, space, 
and intervening medium, he repeats his definition: 


" Now reason is that t faculty of the lnind by which this deficiency 
is supplied, by which knowledge of things external to us, of beings, 
facts, and events, is attained beyond the range of sense." 


The object of constructing this ample definition of 
Reason is that it 7JZa)' include Faith. And no\v he is 
able, almost syllogistically, to prove that faith is reason- 
able, or-which is his way of looking at the matter- 
that it is sometimes conformable to Reason to accept 
less evidence than Reason generalJy requires. He 
assumes, of course, that Faith is a process, not only by 
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\vhich we 'JJla)', but also by which \ve do, arrÍ\ye at truth. 
The rest is simple :- 
(I) Faith is a þrocess by 'Zuhich zve arrive at Truth 
in things be)lolld the 'range of sense. 
(2) Reason is that faculty of the 1JlÙzd by which 'Zoe 
attaÙz knowledge of thÙìgs beyond the range of scnsc. 
(3) Therefore .Þàitlz is an exercise of Reason. 
He no\v proceeds to give us different "processes of 
F . h " . f R " 
aIt, or" exerCIses 0 eason:- 


"-the process being such as the following: 'I assent to this doc- 
trine as true, because I have been taught it '; or, 'because superiors 
tell lue so'; or, 'because good n1en think so'; or, 'because very 
different n1en think so'; or, 'because allinen '; or, 'n10st Illen ' ; or, 
'because it is established'; or, 'because persons \\"hon1 I trust say it 
was once guaranteed by luiracles'; or, 'because one who is s
id to 
have wrought Iniracles' or, 'who says he wrought then1,' 'has taught 
it ' ; or, 'because I have seen one who saw the n1iracles'; or 'be- 
cause I saw what I took to be a miracle' : or for all or son1e of these 
reasons together. SaIne such exercise of Reason is the act of Faith, 
considered in its nature."' 


Could we regard this as a mere dialectical ganle, this 
would be amusing enough. If you choose to define 
"a heavenly body" as any inanimate nlass, moving, or 
suspended, in the air, and then go on to argue that a 
cannon-baU and a balloon are "heavenly bodies," 
nobody can find fault \vith your logic but only \vith 
your abuse of leisure. And it conles to 111uch the 
saIne thing here: Reason is so defined as to include 
Faith. Then Faith is pronounced to be "an exercise 
of Reason." Then, of course, it becoIlles " an exercise 
of Reason" to "assent to a doctrine because a man 
has been taught it." A very cleverly selected instance I 
For sonletimes it is reasonable to assent in this way. 
But \vhy? Because a person has found bye_lþc iCllce 
that those \vho have "taught" hinl, have told the 
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truth; so that such "assent " has been justified by 
results. 1"'hen, and only then is it " reasonable" (we 
should hardly call it " an exercise of Reason" except 
in extreme .cases \vhere evidence for and against assent 
had to be weighed) to assent to doctrine on no other 
grounds but the authority of the "teacher." But 
N e\vman, by giving this the first place an10ng his 
"processes of Faith," or "exercises of Reason," and 
then Ly suppressing the evidence and experience 011 
\vhich the act is based, prepares his readers for here- 
after regarding as "an exercise of Reason," what will 
in fact deserve no better title than an exercise of blind, 
aln10st wilful, and son1etin1es really immoral, credulity. 



 I o
. "God c.-.ycrcises us 'luith less evidence" 


Out of this n1isIeading definition (which N ewn1an 
abandons in future sermons) arises a cloud of vague- 
ness under cover of which the preacher makes a number 
of assertions, some of then1 true, but with qualifications 
\vhich he does not insert; others true, but only in a 
sense, and that not a common sense; others not true 
at all. Thus we are told that "in practical matters, 
when their minds are really roused, men cOll1monly are 
not bad reasoners," "they ll1ay argue badly, but they 
reason wel1." I do not deny that in some instances it 
n1ay be true. But it ought to have been eXplained and 
qualified. For take the n10b in Shakespeare's Julius 
[---CZ'sar: their n1inds \vere " really roused " by IVlark 
.L-\ntony; they certainly did "argue badly" about the 
character of the Dictator- 


-" he would not take the crown: 
Therèfore :tis ærtaÍ11 he was not ambitious." 
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But did they" reason \vell"? Had not their" reason- 
ing" a good deal to do \vith certain pecuniary con- 
siderations about "Cæsar's will"? And is not this a 
type of the "reasoning" of ll1any multitudes \vhen 
" thcir 111inds are roused"? If the sentence had been 
altered to "\vhen they are left to themselves, and their 
minds are not roused," there \vould have been more 
sense in that. Perhaps N e\vrnan Inight retort, "I n 
Julius Cæsar, men's þassions \vere roused; I said, 
'their 1Jzinds.'" I n other \vords, he meant "their 
reasons or understandings," i.e.; "a man reasons well 
\vhen his reason is roused." \Vas that worth saying?* 
Again, " .L
s then the senses may and do deceive us, 
and yet \ve trust them from a secret instinct, so it need 
not be \veakness or rashness, if, upon a certain presen- 
tilnent of mind, \ve trust to the fidelity of testin10ny 
offered for a revelation." 
In the first place, how do our senses deceive us? 
Say, by reporting a spot on a \vindow-pane, as a bird; 
or a piece of paper, as snow; or the sun, as lTIoving. 
But how could the "report" about "bird," "sno\v," 
" sun," "1110ving," come before our minds at all 
vithout 
some exercise of lTIen10ry, comparison, and judgo1ent- 
in other \vords ,vithout some exercise of Reason? It 
is not therefore our senses, but our inferences fron1 
our sensations, that (sometimes) deceive us, \\'hen 
,ye find by experience that particular inferences of this 
kind do not "\vork" \ye correct them till they do 
,. \vork." In the next place, it is not" from a secret 
instinct," but (at all events v
ry largely) j1'07Jl t'X- 
þerz"cllce that \ve place this " trust" in our senses and 
in our common inferences from them. Similarly, so 
far as " testimony" relates to facts (vv"hether connected 
\yith Revelation or not), \ve are not to trust it " upon a 
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certain presentinlent of the 11lincl," but upon experience 
and reason. * 
N ev;man's next step is to urge that, in proportion to 
the "desirableness" of any kno\vledge, \vill be the 
" subtlety" of the evidence for it; so that in religion, 
the highest of all subjects, conl11lon people ought to 
be prepared 1Iot to have the pO\\Ter of appreciating the 
evidence, and to believe without it. And he calls this 
a " law." But what kno\vledge is l110re desirable than 
that of the art of living well? Is not this attainable 
by the 1110st sinlple-minded? Opposite" laws" seenl 
to hold for intellectual and for moral subjects. For 
astrononlY and the highest mathenlatics, the evidences, 
or proofs, are" subtle"; but as to morality or righteous- 
ness, is it not true that theological and sacerdotal 
specialists, pretending to minute discriminations of the 
lneans of propitiating God and of attaini ng various 
stages of sanctity, have very often gone wrong, and 
have been beaten out of the field by plain people 
who shrink fronl 111aking such pretensions? 
We are next led on to see that it is a 1llerit in itself 
to believe a11)1thiJlg about God that conles to us \vith 
the authority of Tradition and upon small evidence. 
., God exercises us," he says, "with less evidence 
when He might give us the greater." I have pointed 
out above that it is sonle".hat doubtful and hazardous 
to say H God does," in any special \vay, this or that, 
\vhen "this" or " that" may be the result of evil. And 
is it not also a little presumptuous to say that "He 
J1lzg-ht" do this or that which He has not done? But 
passing over this, surely we nlay find another \vay 
in \vhich God "exercises us with less evidence" 
than Reason denlands. \Ve are thus" exercised" re- 
peatedly. But what is the lesson we learn fronl the 
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" exercise"? I t is this: that conclusions based 01Z z'JZ- 
adequate evidence are alJJlost always untrue, so that it 
is 'ZvrOllg to draw thenz. 
However, Newman goes on to say that \ve are to 
examine the evidence indeed "with our best judg- 
ment, reject this, and accept that, but still, all the 
\vhile, as loving Him in our turn." Love of God, 
certainly is not to be excluded from any study of facts. 
But \vhen he adds that we are to study thenl, "not 
coldly and critically, but with the light of His presence, 
and the reflection that, perchance, by the defects of 
the evidence, He is trying our love of its 11latter"- 
here is an obvious 'non sequitur. \Vhy should not 
God, by "the defects of the evidence H be "trying our 
love" of the truth? \Vhy may He not be trying 
,yhether \ve \vill love and trust Him upon a basis of 
H is truth, insteaà of a basis of our fiction? Grant 
that, to some people, a particular incident is evidence 
of God's "nearness": grant that by the removal of 
that incident, there will be for thenl a "defect of the 
evidence": what then? May not God, by this very 
"defect of the evidence," be "trying their love of its 
Inatter," i.e., of His "nearness" ? 
Proceeding, however, on the supposition that it is 
filial, generous, and ahnost noble, to believe readily in 
any statement about God that comes to us with some 
kind of ecclesiastical authority, N e\Vlnan hence argues 
that light is thereby thrown on "the indirectness of 
the Scripture proof on which the Catholic doctrines " 
rest. Then he argues, "According as obj
cts are 
great, the mode of attaining them is extraordinary!" 
Is that so? Why should an extraordinary object be 
attained in none but extraordinary modes, any nlore 
than fat oxen should be driven by a fat driver? or any 
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other cause produced by S0111e effect similar to it? 
l\1en of great genius often attain great objects by very 
simple and ordinary nleans and modes. Even if it 
were not so in science and art, yet in religion \ve are 
led to suppose that the highest cOl1lnlunion \vith God 
is attained by very plain and simple methods open to 
all; by obeying "the still small yoice," by offering the 
"widow's nlite," observing the "trivial round " and 
the "conl111on task. U 



 105. The Understanding, a " sacrifice" to God 


But N e\Vnlan's view of Faith, as a kind of noble 
sacrifice, not to say self-nlutilation, nlakes hilll regard 
religion as a kind of commercial speculation, in \\"hich, 
if you engage at all, you had better do things, not like 
a pedlar, but like a merchant, in a large, liberal, and 
even magnificent way. I t is, after all, a kind of " ven- 
ture." The follo\ving passage \vould indicate his belief 
that even the teacher and prophet of religious truth 
may not feel certain. Or his certitude may be only 
felt by fits and starts. No nlatter. He has made the 
venture, and nlust no\v go through with it. And here 
he seems not to be speaking without sonle reference to 
his own occasional difficulty of "realising things," and 
his painful sense that he is sonletimes dependent upon 
others for convictions: 


"The religious enthusiast bows the hearts of n1en to a yoluntary 
obedience, who has the keenness to see, and the boldness to appeal 
to, principles and feelings deep buried within theIn, which they know 
not then1selves, which he himself but by gIin1pses and at tilues 
realizes, and which he pursues fron1 the intensity, not the steadiness 
of his view of then1." 
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Hence follows the conclusion :- 


"He that fails nine times and succeeds the tenth, is a more 
honourable nlan than he who hides his talent in a napkin; and S9, 
even though the feelings which prompt us to see God in all things, 
and to recognize supernatural works in matters of the world, TIlislead 
us at tinles, though they make us trust in evidence which we ought 
not to adlnit, and partially incur with justice the imputation of 
credulity, yet a Faith which generously apprehends Eternal Truth, 
though at times it degenerates into superstition, is far better than 
that cold, sceptical, critical tone of mind, which has no inward sense 
of an over-ruling, ever-present Providence, no desire to approach its' 
God, but sits at home waiting for the fearful clearness of His visible 
coming, whom it nlight seek and find in due nleasure amid the 
twilight of the present world." 


If this passage were attacked as being a recomn1en- 
dation of credulity, we can easily imagine the effective 
reply of the preacher: "J said nothing of the kind. 
To say that drunkenness is, after all, far better than 
.; 
murder, adultery, or theft-surely that is not praising 
drunkenness. I only said that a faith that sometimes 
degenerates into superstition is far better than a cold 
scepticism." 'r rue. Yet by the words" fails nine tin1es 
and succeeds the tenth," he prepares us for a "faith" 
that leads us repeatedly astray and hardly ever right. 
By" honourable" and "generously" and "prompt to 
see God," he Ùnþlies praise. By his description of 
" cold" scepticism, with "no desire to approach its 
God," waiting for the "fearful" clearness of His coming. 
he altogether ignores th:lt other legitimate and trustful 
scepticisn1 \vhich is born of reverence and love of God; 
and \\' h ich is sceptical, not of God's spiritual pres
nce, but 
of the legf'nc1s or lies upon which ignorance and faith- 
lessness have erected a crumbling fabric \vhich they 
call 11 is "interpositions." I do not kno\v ho\v to in- 
terpret with strict exactness the words "partially incur- 
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ring 'loith J.ustice the imputation of credulity": but it 
appears to be a loose \vay of saying" guilty of credulity, 
only \yith extenuating circunlstances," and the preacher 
evidently extenuates nlore than he condemns. 
The \vhole of the passage, and its context, not only 
excuse, but almost justify, false anticipations and false 
explana tions-\v hich are almost sure to lead to false ac- 
counts-of facts connected \vith religion. \Ve are led to 
suppose that it is " honourable" to believe-and this as 
to alleged facts-nine tinles \vrongly if one believes right 
the tenth time; a "sacrifice" of \vhat is conlnlonly 
called reason is described as " the condition of honour " ; 
\ve are to " sow" our credulity broadcast in order that 
here and there it Inay turn out to be legitimate faith; 
we are" to launch out into the deep JI (that is to say, 
the sea of "it-may-be," and "\vho-kno\vs-if? " and 
"\vhat-is-there-to-prevent ? "), and to "let do\\rn the 
nets" of a capacious superstition for (C a draught" of 
anything that may appear in the shape of an "inter- 
position"! Doubtless God demands from us a sacri- 
fice, but not such a sacrifice as this. \Vhat has He 
done to us that \ve should think so meanly of Hinl as 
to suppose that He besto\ved on us the gift of reason in 
order that, \vhen \ve use it to dra\v near to HirTI, it nlay 
guide us into nine falsehoods, for once that it leads us 
to the truth? 
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 106. "The /lIOst þrolllillCJlt þerson" III the Ne'Zu 
CO III illg"c II I 
,. I DO not consider that for then1 I anl gOIng too 
fast " :-so X C\\ïnan \"Tote to Keble to\vard the end 
of 1838. By the eillphatic "thenl," he nleant the 
young and rising T ractarians; and the tone of the 
letter implies that he did not at that time dislike their 
forcing the pace a little: "One cannot stop still. 
Shre\vd nlinds anticipate objections, oblige one to say 
Yes or No." These nlen entered late into the l\Iove- 
ment and kne\v it only as a success. The differences 
of opinion that had prevailed, at starting, anlong the 
leaders; the slo\v up - hill progress at first; the inl- 
l1lense debt \vhich the cause owed to its association 
\vith the name of Oxford; the anxiety with \vhich the 
Leader had avoided extreme expressions and actions 
that l1light have proyoked opposition fronl the U ni- 
versity authorities; the need that still existed of 
caution, temporizing, and " econolny "-of all this 
they had had no experience. 
I n IS 33 Newman hardly ventured to disown the 
name of Protestant and call himself a Catholic, except 
to private friends, or else \vith careful explanations: 
VOL. II K 
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but the young auxiliaries ,vho joined the 1'ractarian 
forces in 1839 began as "Catholics" fronl the first. 
Eager, acute, incautious, unconlpromising, they sa\
- 
no reason ,vhy they should not move on at once to 
a high Catholic ideal; and the nearest approach to 
this they found in Rorl1e. There they sa\v a systenl 
not on paper, but in full ,yorking order; inlperfect 
certainly, but \vith its imperfections hidden, and its 
grandeur enlarged, by the nlist of a partial kno\\rledge. 
There is a quiet and hardly unintentional irony in the 
antithesis of the Apologia \yhich tells us that these 
young men Ællc'iv nothing about the Via l1fedia, but 
had heard nluch about Ronle. Though some of thel11 
are said to have had" shre\vd nlinds," their shre\\Tdness 
nlainly took a logical turn and did not deal \vith facts. 
Their kno\\rledge ,vas not in proportion to their dia- 
lectical skill. Of ayerage hunlan English nature, and 
of its deep and rooted anti-Rol11an prejudices, they do 
not seenl to have kno\\9n l11uch; and even in that 
province of ecclesiastical Antiquity ,vhere they nlight 
have been expected to be experts, the shrewdest and 
keenest of all these ne\v allies \vas fond of confessing 
hinlself portentously ignorant. This ,vas \V. G. \\T ard, 
Fello,v and l\lathel11atical Tutor of BaIIiol, whose 
" accession" to "good principles" K e\ynlan nlentions 
as "very important" in a letter \\Titten in the spring 
of 1839. 
If we are to trust the Apologia, ho\yever, \\Tard "'as 
not "the most prol11incnt person" in the new contingent. 
This title is reserved for another, not expressly nanled * 
in the first edition of that work, but described by the 
insertion of just those characteristics \vhich \\1 ard had 
11ot, so as to nlake it quite certain that, whoever 
else might be nleant, the author did not mean \\Tard 
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This person is described as "of elegant genIus" 
\vhereas \Vard was rough and uncouth in style, 
though vigorous and incisive in conversation. His 
age is said to have been nearly N ewnlan's, whereas 
\ V ard was eleven years younger; and the title, " alnlost 
a typical Oxford man,)) none ,vould apply to \t\T ard' s 
striking, odd, original, and irregular character. Again, 
he is credited with a "classical mind" and "a rare 
talent in literary composition"; Ward \\?as an able 
nlathenlatician, and his composition was cunlbrous. 
" Both in political and ecclesiastical views)) the former 
is said to have been "of one spirit \yith the Oriel 
party of 1826- 1833 "; Ward, even when he joined 
the 1" ractarians, was still a pronounced Radical. 
Lastly, \vhereas \ye learn from \\T ard's biography that 
there ,vere " later differences)) between him and r\ ew- 
nlan, when both \vere in the ROll1an Church, the 
Apologia sOl1lewhat pointedly says, about this "nlost 
prominent person": "Quite recently, he has been 
taking several signal occasions of renewing that kind- 
ness which he ever showed to",?ards me \vhen we 
\vere both in the Anglican Church." Clearly, then, 
if we are to trust the A þologia, there is no use in 
spending much time over l\1r. \\T ard. 
But there is reason to think that the 
4þolog.ia does 
not represent the facts. I ndeecl that very \vork, 
after thus elaborately describing "the nlost pron1Ìnent 
person" in "the new school of thought" \vhich ",vas 
s\veeping the original party aside," goes on to indicate 
that this "person" played a p2..ssive rather .than an 
active part. He would have been-says the Apologia 
-of one mind with the Old Party-but, as he entered 
late into the Mo,"ement, he was 'llalztral!.y throw'lz 
together with "that body of eager, acute, resolute 
K 
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minds 'v ho had begun their Catholic life about the 
same time as he; who knew nothing about the Via 
lIfelíia, but had heard much about Rome." The obvi- 
ous conclusion is that" thrown together ,vith" means 
" absorbed into," and that this "most pronlinent 
person" was led, rather than a leader. 
Other evidence confirms this conclusion. Later 
editions of the Aþologia supply the nalne omitted in 
the first. I twas Oakeley, after\vards Il1inister of 
l\Iargaret Chapel in London, \vho is described by 
Dean Church as "\vithout much learning, but master 
of a facile and elegant pen"; "a l11an who followed a 
trusted leader \\
ith chivalrous boldness, and was not 
afraid of strengthening his statenlents H; and as one of 
ÞT7 ar d's allies, but inferior to the latter in "force and 
originality." This agrees with ,vhat \ve learn froBl 
other sources. * Oakeley's gentle and l110re passive 
nature \vas guided by his stronger friend, \vhose theo- 
logical principles he adopted to the full. Humorous 
contrasts \yere dra\vn bet\yeen this Danlon and this 
Pythias, so different in nlanner and gifts: the one so 
inlpetuous, abrupt, and logical; the other elegant. 
literary, quiet, reticent; bet\veen v\T ard's large figure, 
heavy tread, loud voice, and hearty laugh, and 
Oakeley's spare franle, halting step, and shy demea- 
nour, \vhen the latter, in ans\yer to his "Conle along, 
Oakeley," "hopped" after hilll like a 11lagpie after an 
elephant, following his chief to do dialectical battle 
along with him in sonle Tractarian conflict. They 
\vere an inseparable pair, but \\7 ard ahyays in front. 
Oakeley was not, and \ V ard was, the possessor of 
one of those "shre\vd nlinds" \vhich ,,,"auld not let 
N e\vman stop still, and obliged him to " say Yes or No." 
I t_is interesting to find that the only mention of Ward 
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in the Aþolog-ia is in a letter in \vhich this very phrase 
is n1entioned, though not so cOll1placently as before. 
I n 1842 Pusey ,
/rote to ask N e\vman \vhether he 
agreeù \vith \Vard. The latter replied that he did 
not kno\v the lin1Îts of his O\Vl1 opinions: "I f \Vard 
says this or that is a development from what I have 
said, I cannot say Yes or No. . . . . I t is a nuisance 
to nle to be force,{ beyond ,vhat I can fairly accept." 
l\Iany of Newnlan's friends resented this " nuisance H 
llluch nlore vehemently than N eW111an himself. "There 
is no doubt," says Dean Church, "that 1\1 r. N ewn1an 
felt the annoyance and unfairness of this perpetual 
questioning for the sake of lVlr. \Vard's theories " : 
.. I regard hinl," says James 1\10zley, "as a sort of 
Frankenstein-a person made differently fronl other 
men; just to teach us how badly people get on who 
are guided silnply, as they think, by reason; despising 
instincts, sympathies, and all the nanleless hunlanities 
that nlake up a nlan." Noone attacks Oakeley, every 
one attacks \ \1 ard, for thus "forcing" N e\Vn1an' shand. 
These attacks, of themselves, would suffice to sho\\r 
\vho "vas the leader of the advanced band. I t is to 
\ \1 ard and not to Oakeley that \ve Blust turn, as "the 
nlost prominent person" anlong the new allies-the 
\
cs-or-Ko contingent-of the Tractarian forces. 



 IOï. lJ7. G. TVard 
Yet there is SOine difficulty in perceiving how such 
a 111an as this should have done \vhat Pusey scarcely 
did at all, and I
eble in only a slight degree. 111 
didlectic keenness, impatience of conventionality, and 
love of straight courses, \Vard resen1bled Hurrell 
F roude: but he had not F roude' s inner fire, nor his 
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concentration, nor his severity of stern asceticism, 
nor his self-dependence and freedonl fron1 fitful nloods 
and passions, nor his dignified grace of manner. 
N ever could he, for N e'Vll1an, fill Froude's place. 
\Vard's chief influence was a social one, fronl his 
bright conversation flashing with paradoxes, and fronl 
his perfect skill in logical fence, conl bined with perfect 
recklessness of consequences. As he had little sense 
of beauty of form (actually needing a friend like 
Clough to "interpret" a landscape for him), so too 
he ,vas deficient in intuitive recognition of the grace 
and bloonl of life; so that no a\ve for the abysnlal 
possibilities of humanity, no loving reverence for the 
inexpressible lessons conveyed by donlestic inter- 
course, deterred him fro 01 attacking every position 
\vith the scaling-ladder of his logic: ,. \Vhy," he ,vould 
ask, "should a man be fonder of father, nlother, 
brother and sister than of strangers?" To say that 
Nature dictated it, provoked, at once, the retort, that, 
if his nature did ?lot dictate it, no one could þro'l'e 
that he ,vas bound by ,,"hat other people's nature 
dictated to thenl. 
This story takes us to what \vas fundanlental in 
\Vard's doctrine. He had no belief in, and no respect 
for, ., nature," in himself or others. To an arguolent 
based on the Fifth Comnlandnlent he would haye 
listened deferentially, but v;ould have pointed out 
that "honouring" does not imply "liking." '[hat it 
is a law of healthy nature that men love one another 
the nlore they know one another-as nluch a law as 
that particles of nlatter attract one another in propor- 
tion to their nearness-perhaps never occurred to 
him, or seemed not to the point. "Why should it 
be a great 11latter to nle that I and another sprang 
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fro111 the sanle 'V0111b? "-said a young philosopher to 
an old one sonle two thousand years ago, and was 
pronlptly rebuked for his unnaturalness. Yet this 
exactly expresses \\T ard's tenlper: he did not mind 
being unnatural, provided he ,vas logical. 
Unnaturalness pervaded even his Christianity. No 
Jlohammedan could have 1110re conlpletely ignored 
than he, in one of his ({z'cta, the revelation of God's 
Fatherhood. Our attitude towards Hinl, he taught, 
nlust be that of a creature to\vards its Creator, and 
therefore "abject." \\Then a foolish person would 
have corrected him and have substituted ,. deference" 
for H abjectness," we nlight have expected that \Vard 
\vould have flashed up into pious indignation at this 
ill-chosen, and ahnost profane, atteIl1pt to express 
., filial devotion"; but here again the nature of the 
nlan broke out. Though he ,vas ahvays trying to be 
"abject," he seldom succeeded in being, at heart, even 
decently reverent for n1any nlinutes together. The 
\yhole thing ,vas a ganle, a dialectical contest. Instead 
of being horrified at the profanity of this advocate of 
" deference," or genuinely saddened, or seriously 
alarmed by such spiritual ignorance, the 111istake \vas 
to hinl "intensely ludicrous"; and "his delight and 
sense of its absurdity \vas unbounded." \\T as not 
James Mozley right, and ,vas there not something of 
the " Frankenstein" in such a nlan as this, who, while 
calling on hunlanity to prostrate itself abjectly before 
the Creator could feel an "unbounded delight" that 
He ,vas misinterpreted by one 1)[ His o,vn creatures? 
The comic ele!nent in \Vard l1light well be supposed 
to have told against hinl with X e\ynlan. His love of 
paradox ll1ade it difficult to take hiIl1 seriously. "l\lake 
yourself clear that you are justitìed in deception and 
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then lie like a trooper "-has a \vholeso111e honest ring 
about it; but it ,vould repel a mind conversant \vith 
questions of ,. economy," "reserve." and the like. 
Not less startling \yas his dictun1: ., I f any 111an be 
caned 'moderate,' or 'venerable,' be\\9are of him; if he 
be called both, you may be sure he is a scoundre1." 
He would sn1ile on a man with the 1110st affectionate 
s,veetness and assure him in the gentlest and n10st 
genial tone that his vie\vs were ,. base" and" detest- 
able." This he could do, of course, because the ,vhole 
thing partook of the nature of a contest of skill; so 
that in the n10st ardent discussion of the deepest 
subjects he couìd always keep his ten1per. But though 
this gave hin1 a great polen1ical advantage it did not 
help hin1 to persuade: and son1etimes he gave his 
friends more trou ble than his enelnies. 
Hi
 manner, too, as \vell as his mind, \\9as essentially 
con1ic. At \\Tinchester his schoolfello\\ys noticed his 
elephantine ,vays, and when he caBle out at Oxford 
as a conversationalist, his personal chllnsiness is said 
to have set off the vivacity and nilnbleness of his 
joyous 11100ds. He ,:vas a great 111usical critic and an 
adnlirable buffo singer. He delighted to intersperse 
his mathelnatical lessons \vith talk about the operas, 
in ,vhich he ,vas \vell up. Prevented by ,veak health 
from fasting, he once detero1ined, at Pusey's sug- 
gestion, to observe Lent by abstaining [ron1 music; 
but an an1using story tells ho,v his resolution gave 
,vay, and how he ,,,as led by do,vn\vard steps from 
unimpeachably sacred n1usic to one of the merriest 
and raciest of buffo songs, till one of his con1panions 
in this musical debauch suddenly ren1inded hin1 that 
Pusey lived next door. On another occasion, ,,"hen 
a Balliol tutor ,vas alarn1ed by unusual noises O\Ter 
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his head, he \vas reassured by a tolerant scout, .. It's 
honly 1\lr. \Vard, Sir, a-hacting of a cherubinl." 
All this, one \vould have thought, would have nlade 
a great gulf between hinl and a man so reserved, so 
essentially non-social as N ewnlan. N or can it be said, 
in explanation, that \Vard supplemented Newman 
\"here the latter ,vas weakest, that is, in knowledge of 
ecclesiastical, and especially n1ediæval, history. Of 
facts of alnlos(every kind he kne\v very little. \Vhen h
 
\vas a boy of twelve, he asked where soles "
gre1CJ." But 
of history he delighted to confess a portentous ignor- 
ance. I-Ie" took his facts," he said, "fronl Newman." 
Just before formally joining the Tractarians, he had 
an intervie\v \vith Bonamy Price at Rugby, in order 
that he nlight go through the form of hearing what 
\\'as to be said on the other side. Hereon, Price 
elicited fronl \Vard that he was in total ignorance as 
to the facts on which the T ractarian doctrines \yere 
based. \Vard demonstrated, on his side, that, since 
Price's teaching led logically to infidelity, the facts on 
\\?hich it was based 1122tst necessarily be false. So the 
conlbatants parted; \Vard none the less confident 
than beÍore, as \vas natural; for he did not care so 
nluch about facts as about a logical systenl. 
Still, this deficiency of \Vard's makes our problem 
the nlore difficult. That \\T ard, kno\ving nothing of 
anything except nlusic, plays, logic, and mathematics, 
should have fornlulated as his creed, " Credo in Ne'l(J- 
7JZan1lU7Jl "-this is intelligible enough: but it is not so 
easy to understand hO\\l the keen and subtle logician 
\yho led the T ractarian Party was forced to deviate 
from his route, or to accelerate his nlarch, bv one 
" 
\yho, logician though he \\I?as, ,vas not perhaps, in this 
respect, far superior to hinlself; and this, too, a man 
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of such a restless, discursive, nlotley disposition, \vho 
was so habitually given to be\vildering and startling 
his friends by his abrupt and uncouth transitions from 
religious nletaphysics into the realnls of the very 
lightest and frothiest Inerrinlent, that they fanliliarIy 
likened hinl to "Thol1las Aquinas dancing a ballet"! 



 108. HO'iJ it callIe to þass that ll7ar{í llzade Ne7iNuau 
Sa)'" JTes" or ".1\7 0 " 'iUhell he {lid not '(('ish to 


Yet a closer exanlinaticn \vollld show that \Vard's 
superficial qualities a little deceived his Oxford friends, 
and concealed a character \vhich, in sonle points, nlight 
well clain1 affinity with N e\vman's, or at least nlight 
appeal to it. 
 e\Vnlan \vas given to tnelancholy; and 
\Vard had fits of depression that alnlost an10unted to 
disease. Like N eWlnan, \\T ard had never been a boy, 
anà had never known the free delights of childhood. 
The char111s of country life seenl never to have at- 
tracted him; he had no eye for beauty of form, either 
in nature or in art. Games, too, he never cared for. 
The theatre was the great delight of his boyhood-till 
the curtain fell; and then came a reaction, sonletimes 
nloving hinl even to tears. Bet\veen the acts, he could 
not chat, or \vait, but must needs be reading sonlething, 
nlost1y nlathen1atics. At a party, he \vould sit by 
hin1self, silent, biting his nails, looking bored to death; 
and on one occasion he bluntly told his hostess that he 
not only looked, but 'L
'as, bored-after which he fled 
honle by himself through the tnud. Poetry and novels 
he despised. \Vhat had such a boy as this to do with 
boyhood? 
\Vhen he went to \Vinchester things \vere but 
little better. The 1110rality of the place \yas then bad. 
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and the recollection of it filled hinl with "horror," 
which he carried with hinl to the grave. But he did 
not try to sten1 the streanl. Not that he could have 
done nluch. A true " forty years in the ,vilderness" 
are four years in a public school, when, against a few 
who love evil, and amid the many \vho love neither 
good nor evil, one alone stands up for the good. But 
there is no evidence that \Vard ever put hinlself out of 
the \vay to make things better. He \vas "content if 
he could follo\v his own ways quietly \vithout caring 
111uch for those of others." Except to abstractions, 
he ,vas al \va ys bli nd. He never could fasten up a 
parcel or a package; and once he returned to a scout 
an uncut pencil ,vith the remark that it would not 
\vrite. But his chief blindness he reserved for hunlan 
nature. In tin1e, he became Senior Prefect; and then 
he \vas forced, in the way of duty, to enforce some 
kind of order. But he knew so little of what \vas 
going on around him that, under his prefectship, there 
\vas-a thing alnlost unheard of at an English Public 
School-an outbreak of the lo\ver boys against the 
rule of the upper ones; and he seriously injured one 
of the rebels in defending himself against their attacks. 
\Vith so n1any avenues of natural and almost ne- 
cessary happiness thus closed against him, did he 
exaggerate his o\vn disadvantages \vhen he declared 
that he had never kno\vn what it was to be a 
boy and that melancholy was the background of his 
life? 
There \vas, ho\vever, a great difference between the 
melancholy of N ewnlan, and what, in \Vard, we ought 
perhaps rather to call intermittent hypochondria. 
\Vith N" e\Ylnan nlelancholy was aln10st voluntary; he 
rather liked to be alone; and if solitude brought 
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dejection, he found a s,veetness in it; he "seen1ed 
never to be so near heaven as then." Ward's feeling 
\vas quite different. He had immense capacities for 
enjoyment, accompanied by constant headaches which 
forced him to seek enjoyment, not in work, but in the 
lightest an1usement. At \Vinchester there was a kind 
of Saturnalia once a year, when the junior boys \vere 
allowed to "peal" (i.e., "appeal," or bestow son1e 
characteristic "appellation" on) their n1asters the Pre- 
fects; and the "peal" for \Vard, the Senior Prefect, 
\vas '" Three three-halfpenny oranges, a bun, and a 
halfpenny fig,' in n1emory of his habitually exact dis- 
tribution of sixpence in eatables sold at the gate 
before going into n10rning school." Boys are great 
portrait-painters, and \ve n1ay infer that, even at a 
public school-,,
here the public fare ,vas hard, and 
supplemented fron1 private sources-this daily dissi- 
pation in a Senior Prefect struck them as odd. His 
father, besides being an authority on finance, was 
a lTIan of splendid constitution and an unrivalled 
cricketer; his mother, a great 111athematician: and 
this \Vinchester "peal" perhaps may help us to un- 
derstand the struggle bet\veen a strong, heavy, and 
son1ewhat sluggish physique, and an uncontrollable 
restlessness of abstract and unin1aginative thought. 
It was as though Caliban and Ariel had to draw up 
a program.me for joint amusenlent; and no\y it was 
"three three-halfpenny oranges" and C0111ic opera, 
and "hacting of a cherubin1"; and presently it was 
Inathematics, and Suarez, and conlplines, and vespers, 
and The I deal of a Christian Church: or, sometimes, 
the pair agreed on a piece that could please then1 
both, and then it \vas ,. Thon1as Aquinas dancing a 
balle t." 
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Hence it was that in religion, as in other dis- 
tractions, he required to be immediately and incisively 
impressed. Otherwise he was bored. Long before 
he joined the T ractarians, he used to go to mass in a 
Romanist chapel for the sake of the music and its aid 
to his devotions. I f he ,vas asked to supply such aids 
fron1 his own imagination, he could not do it; for he 
had not the faculty. 1"he Anglican Conlmunion Ser- 
vice, he said, bored hinl to death; if he must needs go 
to it, he must be alIo\ved at all eyents to go to the 
theatre first. So little notion had he of real spiritual 
a we, that, to the last, he seen1S to have retained the 
belief of his youth that "to excite any degree of 
reverence an instantaneous effect must be felt." 
The quiet processes of nature, the gradual develop- 
l11ents of things, the slow lessons of life, the stilI 
small voices in humanity and history-these instilled 
into hinl no awe whatever: he was in1pervious to 
everything except ,vhat we n1ay call the slap-bang 
impressions, which nature seldom deigns to conyey. 
But nature's recalcitration was no objection to our 
Frankenstein. If N e,vman was on his guard against 
nature, \Vard ,vas absolutely dead to her: the one 
ll1ay be called anti-natural, the other (in a sense) un- 
natural. Authority therefore, in religion, ,vhich at- 
tracted the former, would proye absolutely irresistible 
to the latter, if only it could instantaneously captivate 
him. 
 or ,volIld he be in the least repelled by any 
seeD1ing violations of nature or nature's la\vs. The 
one thing needful \vas that the aching void within hinl 
should be filled by sonlething satisfying to his physical 
nature, and not at variance \vith the la\vs of locric and 
ð 
abstract thought. As for '
facts" he knew nothing 
about then1. They" bored " him. I f the doctrines of 
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a religion \vere true, it seen1ed certain that the facts 
on which it \vas based could not be false. 
Yet there had been a tin1e w hen he had adn1ired 
the teaching of Arnold. Its freedonl fronl cant at- 
tracted him, its genuine recognition of true liberty 
and the clain1s of the poor, its deep, sober, and pious 
earnestness. Newman's Lectures on "Popular Pro- 
testantism" he had heard and adll1ired, but they \vere 
too controversial, perhaps, to touch his heart. To 
friends who urged him to hear one of N e\\?man's 
sernlons at St. l\lary's, he replied. "\\Thy should I 
go and listen to such Inyths?" But, one afternoon, 
J->assing St. 1Ylary's porch, he yielded to a repeated 
request and went in. 1""hat l1loment ,vas the begin- 
ning of a personal influence on the part of I\ eVvman, 
such as \\' ard had never felt before. The publication 
of F roude' s ReJJzai1ls early in 1838 brought matters 
to a head, and this, perhaps, caused \\T ard's fornlal 
adhesion; but, before that time, he \vas ready to be 
convinced, only feeling that the T 
ia lJIcdia did not go 
far enough. Practically, therefore, N e\Vnlan himself, 
and nothing else, was the secret of \\T ard's conversion. 
I t ,vas not N e\\
n1an's controversial or intellectual 
po\vers, it was that he brought home to the heart of 
his ne\v follower the reality of a definite systenl more 
satisfying to him than the doctrine of Arnold. Sug- 
gested by Newman, this \vas nlore fully and out- 
spokenly developed in F roude's RC'llzai1ls, the publica- 
tion of which made him "leap for joy," and declare 
that he had now found what he "ranted. But New- 
man, and no one else, he o\vned as his intellectual 
parent in religious 111atters. Probably he o\ved him 
Blore than this: 
onlething beyond a " systen1," son1e- 
thing of that debt \\?hich Lockhart avo\yed-a sense, 
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clear or vague, that, through N eWlnan, he felt, as he 
had never felt before, that inexpressible Presence 
\vhich seen1S to betoken God. 
Is it not intelligible that such a convert as this 
should have appealed powerfully to N e,vnlan's respon- 
sive sense of "That was due from a leader to followers. 
especially to one \vho trusted him so blindly that he 
accepted facts at once on his authority and took hinl 
aln10st as his very Creed? COluing to N ewnlan as to 
a fountain of freshness, as to the shado",? of a great 
rock in the barren and dry land of his o\vn solitary 
depressions, \vas it strange that \Vard found hin1 ready 
at least to listen synlpathetically? And, after listening, 
\vhen it came to answering, who can be surprised if 
the Leader, being what he ,vas, tried to ans\ver synl- 
pathetically too? Did it occur to hinl that \\Tard \vas 
deficient in reverence? But how? I f his ne\v fol1o\ver 
was a little too nluch given to tranlpIing on tuen's con- 
\?entions, yet, as a set-off, was he not ready to be 
" abject H towards God? Nor was it likely that the 
mixing of things sacred and grotesque, the conversion 
of religious discussion into sportive polenlics, the abrupt 
transitions from "Thomas Aquinas I' to "dancing a 
ballet," \yould be obtruded on his spiritual parent. If 
r\ e\YIUan no\v and then caught glinlpses of it, he kne\y 
enough of his o\vn nature to be well a\vare that a luan 
might be superficially mirthful, and yet, at heart, 
" shudder at hinlself." 
To a leader largely dependent upon externals, given 
to wait for " signs;' and doubting \,,-hether to advance 
or stand still, this new ally may well have appeared 
as a kind of token that it was "intended" that he 
should go forward. F or here \vas one ,vho, in 
thoroughness, straightforwardness, unflinching honesty 
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and hatred of shams, appeared to recall the dead friend 
\vhose Breviary al\yays lay upon his table. Under a 
very different shape, and \vith nlany contrasts of expres- 
sion, in \Vard's progressive interrogations, and pro- 
gressive suggestions of conclusions follo\ving irresistibly 
upon prenlises, N ewnlan ll1ight think he heard nothing 
less than a nlessage fronl Hurrell F roude, once nlore 
urging hill1 to speak out, and protesting against his 
" econonlies." Could hll1nan being be 1110re honest? 
Did he know anyone 1110re free fronl prejudice? \Vho 
could be 1110re open to see logical difficulties and yet 
nlore ready to believe in religious Authority? \ Vho 
,vas less disposed to put a vain trust in the teachings 
of nature or in the pronlptings of his o\vn heart? 
\Vere there not in \\Tarel alnlost all the elements 
needed for the attainnlent of truth? \ \Then such a 
nlan, noted throughout Oxford for his social brightness, 
his genial vigour, and his skill in controversy, canle to 
the head of the Tractarian })arty in the attitude of a 
pupil asking \vhether the tcacher meant this or that, 
,vas it strange that the latter should feel bound to say 
yes, or no, to the best of his ability, and that having 
said yes, he should feel bound to adhere to it, if 
possible ? 



 109. TITho 'ü'as 10 blalllc? 
So natural \vas all this that neither pupil nor teacher 
\yould seenl to require excuse, the one for asking ques- 
tions, the other for trying to ans\ver. Yet one of 
N eWll1an' s ablest friends declares that N eW111an " felt 
the annoyance and the unfairness of this perpetual 
questioning for the benefit of 1\lr. \Vard's theories, and 
there can be little doubt that, in effect, it drove him 
on\vard and cut short his time of \vaiting." The 
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T ractarian chief is condoled with, because in this case, 
the simple rule of "answering a fool according to his 
folly" could not be put i.n use. " \Vhen the asker is 
no fool, but one of the sharpest-witted of mankind, 
asking with little consideration for the condition or the 
\vishes of the answerer, with great power to force the 
answer he wants, and with no great tenderness in the 
use he makes of it, the situation becomes a trying 


" 
one. 
\Vhy "trying," for a teacher to ans\ver questions, 
for a leader to lead? The only contingency that would 
make it "trying" \vould be, if the leader had not made 
up his nlind about the route and would not confess it. 
But who could have supposed that? Surely it would 
have been, at that time, an insult, at all events in a 
devoted disciple, even to suspect such a thing for a 
moment. Grant that \\T ard, with his general blìndness, 
did not perceive Newman's embarrassment and annoy- 
ance; grant that he was a little inconveniently loud in 
proclaiming through High Street ,vhat he had heard in 
Oriel: yet, after all, what is a leader supposed to do 
except lead? \Vhy, if he nleans "halt," does he not say 
" halt"? \\Tho expects" tenderness" or "considera- 
tion" in a colonel sending to his general for orders in 
some crisis? In 1838 ,ve found Ne\vrnan, not without 
a touch of complacency, avowing that he was ""riting 
for those progressive and shre"vd thinkers who were 
"obliging hinl to say Yes or No." He did not then, 
apparently find it a "nuisance " to be thus questioned, 
and even to be pushed on by questioners. " One can- 
not stop still," so he ,vrote to Keble, but ,vithout a 
,yord of complaint or regret. He did not "vrite, he 
said, for the country clergy, but for these Y es-or-N 0 
young Oxford men, to whom he felt sure that he was 
VOL. II L 
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of use; and he added, "I do not consider that for 
them I am going too fast." \Vhat blame, then, 
attached to these new disciples, if finding a teacher 
who was willing to be questioned, they questioned 
freely? And when he found that they had reached a 
point where he could, for the present, ans\ver no further 
questions, was it not for him to say so ? 
But a false sense of duty seems to have forced 
Newman to say something when he had nothing to 
say. "When I wanted to be in peace and silence," he 
writes in the Apologia, "I had to speak out." How 
" had to "? Does this Inean anything more than " I 
thought I had to"? or, "I t seemed expedient to" ? 
Again, "This phase had a tendency to be\vilder and 
upset nle ;" and, " I nstead of saying so, as I ought to 
have done, perhaps from a sort of laziness I gave 
ans\vers at random, which have led to my appearing 
close or inconsistent." This avowal is repeated at 
great length, and in different forms, through several 
pages; sometinles \vith a "perhaps," or "might be," 
or other qualifications sho\ving that the author in later 
years found it difficult to recall his exact motives. 
Sometimes, he says, when he was asked whether cer- 
tain conclusions did not follo,v from a certain principle, 
he "might not be able to tell at the nloment." That 
is, of course, intelligible; and the natural inference 
would be that, if he ,,,as not able to " tell," he did not 
" telL" But then he goes on, "Or it might so happen 
that ll1Y head got sinlply confused . . . . and thus I 
gave my sanction to conclusions \vhich really \vere not 
mine;" and then he "had to unsay them." As 
another possibility, he adds, "Perhaps I did not like 
to see men scared or scandalized by unfeeling logical 
inferences." He also felt \yith St. Ambrose, he says, 
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that salvation does not come by dialectic. and he "had 
a great dislike of paper logic." Or again, "Great 
acts take time. At least, this is \vhat I felt in my own 
case; and therefore to come to Ine \vith methods of 
logic had in it the nature of a provocation, and, though 
I do not think I ever showed it, made me somewhat 
indifferent how I met them, and perhaps led me, as a 
means of relieving my impatience, to be n1ysterious or 
irrelevant, or to give in because I could not meet them 
to my satisfaction." And then comes \vhat seems 
intended as a thrust against \\lard: "A greater trouble 
still than these logical mazes ,vas the introduction of 
logic into every subject ,vhatever, so far, that is, as 
this was done. . . . One is not at all pleased when 
poetry, or cloq uence, or devotion is considered as if 
chiefly intended to feed syllogisms." 
The meaning at the bottom of all these confessions 
is a little hard to elicit. But it seerns to amount to 
this. The ne'v phase of the Movement introduced by 
the young Tractarians under vVard was pernleated 
with Logic; it be,vildered and upset the Leader; 
instead of keeping silent ,vhen he knew not what to 
say, he committed hinlself to speech. His motives for 
this he describes variously: sometimes it \vas out of a 
friendly synlpathetic feeling to\varels those vvho were 
loving and loyal to him as \vell as to the Cause ; some- 
times it was because he wished to retain useful allies, 
who, otherwise, \vould have taken a course of their 
own; sometimes it "vas mere bewilderment during 
\vhich he lost his head and hardly knew what he said; 
sometimes it \vas impatience or recklessness under 
" provocation;" or it \vas a sense of helplessness; or 
it was " a sort of laziness." 
\Ve should think meanly of a teacher of anything, 
L 2 
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and very tneanly of a teacher of religion, \yho gave 
reckless answers to pupils because he was, in any 
sense," lazy." 1.\ e\yman \vas not "lazy;" but he had 
no reverence for \vords, and \vas always too nluch dis- 
posed to use thenl at random. * Providence had placed 
him in the position of a leader; lead therefore he must; 
and, being a leader, he must not refuse to speak to 
those who asked for instructions. True, that he had 
no instructions to give; but that must not be allo\vecl 
to make him "\vilful"; he nlust say \yhat was given 
to him to say. i\dd to this a touch of the practical 
leader's instinct, the feeling that it would Jlot do to be 
silent; the flock \vould be scattered ; the young men 
would create a scandal by doing sonlething extreme, 
so as to bring discredit on the Cause. Lastly, there 
might be a sense that silence was contemptible. 
There was, he ahvays felt, an int
IIectual co\vardice 
in not ascertaining, and a nloral co
?ardice in not 
avowing, the logical basis of one's belief; and this 
perhaps \yas in his nlind (though not on the surface) 
",,"hen he wrote, t\'"O or three years after\vards. "keeping 
silence looks like artifice." 
Still, taking N e\vman's o\vn confessions, and the 
most favourable yie\v of thenl, \ve can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that he ,vas rnore to blalne for allowing 
himself to be pushed on, than \\' ard for pushing hin) 
on. And, in arrest of the severe condemnation passed 
on \tVard for his want of insight into N e\vman's 
feelings, 
?e ought to consider that Newman is 
adnlitted by 010St of his admirers to have been ex- 
tremely difficul t to understand and foIl 0\\-. An indirect 
mind clothing its thoughts in indirect expressions 
resulted in continual surprises for all his well-wishers. 
He could not tell anyone-he could seldom tell hinl- 
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self-exactly \vhat he n1eant. Even his dearest friends 
and chosen co-operators (all except F roude) he left 
very much in the dark about his feelings and phases 
of thought; Keble partially, Bo\vden very largely, 
Pusey and Rickards altogether. The implied attack in 
the Aþolo.5
ia-implied both in \vhat is said and in what 
is not said-is so bitter, so groundless, and so \videly 
diffused, that the brief and Illoderate defence made by 
'vV ard' s biographer ought in fairness to be placed before 
the reader :- 


" In this state of things he failed to see that after a time his guide 
became en1barrassed and unwilling to pursue the discussion, as 
having reached a point where he was unprepared to talk until he had 
had more tin1e to think. 'Vhen, years later, the Aþologia appeared, 
this can1e on 'Vard as a new light. He considered indeed, that 
later differences had accentuated the feelil1g there indicated-had, 
as it were, led Dr. N ewn1an to look at the past through glasses 
coloured by n10re than recent events; but nevertheless he was pained 
at discovering an elen1ent in their Oxford relations of which he had 
been at the tÍ1ne wholly unconscious." 


This helps us to construct that picture of the actual 
facts for which we vainly look in the Apologia. Re- 
viewing \vhat had happened, a quarter of a century 
after it happened, Newman realized vividly how it 
ought to have happened. The pace was forced, he 
could not deny that, by the ne\v auxiliaries. But for 
their precipitate ill-timed n10vement on his left \ving, 
the \vhole army might have gone steadily on\vard, and 
might, perhaps-\vho kno\vs ?-have acted together til1 
the last. However explained, this intrusive incident 
-exhibiting the Leader not as leading but as being 
thrust forward by one of his aides-de-canp-introduced 
into the history of the l\Iovement a little of the 
grotesque and undignified. But, at least, it was a relief 
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to connect the nlemory of the unpleasing fact \vith one 
who, like Oakeley, was in the front of the ne\v allies 7 
and \vho-by his age, attainments, tone of mind, sacri- 
fices for the cause, and well-known reputation in 
London-might seem worthy to be their leader. This 
person was also comnlended to his memory by recent 
pleasurable events; \\T ard, on the other hand, was dis- 
conlmended by recent painful relations. I t was a 
habit of N e\yman's, \vhen he ,vas to blame, to lay the 
blame, at least in part, upon some one else, and 
especially on some one whom he had already treated 
unfairly. * The rest follo\ved as a matter of course. 
\Vhat ought to have been in the past, was, in the 
Apologia. The abrupt, uncouth, odd, straightforward, 
veracious, acute logician, who had done all the ,york, 
was quietly put back into oblivion; and as long as 
Newman's famous self-defence is read with a confi- 
dence in its accuracy equal to the adnliration for its 
style, so long \vill "a typical Oxford man," of " elegant 
genius" and "classical mind" be supposed to have 
been "the most prominent person" in that band of 
shrewd young thinkers \vho forced Newman to say 
Yes or No-\vhen he would have preferred (and would 
have done well) to be silent, because he had nothing 
to say. 
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 110. "Last words as an Anglican " 
11' April 1839 Newman wrote an article in the 
British Critic \vith the view of sho\\-ing that there was 
no permanent basis of belief for serious and rational 
persons in Puritanism, or orthodox Protestantism, or 
\"hat \vas called "sound Church of Englandism"; 
and that, bet\\-een Rome and Rationalism, there was 
nothing except the Via llfedia. The article \vas. 
entitled "The State of Religious Parties." Looking 
. back to it in after years, he describes it as containing 
(although he was not conscious of it at the time) the 
last \\yords that he spoke as an Anglican to Anglicans. 
The year had opened with attacks in the press from 
all quarters on the Bishop of Oxford for favouring the 
Tractarians. Newman also himself was not spared. 
But he was not discouraged. I n a confidential letter 
(J anuary) to Rogers, he says that if he were in the 
\vorld, he might possibly be disheartened, but there 
he could not " realise things enough either to hope or 
fear." And then-" the world,H perhaps, suggesting to 
him the Apostolic use of the word-he drops for a 
n10n1ent into his old self-introspective- mood: "I t 
son1etimes comes on me as an alarming thing, almost 
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a sin, that I doubt whether I should grieve though all 
that has been done 111elted away like an ice-palace. I 
do not mean, of course, that I should not grieve in th
 
case of individuals I knew, or should not be annoyed 
about opponents, ,,-horn I knew, triumphing-but I 
speak of the whole as a work. I wish I lived as much 
in the unseen world as I think I do not live in this. 
The fear is, lest one lives in a world between the two, 
a selfish heart." 
Yet imn1ediately after he has given us this glimpse 
into the shifting tide of distrustful and oscillating 
thoughts in the depth of his mind, he shakes off this 
nlood, and the next sentences breathe nothing but 
hope. "Poor Gladstone" is being attacked for his 
book on Church and State; he feels as if he could do 
anything for him; it is " so noble "of him to brave" the 
tempest" for the good cause. The Tracts are selling 
faster than they can print them. Extracts from the 
Tracts against Popery were to be stitched into the 
February Inagazines, and Pusey was going to write 
"a manifesto of principles." N a good might come 
fronl that, perhaps, "for the avo\ved object," but it 
\vould encourage and strengthen friends, \vho would 
kno\\? what to say. I twas rumoured that the Irish 
clergy \\Tere going to protest against them en 'lJzasse ; 
but" The corn laws, the Belgian question, Canada and 
Afghanistan \vill, in a while, divert people's thoughts. 
They will tire of wondering-we shall not tire, so 
b . " 
e It. 
I t was a natural division of labour that Pusey-with 
\vhom one great merit of the Tractarian system was its 
" stationary" character-should undertake "the nlani- 
festo of principles" which would defend them against 
the charge of Popery, \vhile N e\VD1an in his" State of 
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Religious Parties" felt the \vay for a further advance. 
The Aþologia gives us a full account of the latter, 
Newman's last Anglican ,vord. I t begins with almost 
a song of triun1ph, C0111posed from the testimonials of 
their opponents, who mourned over the" fearful pro- 
gress "\vhich had now extended beyond the great cities 
to every to\vn of note, and even to the remotest dis- 
tricts in the Highlands. To what, asks the \vriter, 
\vas this success due? To a reaction froln the dry, 
superficial religious teaching and literary thought of 
the last century; to the same causes that had ,von 
the ear and heart of the public for Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, and \V ordsworth, who, by instilling a higher 
philosophy into enquiring minds, and by appealing to 
high principles and feelings, indirectly interested the 
genius of the age in the cause of Catholic truth. Some 
such a Movement \vas not only natural; it was 
necessary; it had been actually predicted twenty years 
ago: how absurd, then, to attribute it to the n1achina- 
tions of a few Oxford n1en-and these, too, so 
differently circumstanced, Keble con1ing from a country 
parsonage, Pusey from the German Universities and 
Arabic lVISS.; hin1self "n1uch indebted to the friend- 
ship of Archbishop \\I
hately" ! 
The article then points out that, as a mixed n1ulti- 
tude \vent out of Egypt \vith the Israelites, so must it 
be in the present IVIovement. There must be youthful, 
unwise, too zealous adherents, \yho ,vould discredit the 
Cause, and for \vhose conduct the Cause 111uSt not be 
considered responsible. Thence it proceeds to the 
Cause itself, the Via .JIedia, \vhich, though based on 
Antiquity, was to be such a "reproduction" of the old as 
\vould be "really new." Then follows a plain \varning 
that the Moven1ent ,vas a tentative one, that the 
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leaders were feeling their way and that the enterprise 
",'as of the nature of a venture :- 


" \Ve have good hope that a systen1 will be rising up, superior to 
the age, yet harmonizing with, and carrying out its higher points, 
which will attract to itself those who are willing to 111ake a venture 
and to face difficulties, for the sake of sOlnething higher in prospect, 
On this as on other subjects, the proverb will apply, 'Fortes fortuna 
adjuvat.' " 


The future, the author did not venture to predict. 
But he had no doubt about the present duty. Since 
Rationalism was out of the question, Puritanisn1 power- 
less, and sound Church-of-Englandisn1 absolutely il- 
logical-there was no choice bet\veen Rome and the 
ne\v Anglicanism. The Movement might end in 
" son1e miserable schism or still more miserable com- 
promise"; or, on the other hand, the newly-revived 
principle n1ight prevail and bring about a ne\y birth of 
the ancient Religion in the Anglican Church; but, in 
any case, it was their part to press on. Thus the 
article concludes, leaving its readers under a twofold 
ilnpression, first, that the predolllinance of Rome was 
a great and imminent danger; second, that if the new 
Anglican experiment failed, Rome \vas certain to 
prevail : 


" The spirit of Luther is dead; but Hildebrand and Loyola are 
alive. Is it sensible, sober, judicious, to be so very angry with those 
writers of the day, who point to the fact, that our divines of the 
seventeenth century have occupied a ground which is the true and 
intelligible ll1ean between extremes? Is it wise to quarrel with this. 
ground, because it is not exactly what we should choose, had we the 
power of choice? Is it true moderation, instead of trying to fortify a 
ll1iddle doctrine, to fling stones at those who do? . . . \V ould you 
rather have your sons and daughters nlenlbers of the Church of 
England or of the Church of ROlne ? " 
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\Vant of straightfor\yardness or plain speaking is the 
last fault that can be brought against this" progres- 
si ve "manifesto. Chronologically retrogressive, it avows 
itself to be " really new" ; and the words " have occupied 
a ground" scarcely attempt to conceal that the" ground H 
may prove untenable. To some it may seem a fault that 
it conlbines an audacious and ahnost insolent aggres- 
siveness against the Evangelicals (who had done so 
much for England), and against the High Church 
party (which, at all events, was a fact), ,vith an almost 
puerile exultation over the possible achievement of a 
new system that as yet did not e\"en exist on paper. 
This, ho\vever, was no fault, but part of a calculated 
and deliberate design. The leader wished to burn the 
boats for his party, and to make it impossible for them 
to fall back either into the Evangelical or into the old 
orthodox caillp of the High and Dry. As for the 
Church of R0I11e he uses it as a bugbear to frighten 
his readers into the New Anglican pale. He does not 
say, here, that to join Rome involved anything ridicu- 
lous, or illogical, or inlmoral. But he kne". that many 
of his readers thought so, and he assunles, and takes 
advantage of, their prejudices; to \vhich indeed he 
appeals when he clainls support fronl all who do not 
wish to be democratic, or pantheistic, or "þoþz.sh." 
In his o,vn mind he kne,v that something approxi- 
nlating to Rome (not Popery) must be his ultimate 
goal, and within a fe\v \veeks \ve shall find him quoting 
te1ldi1Jl'lts ill Lat'Ùt1Jz, as the recognized \var-cry of the 
Party. Yet there is no concealnlent of his opinions 
here. The fault is--what he perhaps considered a 
virtue-his blind confidence in his paper Church, which 
at present did not exist on paper, nor even in his own 
brain \\'ith any sufficient clearness. Presunlably he 
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called this faith, or at least would have described it as 
being of the nature of faith; and this enterprise he 
perhaps had in vie\v when, in his reCf'nt University 
sermon on Faith, he declared that "its anticipations 
will ever seenl to the world irrational and despicable " ; 
that " if \ve ,vere intended for great ends, \ve are called 
to great hazards," and that "great objects exact a 
great venture and a sacrifice is the condition of honour." 
These considerations nlight, perhaps, lessen our impa- 
tience at \vhat must otherwise seenl a reckless and 
egotistic confidence. Yet it is a strange position-to 
be acting as a guide to\vards a Via llIedia, and yet, 
at this very time (as he tells us himself) "feeling 
about for" an available Via llEedia": as though the 
Leader of the Exodus, leaving the mixed nlultitude of 
I srael asleep in their tents \vere to slip out secretly by 
night and grope his \vay a mile or two in the dark, 
feeling about for an available road to Canaan, and then 
to return prepared to act as guide for the nl0rrO\V. 



 I I I. "The coniforis of life," "the 1Jzaz"ll cause H of 
our "waut of love to God" 
N e\Yll1an'S duty at this tinle ,vas two-fold, tentative 
and preceptive: by night, as it were, and in his own 
mind, to " feel about" for the route of the morrow, but 
by day, and in public, to keep "the mixed multitude " 
in order. \Ve have seen how deeply he \vas inlpressed, 
nearly t\VO years before, by the appearances of moral 
failure following on numerical accessions and successes. 
" The State of Religious Parties" vehemently rebukes 
sonle among his adherents \vho" do odd and fierce 
things, display themselves unnecessarily, and disgust 
other people." Ho\v was he to check these excesses? 
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Still nlore, how was he to prevent them for the future, 
by creating a spirit that should render them inlpos- 
sible? He had tried, not long ago, to temper his 
former inculcation of \vorks by laying some stress on 
" the testimony of conscience " as a test of true faith; 
but that had not gone to the root of the matter. l\Iany 
of these voluble and some\vhat ostentatious young l11en 
could point to li\Tes free fronl grave reproach; they 
could appeal to the testinlony of their conscience as 
\\fTell as to fasting and church-going, and yet-there 
\vas sonlething wanting. \\That was it ? 
A sermon on " Love the one thing needful" gives 
the ans\ver to this question. I t echoes the self-distrust 
expressed in the letter written a fe\v days before to his 
friend Rogers: "I wish I lived as much in the unseen 
\vorld as I think I do not live in this. The fear is, 
lest one lives in a \vorld bet\veen the t\vo-a selfish 
heart." "Serious men," it tells us, " though they are, to 
a certain point, keeping God's commandn1ents, yet feel 
that their love is not proportionate. . . . . They feel 
thenlselves to be hollow, a fair outside, \vithout a spirit 
\\'ithin it." l\len act" from a sort of concientiousness 
short of love; from some notion of acting up to a la \V ; 
that is, more from the fear of God than from the love 
of Him." E\Ten" strict obedience is no evidence of 
fervent love"; and consequently l11en have to ask 
themselves in perplexity \vhat proof they have that 
" they are not after all deceiving thenlselves and think- 
ing themselves religious \vhen they are not." 
K othing. could be more plainly or truly put than 
this. And the natural conclusion, bitter, yet \yhole- 
sonle, to many a student, \youlcl seenl to be this, that 
hE' has only a linlited capacity for being truly religious; 
that his habits of criticism and of retirelnent have in- 
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tensified disadvantages possibly great already, arising 
from temperament and taste. He cannot, as son1e 
simple folk can, in a natural free-hearted way, be 
loving and helpful to all around hinl. He is sorry, and 
he tries to make the nlost of opportunities for curing 
his fault, or for receiving the grace that may help hinl 
to cure it: but he does not strain after any spurious 
substitute for this inexpressibly precious gift of love or 
charity. \Vhat little he has of the pure coin, makes 
him shocked at the thought of accepting a great trea- 
sure of base metal in its stead. Not loving men as he 
should, he cannot love God as he should. He knows 
his place. He is content to take a low seat in the 
kingdoln of God. 
But N e\vman dra \vs a different conclusion. Evidently 
-as will appear hereafter-" love," in his n1outh, does 
not mean what it is conlmonly supposed to lnean, but 
some religious faculty, not easily defined. Conse- 
quently, after leading us to suppose that love is the 
test of true Christian faith, and that asceticism, \vithout 
love, is vain, he relapses into the notion-if not, that 
asceticism can cause love-at all events, that, \vithout 
asceticism, love is not possible. Apparently, he does 
not believe that the wear and tear of the duties of 
social life, the atten1pts to do the right thing an1id 
perplexities and temptations, and to do the kind and 
\vise thing (at sonle sacrifice if need be, of one's o\vn 
inclinations, but not necessarily with any sense of deli- 
berate sacrifice) constitute the best kind of asceticisnl. 
"', l\lortification of the flesh" i.e. ., putting to death the 
brute selfishness within one," seems to him achievable, 
not by doing what is right and kind to others, but by 
doing what is unpleasant to oneself. Hence, he brings 
llS round to the conclusion that" the cOl1lforts of life" 
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are the main cause of "our \vant of love, and that it 
would be "shocking" to meditate on the sacrifice of 
the Saviour on the Cross without habitual preparation 
of the heart by denying oneself comforts and inflicting 
on oneself pains. People nlust agree to differ, perhaps, 
on these things. Yet there are those who would also 
think it "shocking" to suppose that sitting in a cold 
roonl, or fasting, or sleeping on bare boards, would 
enable one to enter into the meaning of that Agony 
which caused the Saviour to pray that the cup might 
pass fronl Hiol. 
There is, at all events, a consistency in Newman's 
habitual severance of Christian love fronl human good- 
will, affection, or kindliness. I t pervades the sermons 
of this period of oscillation. Love is brought forward 
into an unusual prominence, but he will make it more 
and more clear that he does not mean human love. 
Already he tells us that, in the ordinary amiability and 
friendliness of men to each other in ,yord and deed, 
"our love is not enlarged . . . . the presence of 
Christ is not in it ;" and again, he speaks of " charity" 
as unacceþtable to 1JZe1l. "I f," he adds, "we do not 
afflict ourselves in light things, God will afflict us in 
heavy things;" and "as certainly as temporal pros- 
perity is the gift of the I
aw, so also are hardship and 
distress the gift of the Gospel." I t was at this time 
that he laid do\vn as a rule for þrese'JZt use, that " it is 
good for a man" to remain unmarried. As for any 
guidance, or lesson, to be derived by Christians fron1 
nature, art, or literature, he appears not only to ignore 
or deny the possibility of such help but even to assert 
that they are hindrances: "N 0, never ,vhile the Church 
lasts, \vill the words of old Jacob be reversed-aU 
things here are against us but God." 
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 I 12. Present B lessillgs t 
1'here fol]ows a sermon in \yhich Newman Blakes 
one of his very few attenlpts to express that feeling of 
thankfulness \vhich is so exuberant in the Epistles of 
St. Paul. I t is entitled " Present Blessings," and was 
,,'ritten or preached on the day "when we first catch 
sight as it were of the F orty Day
 of Lent," * being 
apparently .intended to caution S0111e of "the mixed 
111ultitude," who ,vere ,"ont to do " odd things," against 
excessive austerities. St. Paul, he reminds them, "did 
not look on this life \vith bitterness, conlplain of it 
1110rosely, or refuse to enjoy it ;" gl00n1 is no Christian 
tenlper; \ve nlust live in sunshine even when we 
50rro\v. As the Three Children called on all the works 
of the Lord to rejoice, so '\;
e lnay imitate them at least 
"so far as to look abroad on this fair \yorld." Nay, he 
yentures to say-in a spirit quite contrary to his general 
precepts enjoining an attitude of hostility or defence- 
that \ye may hold COlIl11111111:011 'Zuith "what ,ye see there, 
\vhile we seek Hinl \vho is invisible:" we n1ay "admire 
it while \ve abstain frorn it." And then he proceeds to 
reckon up the gifts of God for \\i
hich \ve may be thankful. 
H ere he is, I \vill not say, at his \vorst, but not at 
his best. Thought, Reason, and I nlagination ; to have 
been made in Goel's inlage; to have the power of 
loving and being loved; dOlnestic affection, and social 
good-will; these high gifts or faculties, revived, strength- 
ened, consecrated to the highest purposes, and blessed 
,vith the noblest hopes, by the Revelation of Christ; 
-there is no mention at all of these things, except so 
far as a conlparatively brief and cold tribute is paid to 
them as fornls of " Christian brotherhood." * But four or 
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fiye pages are not thought too much to extol the good- 
ness of God because He has not caused food to taste 
like medicine, and has not made wounds and blows the 
necessary means of attaining health and strength. 
Nay, He has even made life itself, and food, and 
sleep, pleasurable-whereas He might have ordained 
it otherwise!! And then a page more, to show that 
there is authority for eatz.'JZg: it is sanctioned by the 
high precedents of Abrahanl, Melchizedek, the Angels, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, the Seventy Elders, David, Elijah, 
and St. Paul! 


"Let us now thank God that He has not put us into an evil 
world, or subjected us to a cruel master, but has given us a continual 
record of His own perfections in all that lies around us. Alas! it 
,,'ill be otherwise hereafter with those whon1 God puts out of His 
sight for ever. Their world will be evil; their life will be death; 
their rulers will be the devil and his angels; flan1es of fire and the 
lake of brÌ111stone will be their n1eat and drink; the heaven above 
thel11 will be brass; their earth will be dust and ashes; the blood in 
their veins will be as n10lten lead. Fearful thought! which it is not 
right to do 1110re than glance at. Let us utter it, and pass by. 
Rather it is for us to rejoice that we are still in the light of His 
countenance, on His good earth, and under His warm sun. Let us 
thank Hin1 that He gives us the fruits of the earth in their season, 
that He gives us 'food out of the earth, and wine that Inaketh glad 
the heart of lnan, and oil to 111ake hÌ111 a cheerful countenance, and 
bread to strengthen 1uan's heart.' Thus was it with our fathers of 
old time, thus is it with us now. After Abrahan1 had fought with 
the kings, JYlelchizedek brought forth bread and wine to refresh 
hÌ1n. The angels who visited him n1ade then1selves Inen, and ate of 
the calf which he dressed for then1. Isaac blessed Jacob after the 
savoury meat. Joseph's brethren ate and drank" &c. &c., 


I t adds to our perplexity that we are here called 
on to thank God specially for these very "conlforts ) 
\vhich he has told us, are "the main cause of our 
\vant of love to Hitn"! The only explanation that 
VOL. II 'I 
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suggests itself for this sernlon is that N eWIllan may 
have been using the arguments that would have 
most weight, not with himself, but \vith some of 
those who were "too young to be wise and too \varm 
to be sober." But, nothing, surely. justifies the juxta- 
position of exhortation to thankfulness for \vholesome 
meat and drink, with a description of those who are 
to eat and drink in hell. This does not encourage 
gratitude or awe, but creeping adulation or abject 
dread. 



 I 13. "TVe feel Jllore J.oy than 'Zue know 'V.Je {io" 


From this attel11pt-so inadequate as almost to make 
us prefer the preacher's terrors to his gratefulness-the 
pendulunl oscillates back, in the next sermon, to "The 
Difficulty of Realizing Sacred Privileges "-a virtual 
avowal that the asceticisms of the recent Lent have, 
or may have, failed to help many to "realize" (i.e. to 
believe heartily in) the Resurrection of Christ. 
"When we are told a thing," says the preacher, "we 
assent to it; we do not doubt it; but \ve do not feel 
it to be true; \ve do not understand it as a fact 
which must take up a position or station in our 
thoughts, and must be acted fronl and acted towards, 
must be dealt with as existing; that is, we do not 
realize it." 
This is very serious indeed. I n some, it nleans, " We 
never grasped Christ's Resurrection in our hearts, 
as having any spiritual significance and harmony with 
spiritual law " : in others, "'.IV e accepted this, along with 
a mass of other facts, upon authority. In some of these 
our faith has been, or may be, shaken; why not in this 
too? " In both cases, the remedy is the same-to apply 
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faith, not to the facts but to the Person behind the facts. 
'[hen Faith and Reason combine to produce a con- 
fidence that the actual details of the fact-whatever 
they nlay be ultin1ately shown to be-are the outcome 
of a great and real spiritual Resurrection, the source 
of life to mankind. But look at the consequence 
of N ewnlan's theory. He prefaces his confession by 
describing-but it Ineans nothing--himself and his 
hearers as "kno\ving and believing this truth entirely." 
But in fact, they do not" know" it at all, and do not 
even spiritually "believe" it, but anI y assent to 
catechisn1s, books, &c., that have told thenl of it : 


"_
nd here we are, even on this great Day, this Day of days, on 
which Christ arose fro111 the dead-here are we, on this yery Day, as 
infants, lying helpless and senseless on the ground, without eyes to 
-;ee or heart to c01l1prehend who we are." 


Ho\v does he encourage himself and his hearers to 
shake off this terrible faithlessness? I n effect, his 
remedy is that they should say over and over again, 
., \\r e do believe in the Resurrection, because \ve have 
kept Lent so well, and therefore, by the laws of our 
Religion, \ve JJzust be really believing in it, even though 
\ve are not conscious of our belief." 


H \Vhile then we feel keenly, t as we ought, that \\ e do not honour 
this Blessed Day with that lively and earnest joy which is its due 
yet let us not be discouraged, let us not despond at this. \Ve do 
feel joy; we feel 1110re joy than we know we do. \V e 
ee 1110re of 
the next world than we know we see. If we have duly in1proved 
the sacred season which is now past; if we have in good earnest, and 
without trifling with ourselves, denied ourselves in 111
at and drink, 
and other indulgences, according to our strength; if we have been 
frequent in prayers according to our opportunities; it cannot be 
ut 
that a blessing has con1e upon us, and is upon us now. \Ve may not 
be sensible of it, but hy and by we shall know it, when we look back 
upon it." 


:\1 2 
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Thus, in one and the sanle sernlon, he seems to admit 
that asceticisnl is not the ,yay to Christ and yet that 
there is no other; that 
?e nlay be dead to Christian 
faith and yet really alive to it ; that when our hearts 
tell us we feel no joy, \\?e are to believe, and to say, that 
\ve do feel joy; and our reason for saying so is to be 
that \ve have" denied ourselves in meat and drink and 
other indulgences "! St. Paul teaches us that, by living- 
to Christ, ,ve die to the world; but N e\vman, convert- 
ing the clauses, 111aintains that, by dying to the world. 
we live to Christ: "Let us only put off the world and 
we put on Christ. The receding fronl one is an ap- 
proaching to the other." That does not follow. One 
cannot produce a cause by producing the effect; you 
Inay exactly illlitate thunder. but you \vill not have 
made lightning. " Recede)) as he lllay from the City 
of Destruction, the Christian pilgrim \vill find, before 
long, that there is a branching of the ways, and ho",? 
can you feel certain ,,?hether he \vill go up-hill to the 
New J erusalenl on his right-or to the left, down-hill, to 
the city of Superstition? 
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 I 14. Faith is "þractically to colonr e'()z"dence ,) 
THE same lllonth \vhich \vitnessed 'Vard's formal 
accession to the Tractarians sa\v N e\Vnlan endeavour- 
ing, in a serlllon before the University, to distinguish 
hetween Faith and Superstition. It \yas entitled 
"Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition." 
A-\.t the outset, he deserts his fanlous definition of 
Reason for ",-hat he calls the popular one. I nits 
proper sense, he says, Reason illcludes Faith; but in 
the popular sense, Reason "is contrasted \yith Faith, 
as nleaning in the n1ain such inferences concerning 
facts, as are derived frolll the facts in question them- 
selves, * that is fronl Evidence, and \vhich lead us con- 
sequently to Knowledge." This seenlS slip-shod. 
Reason is not "the inferences," but the faculty by 
which we derive thenl. And, if "\vhich" refers to 
"inferences," does it express the truth, generally, to 
say that our inferences fronl facts lead to knowledge? 
Do they not often constitute the Á,'1lozuler(g-e itseif-r-as 
\vhen, from certain facts, \ve derive the inference that a 
man has conlnlitted nlurder? But passing by this, we 
have to complain that N e\Vnlan not only risks confusing 
hirnself and us, by introducing a new definition of 
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Reason, but also inlplies his intention to use the \yord 
sometimes according to both definitioJls,. he ".illllse it 
popularly, he says, "for the most part" * ! 
Besides, it is misleading to say that reason derives 
its inferences about facts" from the facts in question," 
unless YOll carefully explain that by" the facts 
in question" you mean all facts that bear uþon the 
truth or falsehood of the state1Jze1lt of fact in question. 
I t is important that this should be seen clearly. 
Here, for exanlple, is a statement of fact :-" A. stole 
a penknife." Among the facts bearing on the truth or 
falsehood of this, are, we ,yill suppose, (I) A. ,vas seen to 
take it up; (2) he \vas heard to remark that he usually 
carried one like it; (3) he was found with it in his 
pocket; (4) he had often done similar things, \vhere no 
one supposed hinl guilty of theft; (5) he ,vas a man of 
great wealth, liberality, and strict integrity. Part of 
this evidence ,yould be described as "evidence to 
character," but it is c'i)ide1lce to facts that haz,c a bearing 
on the fact ill question. It nlay be said, ho\vever, that 
" theft" implies taki1lg'lVith a 1Jlotz.ve, and that it ".ould 
be better to take a case of 1Jzere fact. \\T ell, then. 
suppose that (I) B. and C. say they "sa\v A. take a 
penknife" ; (2) there is no other evidence that A. took 
it; (3) B. and C. have been previously convicted of 
felony upon A.'s e,.idence; (4) A.'s character has never 
been before impugned. \\Tho ,vill assert that the t\yO 
last-mentioned" facts" are not part of the " evidence" 
for everyone \vho \vishes to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion? All this suggests a truer definition of reason, 
as " deriving its inferences as to an alleged fact f1'0112 
all facts bearing uþon the truth 01' falsehood of the 
fact." 
But 1\ e\yman has here unduly contracted the 
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province of his popllldr Reason, as he before unduly 
widened the province of his philosophic Reason. He 
has a purpose in doing both" Then, he wished to 
show that Faith was included in Reason; so he 
defined Reason too amply. N ow he ,vishes to show 
that Faith is superior to Reason, though antagonistic 
to it; so he defines Reason too narrowly. This 
undue circumscription of Reason \vill prepare the ,yay 
for an undue enlargement of the province of Faith. 
It will be said that Faith (not Reason) proceeds on 
" presumptions;" and then it will be ignored that 
"antecedent presumptions" are not J"Zlstified exceþt 
'li.Jhe1l based 01l þrecedz.llg facts and exþerz'e1lces. 
Reason, in other ,vords, will be forced to cede the 
province of antecedent probabilities to Faith; ,vho, 
after annexing it, ,vill demoralize it by bad government 
and let it fall into a state of anarchy. In the end we 
shall be led to the conclusion that faith may" pre- 
sume" pretty much what it likes, even about facts 7 
,vithout any regard to any evidence of any kind 
at all. 
The first step to\vards this confusion is to say that 
Faith, or "the antecedent judgment \vith which a man 
approaches the subject of religion," " practically colours 
the evidence" for the believer, "even in a case in 
,yhich he has recourse to evidence." By the last 
\yords, the writer is apparently speaking of those cases 
in which \ve have recourse to evidence to prove, not 
n10ral conclusions deduced from our religion, but facts 
alleged all through our religious books. But many 
,,,ill contend that neither as to these, nor as to any 
other facts, is Faith to "colour" evidence; and some 
,vill say that such "colouring" is immoral. There 
appears to be also something immoral iG excusing the 
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careless nlisuse or abuse of Reason, as in the following 
passage: ""Then \ve come to \vhat is called Evidence, 
or, in popular language, exercises of Reason. . . there 
is as little virtue or merit in deciding aright as in \vork- 
ing a mathenlatical problem correctly; as little guilt in 
deciding \vrongly as in Inistakes in accounts, or in a 
faulty memory in history." Is that so indeed? \\Then 
we decide rightly or \yrongly about the guilt of a 
fello\v-creature, are \ve to feel no lnore nloral re- 
sponsibility for our verdict than about the product 
\ve bring out in an attempt to nlultiply t\venty figures 
by twenty? Does not "evidence," in all human 
affairs, appeal not only to our patience, concentration, 
classification, nlemory, and other intellectual faculties, 
but also to our insight into character and freedonl 
from blind and selfish prejudice? and does not this 
freedonl very often arise fronl the syn1 pathetic power 
of thro\\.ing ourselves into the position of others? 
And is not this a moral qualification? 
Yet N e\Vn1an really does SeelTI to believe that it 
does not matter, and that \ye are not to blanlc, if 
through laziness or prejudice \ve aHo\\" ourselves to be 
led by eyidence to quite wrong conclusions as to 
n1atters of fact. He assun1es that \vhen we use our 
reason on evidence \ve clear our Blinds fronl prejudice; 
but he never, perhaps, says-hardly ever it': ilnplies- 
that it Ís 'Zvrollg not thus to clear our Ininds. As 
(in a previous sermon) he spoke lightly and calmly 
about the habit of crediting run10urs unfavourable to 
people \ve dislike, so here he declares that, in political 
and social matters, \ve decide largely on faith-and 
ignores the fact that such fail h is illl III oral, unless based 
on evidence: "Act \ve n1ust," yet we seldom "have 
n1eans of examining into the evidence of the staten1ents 
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on which we are forced to act." And then, after thus 
condoning a great fault in social and political life, he 
goes on to encourage us to cOIll/Ilit the sa1lze fault in 
religion: "And so in religious nlatters, on hearing or 
apparently witnessing a supernatural occurrence, men 
judge of it this ,yay or that, according as they are 
credulous or not, or wish it to be true or not, or are 
influenced by such or such views of life, or have more 
or less knowledge on the subject of miracles." 
This encouragenlent he foIlo\vs up by an argul11ent 
of the it-does-not-follo\v-that-it-lnay-not- be kind. 
Nature, or God, as a fact, is continually teaching 
us -by experience, that presumptuous and a priori 
judgnlents-when they are not based on indirect 
antecedent preceding evidence, and \vhen they dis- 
regard present evidence-lltislead llS; but N e\Vnlan 
urges us to disregard this analogy. It does not follow, 
he says, "because in the insignificant n1atters of this 
\vorld a priori judgnlents run counter to judgments on 
evidence" [\vhat does this nlean but "run counter to 
truth"?] "that therefore, in the \veightier matters of 
the next, a merciful Providence" llzay not have so 
ordered the relatioll between our Illillds and Ilis 
rez1caled will " that presumption, \vhich is the method 
of the rnany, Inay lead to the same conclusions as 
examination, \vhich is the method of the fe\v." 



 I I 5. Lo
'e is to be " The Safeg-uard of Faith" 
Having alIo\ved Faith to neglect evidence, he has 
now to shield it from any further interference on the 
part of Reason, and also to protect it frool degenerat- 
ing into Superstition.. He begins \vith a denial that is 
either a truism or an error. He denies "that an\' 
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intellectual act is necessary for right Faith besides 
itself." Of course, if " right Faith " means "the 
faculty of attaining what is right and true in religion" 
this is so true that it is \vaste of time to state such a 
truth :-" Nothing is necessary for the attainment of 
religious truth but the faculty of attaining religious 
truth." But this is nonsense. The fact, \vhich he 
ignores, is, that we attain religious truth through the 
right use of all OU1'" faculties, physical, mental, and 
etnotional, and that faith is based upon the right use 
of our reason (in every sense of the \vord) as well as 
on the right use of our senses. Indeed N e\Vlnan 
himself, for once inconsistent, seems so far to distrust 
his o\vn reasoning as to stop short of his logical 
conclusion. F or if Faith o\yes nothing to reason (in 
the popular sense) we should expect hin1 to conclude 
that it z's no 1JlOrC "than a presun1ption " ; but he stops 
short of this, n1erely denying that it neeti be l\IUCH 1110re 
" than a presumption." t 
He then confuses his readers by a sentence shading 
off one assertion into another so as to lea ve the 
in1pression that the last-which he will introduce with 
a "that is "-is equivalent to the first. I italicize the 
misleading words. He denies (I) "that any intel- 
lectual act is necessary for right faith besides itself. . . 
(2) that is, that Reason is the safeguard of Faith." 
rrhese two propositions are quite distinct. Reason 
l11ay be "necessary" as the scaffolding to build up 
Faith. But it does not follow that it may be after- 
,vards necessary as Faith's safeguard. \Vhen therefore 
he thinks he has shown the untruth of the last propo- 
sition he has not shown the untruth of the first. Yet 
, 
he speaks as if he had. The very first line of the 
following extract exhibits hin1 denying that exercises 
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of Reason \vere necessary ill order to belicvc. That 
denial is not true; and it is quite a different thing 
from denying that exercises of reason are needed to 
retain belief. :I(: 
However, assun1ing that he has got rid of Reason, 
N e\vman now asks, \\That, if not Reason, is the safe- 
guard of Faith? And his answer is "a right state of 
heart." The sheep, he says, know the Shepherd; 
others believe not because they are not of H is sheep : 


" \Yhat is here said about e}..ercises of Reason, in order to belie,'- 
ing? \Yhat is there not said of syn1pathetic feeling, of newness of 
spirit, of love? It was fro1l1 lack of love towards Christ that the 
Jews discerned not in Ritn the Shepherd of their souls. ' Ye believe 
not because ye are not of 1\1 y sheep. 1\1 y sheep hear 1\1 y voice and 
follow 
Ie.' It was the regenerate nature sent down fron1 the .Father 
of Lights which drew up the disciples heavenward,-which Inade 
their affections go forth to 111eet the Bridegrooln, and fixed those 
affections on Rin1, till they were as cords of love staying the heart 
upon the Eternal. 'All that the Father giveth l\ie, shall C0111e to 

Ie. No man can come unto ]\lIe, except the Father which hath 
sent J\Ie, draw hin1. It is written in the Prophets, And they shall be 
all taught of God. Every ll1an, therefore, that hath heard and hath 
learned of the Father, c0111eth nnto J\Ie.' It is the new life, and not 
the natural reason, which leads the soul to Christ. Does a child 
trust his parents because he has proyed to hin1self that they are such, 
and that they are able and desirous to do hin1 good, or fron1 the 
instinct of affection? \Ye belie'i)e because we 10'i)e. How plain a 
truth! \Vhat gain is it to be wise above that which is written? 
\rhy, 0 n1en, deface with your n1inute and arbitrary philosophy the 
sÍ1nplicity, the reality, the glorious liberty of the inspired teaching? 
Is this your godly jealousy for Scripture? this your abhorrence of 
hUlnan additions?" 



 I 16. But" lo'i:c" " does not 7JlCan loz'e þrccisclJ'" 
All this is perfectly true, and, in N e\\yman's mouth, 
perfectly misleading. About onc kiud of Faith, \vhich 
he hardly deigns to call Faith, it is true; about 
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another, \vhich is uppernlost in his thoughts, it is false. 
I t is perfectly true about that kind of Faith \vhich is a 
trltst in the Person of Christ-that ll1agnetic force 
\vhich attracted His disciples so marvellously before 
His death, and so much Inore ll1arvellously after it, and 
\vhich, in a degree, has been trans111itted froin Christ 
through thein to us. But it is not true about Faith 
\vhen it means beli
f ill the ';i.'hole lllass of T'ractariau 
,íoclrille. Concerning the doctrine of Episcopal Suc- 
cession, for exanlple, it is false to say "\V e believe 
because \ve love." l\1:oreover, even Faith in Christ 
and faith in parents are built up \vith the aid of Reason 
and experience. \\70rds and acts, yes, and even looks 
and gestures, supply evidence on \vhich Reason works, 
and by \yhich, \vith the aid of Reason, Faith is con- 
structed. Untruthful parents, or those \vho are 
exceptionally \veak and silly and al\vays in the \vrong 
-these nlay be loved, after a fashion, but are not 
trusted. Experience forbids it. But experience N ew- 
Olan al\vays ignores-naturally, because it belongs to 
the \vorld; which (he thinks) may be all a delusion.=;'{: 
So keen a mind as his could not have fallen into all 
this confusion but for another fundanlental error \vhich 
prevented hinl fronl relying on experience, and forced 
hiIll back upon books. The reader cannot have 
failed to note the stress laid by N ewnlan upon the 
clearness of his great principle, "\V e believe because 
\ve love. " The beautiful sinlplicity of it strikes him. 
He almost obtrudes the plainness of it on his readers. 
"Ho\v plain a truth! " he cries. \Vhy "be \vise 
above that \vhich \vas \vritten"? \Vhy foist your 
"hU111an additions" on "Scripture"? And yet he 
hinlself has after\'Tards, in a later edition so to ex- 
þlain I' this þlain truth" Ùl a foot1zote as to exþlain it 
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altogether away! To the "love" nlentioned in "the 
Scripture " he appends "a human addition," from the 
schoolnlen or the theologians, \vhich reduces the 
grandest of truths to a nonentity! The language of 
Shakespeare being inadequate to set forth the sublime 
doctrine that "\ve believe because \ve loye"; he 
resorts to Latin and tells us that it DOE
 NOT :\IEAX 
" LOVE PRECISELY"! I t is " the virtue of religiousness. 
under ,,,hich l11ay be said to fall the þia affictio or 
'i'o/un/as crede1ldi. " 
/\ \vay goes at once every vestige of good that \ye 
111a\ have derived from the sernlon about "Love the 
.; 
One Thing Needful," or that \ve rnight possibly derive 
fron1 "Love the Safeguard of Faith against Super- 
stition ." I f love means not 10zIc þrcciselJ', 1\ ewman 
has been talking all the while about the dog-star. \vhi1e 
\ye thought he \vas talking about the dog on earth, the 
faithful cOlnpanioo of oleo! N" or is he really giving 
us any infornlation, even \vhen we have allowed hin1 
his celestial interpretation of the vvord "love." " \\? e 
belie'i.'e, because \ve love. Ho\v plain a truth" : sub- 
stitute for "love "-\vhich, he tells us, the \vGrd does 
not l11ean-'t/olulltas crede1ldi, "a desire of believing" 
-\yhich, he says, it does mean. \\That is the result? 
" \ V e belieye, because \ve have a desire of belieÍ/.Ùzg. 
Ho\y plain a truth! n Plain indeed! Every la\y-suit 
nlakes it patent. But did it need a sermon before the 
U ni\rersity of Oxford to tell us that? 



 [I ï. The Faith of jJ:[esha, l{il
g- of 11loab 
I n adding that footnote \vhich eXplained that" love " 
did 120t mean" love," N e\vman entirely gave up the 
position that" Love is the Safeguard of Faith against 
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Superstition." "Love," he now says, lneans "the 
virtue of religiousness, under \vhich Inay be said to fall 
the þia affectio, or 'i/oluntas credendi." \Vhat is there 
in this " love" that nlight not be clainled by anyone 
who is passionately devoted to the service of l\Ioloch 
or Ashtaroth? Take for exarnple that I(ing of 
l\Ioab, Mesha by naOle, who, in the days of J ehosh- 
aphat, offered his son in sacrifice upon the walls 
of his beleaguered city. "The virtue of religious- 
ness "-\vho can deny it to this poor father, who gave 
the best proof possible of it by sacrificing his son for 
religion? "Pia affectio" too-\vas he not as "piously 
disposed" towards his gods as he probably was cruel 
to\vards his enenlies? .L-\s for his "volu1Ztas crede1ldi," 
the priests of l\Ioloch \vould have attested his readiness 
to believe anything they told hilTI to believe. Surely, 
then, the 
Ioabite king lllight clainl to be called both 
" holy" and" devout "-if holiness and devotion mean 
absolute obedience to religious authority, and have no- 
thing to do 'luith 'ivhat 'iDe call hUllzall .. !o'Z'e þreciselJl." 
" Enlightened" he l1light not clainl to be-frolll the 
point of vie\v of a philosopher, or of a student of cause 
and effect, or of one ,vho argues froin the noblest 
parts of hll1nan nature to the attributes of the Divine. 
But all this has to do \yith Reason. As for the "lig-ht 
of revelation" King l\lesha has it, in a sense :- that is, 
he knows what his priests tell hin1 to be the revealed 
,vill of l\Ioloch. That being the case, it seen1S doubtful 
\vhether the I(ing of l\1oab might not fairly assert that 
he was not excluded fronl "right Faith" by the follo\v- 
ing definition of it, in which I italicize the three 
.defining words: 
" Right Faith is the faith of a right n1Índ. Faith is an intellectual 
.act, right Faith is an intellectual act, done in a certain 1110ral disposi- 
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tion. Faith is an act of Reason, viz., a reasoning upon presun1p- 
tions; right Faith is a reasoning upon holy, devout, and enl(f[htened 
presun1ptions. Faith ventures and hazards; right Faith ventures and 
hazards deliberately, seriously, soberly, piously, and hUlubly, counting 
the cost and delighting in the sacrifice. As far as, and wherever 
Love is wanting, so far, and there, Faith runs into excess or is 
perverted." 


The only words that nlight exclude the royal sacri- 
ficer from clainling " right faith" \vould be those that 
describe hinl as "delighting" in the sacrifice. But, 
after all, it is not impossible he \vould "delight" in it 
after a fashion, if he \vere superstitious enough: just 
as men "delight" in flagellating and lacerating and 
mutilating their o\yn bodies. At all events, he nligh t 
assert that, in Newman's theological sense of the word, 
he had "love" :-not, of course, ordinary 1\loabite 
" love precisely," but a theological love. Nay, more, 
to sonle free-thinkers, \vho might blame his super- 
stition, the 1\loabite nlight very well reply, in \vords of 
N ewnlan's that almost immediately follow; "Of the 
two, it is nlore probable that what professes to be a 
Revelation" [i.e. \vhat 111Y Priests have told me to be 
the \vill of 
Ioloch ] "should be or should contain, a 
Revelation, than that there should be no Revelation at 
all." And then, commenting upon the facts (elsewhere 
alleged by N e".man) that God, in Nature, punishes 
mere carelessness or temporary fault \vith excessive 
severity, the I{ing might observe, and largely in 
N ewnlan's \vords: "I f Alnlighty God interposes in 
human affairs, H is interposition will not be in opposition 
to His kno\yn attributes, or to His deaÜngs in the 
world, or to certain preyious revelations of His \vill [such 
as my Priests have given nleJ; and it will be \vorthy 
of Hinl \\"ho not only punishes children for no fault of 
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theirs, but also casts theln out of the scope of I-I is 
covenanted nlercies because a Priest has enunciated 
inaccurately SOBle \,"ords in the baptisnlal forIn." 
I do not see \"hat case against the Moabite, N e\Vnlan 
\voldd have, having once deprived his theolog.ical 
systcln of the foundation of real genuine hUlnan love, 
and having substituted in its place a theological figment, 
a pia affectio, or 'l10/un/as crcdclldi, or "virtue of 
religiousness." I t is quite useless for the preacher to 
Inake passionate disctlilllcrs, and to point to passages 
\\thich tell llS that, love b<..:ing the safeguard of faith, 
"love to\vards l1lan ".ill Blake us shrink from cruelty 
anù love towards God fronl false worshilJ ; " or that 
"love to\vards l1lan \\yilJ C
tuse the Inind to recoil from 
cruelty and ilnpurity:' 1'he ans\ver is : "'['he 'love' 
)'OU mean \"ill do nothing uf the kind. };'or it has 
Ilofhiug 10 do 1.uilh ' love lowards ulan.' Your' love' is 
only' the virtue of religiousness' \vhich, in sonle p<..:ople, 
111ay even inlpl) hale IO'lI.Jards luau, not love at al1." 



 [18. "Sure/)' )'Oll 711usl also sa)' sOlllethi1lg 1110rc " 
l-Io\v absolutely NC\Vnlan is \villing to a}Jply Faith
 
as a mere prcsunlption, to faris, is seen by the reason 
alleged in this Sernlon for his conteIllptuous rejection 
of J
cclesiastical 1\Iiracles. ] Ie SiIllply puts them all 
aside, on a "preslltnption," b
cause he floes not 1.ualll 
I hClIl, anù he even ventures to call thenl "extt:rnal to 
the rev<..:(ded system." 'rhcre is no pretence of con- 
sidering -
vidence :- 


"And here we see why it is not Faith, but credulolIsness and 

uperstition, to listen to idle tales of apparitions, channs, Olnens, and 
the like, \\ hich 111ay be current even in a Christian land; vir., be- 
cause we ha\"e already received a J{e\ elation. The lllir
lc1es, \\ hich 
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we believe, indispose us to belie\ e the report of other n1irac1es which 
are external to the revealed systen1. \Ye have found the Christ, we 
are not seeking." 


At this point, if not before, the thought may ,vell 
occur to us. \Vhat did N e""nlan'S hearers think of all 
this? Dean Church tells us, for exaolple, that \Vard 
was continua11y "forcing on 1\ e'VITIan so-ca11ed irre- 
sistible inferences from his o\yn doctrine, 'I f you 
say so-and-so, surely you nlust also say sOInething 
III ore. ' " \\T as it not una voidable that \\T ard should 
" force an inference" here? Earlier parts of the dis- 
course ,vere calculated to make a logical mind \yince. 
But here, not only the hearer's logic but his religious 
sentiments, so far as they \vere in synlpathy ,vith those 
of Froude and N e\yman, \vould be outraged as \yel1. 
" Ho\v," he nlight ask, "can N e\Vlnan venture to dra\v 
so arbitrary a line bet\veen the Primitive Church in 
\vhich he accepts miracles, and later ages of the Church, 
in \\' hich he rejects thenl? True, he has expressed it 
thus, that Faith refuses to listen to idle tales of appa- 
ritions, &c.: but that, of course, \,"as nlere rhetoric. 
His 'JIlea1ling 'lvas that Faith rejects all tales of ITIodern 
heaven-sent apparitions, e.g. an apparition of the Virgin 
l\lary in France during this or the last century. Ho\v is 
such a rejection consistent \vith ,,"hat he taught us not 
long ago, viz. that Faith inlplies a read iness to see God 
, interposing) ? He calls them' external to the revealed 
system) because he keeps up his old theory that 
miracles \vere given for the Planting of revealed truth: 
but why should they not be given for the 'liJateriJlg of 
it as ,veIl? '\\T e have found the Christ,' he says. 
True, but do \ve not \vant also to keeþ the Christ? 
\\T ere not mediævaI, and are not lllodern nliracles use- 
ful for that purpose? I f they are, is not that enough? 
VOL. II 
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"Thy pry into evidence? l)oes not Faith believe 
upon ' presulnptions ' ? 
"N ewman," he l11ight continue, "has been too tinlid all 
along. After practically proving that Faith \vas nothing 
more than a pious presumption, he then drew the latne 
conclusion that it need not be 1JzlIch 7JlOre than a preSUI1lp- 
tion ! And I1o\v-apparently deterred by I1lere Protes- 
tant {Jrejudice and by Protestant scruples about evidence 
-he \vould ha ye us reject all ecclesiastical I1liracles, 
thereby l11aking a breach betv\ieen the Catholic Church 
as it now is, and the Catholic Church as it '\"as in the 
first ages. All this, frool a failure to carry his prin- 
ciples to their fun logical conclusions! Having said 
so I1luch, surely he I11uSt also say s0I11ething more." 
I f such \vere the "so-called irresistible inferences" 
\vhich Dean Church had in vie\v, does it not seem that 
the "so-called" I11ight be dropped ? For a n1an in 
that twilight condition of n1ind into \yhich Newman had 
brought hilllself by playing \vith \vords and giving the 
reins to in1aginations, they 'luere, and were bound to 
be, " irresistible": and \vith "1 art! to urge then1, and 
N e\Vlllan to recei\re then1, it \vas not likely that they 
\\Tould be long resisted. 
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A NIGHT ALAR
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 I 19. "A It is not well" 
THE feeling that there ,vas something hollow in the 
rapidly increasing Tractarian prosperity seen1S to have 
been pressing upon N e,vman-if \ve may judge from 
the sermons-ever since he gave us (through Rogers) 
that glimpse into the abysmal self-distrust which re- 
vealed him to us as finding himself unable to be sorry 
if all his \vork should pass a\vay like an ice-palace. 
He had that uneasy presentiment to ,vhich all but 
shallow minds are liable when some rapid success is 
built up for then1 on what they recognize (though the 
\\'orld may not) to be an unstable, and perhaps ill- 
constructed foundation, or on no foundation at all. 
There must come a crash, they say; Providence will 
not be trifled with; there lTIUSt be Retribution in the 
air. \\That is precisely amiss they kno\v not; they can 
only vaguely say, with Hamlet, " All is not \vel1." 
Of course these occasional fits of deep depression 
did not prevent a general superficial satisfaction at the 
apparent progress of the Cause. On the last day of 
l\Iarch, for example, exulting over the Tractarian con- 
verts, the Leader of the Tractarians rejoiced in St. 
l\Iary's that God \vas "leading numbers on to the full 
K 2 
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truth," and he added, " '[hey do not kno\v it them- 
selves." I t is thus, on the stage, that great men un- 
consciously predict their fates; the Leader, too, ,vas 
being led on, and" he did not know it himself." 
Early in June, he preached on ,e Unreal \Vords." 
The subject ,vas a natural one. There had been a 
great many visitors at Oxford from Easter to Con1- 
memoration, and more talk than ever about Tractarian- 
ism. \Vard \vas now one of the talkers, and that 
\,"ouId account for a good deal of talking-not, all of it, 
real. Ne\\'man's theory of Faith and Reason was of 
course under discussion: what, for example, was Faith, 
since it had been declared to be "not 1JZuch more than 
presumption"? \ \That was the difference bet\veen 
Reason popular and Reason philosophic? \Vhat \yas 
the meaning of "love" in theology? Ought it not to 
be eXplained that it "did not mean love precisely" ? 
If good works, \vithout love, were of 110 avail, what 
was the use of good \vorks to a man conscious of the 
want of love? If good works 'lvere of avail, even 
without love, as a means of producing love, ho\v could 
love be said to be "the one thing needful"? Again, 
as to miracles, if they were to be accepted in the early 
Church, almost entirely, or entirely, on "presun1ption," 
out of a desire to see God "interposing" and to feel 
Him near, why not \velcome them also in the mediæval 
and modern Church ? 
These and other l11atters \vould be discussed; son1e- 
times, perhaps, solen1nly and seriously; sometin1es, if 
\Vard \vas present, \vith no great solemnity, but \vith 
zest, good humour, fearlessness of consequences, 
starting of paradoxes, hammering out of ideas, 
pushing of inferences, trying, testing, and cross- 
questioning everyone and everything. Arthur Stanley 
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\'.as at this time \\T ard's companion: and \vith the 
former to question his facts, and the latter to test his 
logic, N e\vman would have much to occupy him. And 
how unreal it \vould all seen1! "vVords, words, \vords!" 
-to quote Hamlet once more. Yet words, however 
logically arranged, were not the nleans by which the 
l{indly Light was leading hint on\vard. He was 
obliged to use thein, but they bewildered him. 
Once lTIOre, too, that terrible A rialls, \vhich had 
so fussed and fagged hin1 years ago, rose up before his 
conscience: "Those sharp feIIo\vs, \\T ard, Stanley 
and Co. \vill not let me go to sleep" -so he \vrote, a 
few n10nths after\vards; and \ve can well understand 
that, under Stanley's goading, the memory of that 
inadequate work becan1e insupportable; he must 
re\vrite it, he said, and that \vould take him a good 
year. Besides all this, we must try to realize the small 
talk, and the irritating and irritated talk, of some of 
the rank and file among his follo\vers, whose hollo\v 
inlitations of earnest conviction would cause their 
Leader to suspect himself as well as them. Nor must 
\ve forget that either now, or not long afterwards, 
N e\vman himself felt guilty of some degree of reckless- 
ness and unreality-of \vhat he calls "a sort of 
laziness "-in speaking when he ought not to have 
spoken, or in saying what he did not mean, in response 
to the pressure put upon hinl by sonle younger mem- 
bers of his Party. Then, and not till then, can we 
understand the feelings of disgust and dissatisfaction 
'" hich about this time, forced fronl him what, without a 
knowledge of the facts, seenlS the inexplicable exag- 
geration of bidding his follo\vers abstain fronl talking 
at all: "Let us avoid talking, of \vhatever kind." 
By this, however, he nleans talking for - talking's sake 
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-a fault of \vhich he never was guilty: but he touches 
hin1self more nearly in the exhortation, " Let us ainl at 
meaning \\.hat we say, and saying what we mean; let us 
aim at knowing when we understand a truth, and when 
we do not." And other \\'ords in this sern10n read as a 
kind of plea for more time to make up his n1ind : "I t 
takes a long time reaIIy to feel and understand things 
as they are; we learn to do so gradually" ; unreality" is 
the sin of everyone of us in proportion as our hearts 
are cold or our tongues excessive;" when \ve do not 
understand something that we are bound to believe, 
we are to " take it on faith and profess to do so." 
A week afterwards (J une 9) intense weariness causes 
hitn to cast himself and his troubles upon the Founda- 
tion of things. "The Thought of God the Stay of the 
Soul" is his last utterance as a convinced unshaken 
Anglican. But it is leavened with the preacher's 
inveterate conviction that self-knowledge is the basis 
of all spiritual knowledge. A thrilling description of 
the deep peace arising from comnlunion with God 
concludes by tel1ing us that this springs-not from the 
certainty that He sees us as we are, and loves us as 
nlortals love their children with all their faults making 
allowance for them-but" from a feeling that there is 
nothing in us which we need be ashamed or afraid of.'" 
Good-bye, then, to all hope of peace with God! The 
sermon is an exquisite dream from \vhich the conclu- 
sion awakens us to feel our desolation more bitterly 
than ever :-" Are \ve allowed to put ourselves under 
His guidance? This surely is the only question. Has 
He really made us His children, and taken posses- 
sion of us by His Holy Spirit? Are we still in His 
kingdom of grace, in spite of our sins? The question 
is, not whether we should go, but whether He will re- 
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ceive. u Truly, if that is indeed the question, it is the 
question of questions; but, as long as that is the 
question, the thought of God is, not" the stay of the 

oul,)) but its terror. 



 120. "The Ghost, U as described iu 18 5 0 
\ Vith such burdens on his soul, fro IT} all the stir and 
bustle of Commemoration he turned \vith relief to the 
Long Vacation, and solitude, and hard continuous 
reading on the theological controversies of the early 
Church. \Vhat folIo,ved n1ust be given as far as pos- 
sible in his o\vn \vards. But there are two distinct 
accounts of it. One, \vritten in 1850, during the 
polemical fervour of his recent conversion to Rome, 
appears to aim at giving a generally intelligible descrip- 
tion, that shall not seem fanciful or eccentric. Accord- 
ing to this, his vision of the po\ver and truth of the 
Roman Church ,vas the result of a quiet and sustained 
investigation into" the history of the 1\lonophysites. u 
As he sat at his studies, turning the pages of the past, 
the Spirit of Ron1e rose up before hin1, revealed as an 
Angel of Truth, n1aking \\'ar, and prevailing, against 
the Spirit of Heresy which was revealed to be one with 
the spirit of modern Protestantisn1. Such is the account 
given in 1850 and reproduced in the .rlþologia in 1864. 


" It was difficult to 111ake out how the Eutychians or l\Ionophysites 
were heretics, unless Protestants and i\.nglicans were heretics also, 
difficult to find argu111ents against the Tridentine Fathers, which did 
not tell against the Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult to condenln the 
Popes of the sixteenth century, without condenlning the Popes of 
the fifth. The dra111a of religion, à
d the c0111bat of truth and error, 
were ever one and the sanle. The principles and proceedings of 
the Church now, were those of the Church then; the principles and 
proceedings of heretics then, were those of Protestants now. I found 
it 50,-aln10st fearfully; there was an awful siulilitude, more awful, 
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because so silent and unin1passioned, between the dead records of 
the past and the feycrish chronicle of the present. The shadow of 
the fifth century was on the sixteenth. It was like a spirit rising 
froln the troubled waters of the old world, with the shape and linea- 
Inents of the new. The Church then, as now, Inight be called 
p
relnptory and stern, resolute, overbearing, and relentless; and 
heretics were shifting, changeable, reserved, and deceitful, ever 
courting civil power, and never agreeing together, except by its aid; 
and the civil power was ever ailning at c0111prehensions, trying to put 
the invisible out of view, and substituting expediency for faith. 
'Vhat was the use of continuing the controversy, or defending my 
position, if, after all, I was forging arglunents for Arius or Eutyches, 
and turning devil's advocate against the 111uch-enduring Athanasius 
and the n1ajestic Leo? Be 111Y soul with the Saints! and shall I lift 
up 111 y hand against theln ? Sooner may . . . &c. &c." 



 121. "The Ghost," as it 'lvas 'ill fact 


The Apologia, which tells us that all this happened 
in August, ::tdds that by the end of that month he 
\vas "seriously alarmed." U nl uckil y no letter of 
August is preserved to throw light upon this crisis. 
Not till the middle of September do \ve find a letter to 
Rogers, which, although it indicates a certain amount 
of suppressed uneasiness, has not one \vord to suggest 
" alarm." 


"Your account of your priest is al11using. Can the R.C.'s have any 
tender feeling towards Anglicanis111? 'Vho among us ever showed 
them any kindness? Are we not the pets of a State which has 
Inade it felony to celebrate l\iass even (I believe) in private, a law 
,
rhich <'Yard declares) remained in existence till 1780 . . . " 


If things \vere to come to the worst, he says, he 
should turn Brother of Charity in London. The two 
friends had apparently been reading or discussing 
the ProJJlcssi Sposi, and he protests that "That 
(-':::apuchin" in the novel has "stuck" in his heart, 
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" like a dart. I have never got over. hiJll. Only I think 
it would be, in sober seriousness, far too great an 
honour for such as me to have such a post, being little 
\yorthy or fit for it." 
A \veek afterwards, follo\vs another letter (22 Sep- 
ten1ber) to the same correspondent, \vhich is not re- 
concilable \vith the account given in 1850; for the letter 
declares that not till after the 1Jziddle of Seþte1Jzber 
did he receive his "first real hit" ; and then, 1Z0t from 
the study of the 1\10nophysite controversy, but fronl 
something quite different. 


"Since I wrote to you, I have had the first real hit fronl Ronlanisn1 
which has happened to 111e. R. '''., who has been passing through, 
directed H1)" attention to Dr. 'Yisen1an's article in the new Dublin. 
I nlust confess it has given tne a stoHlach-ache. You see the whole 
history of the l\Iol1ophysites has been a sort of alterative. .l\nd now 
COUles this dose at the end of it. It does certainly conle upon one 
that we are not at the bOttOHl of things. .l\t this nl0111ent we have 
sprung a leak; and the worst of it is that those sharp fellows, 'Yard, 
Stanley, and Co. will not let one go to sleep upon it. CUra1,ÙJlltS 
BabylollelJl et non est Cltrata was an awk\\rard Olnen. I have not said 
so ll1uch to anyone. 
"I seriously think this is a nlost uncoHlfortable * article on every 
account, though of course it is ex þarte . . . I think I shall get 
l
eble to answer it. .l\S to Pusey, I anl curious to see how it works 
with hin1. 
"And now, carissi1Jle, good-bye. It is no laughing nlatter. I will 
not blink the question, so be it; but you don"t suppose I anl a 
In ad cap to take up notions suddenly-only there is an uncom- 
fortable vista * opened which was closed before. I mn writing upon nlY 
first feelings." 


Of course, this letter, \vritten at the n10n1ent, 111ust 
outweigh the account (abo\?e quoted) \vritten eleven 
years afterwards. The fact, then, appears to be, chat 
N e\Vn1an's six \veeks of study n1erely prepared the 
\yay for \vhat happened. It \vas the article that really 
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flashed the conviction on hin1. But as dramatists wilJ 
do-" jumping o'er tin1es, turning the accomplishment 
of n1any years into an hour-glass 1,-SO Newman, 
in 1850, draJJlatically attributes to one cause what was 
really the effect of tu'o: the six weeks of study were 
the "alterative," the article was the "dose," or, to 
express the saIne thing in a phrase fron1 Ha nz let, which 
furnishes us \vith so n1any singularly interesting par- 
allels to our narrative, the article was the real" omen" ; 
the study of "the l\lonophysite controversy" was only 
" the prologue to the omen cOIning on." 



 122. "The outen " 


Yet in one point the Apologia gives a more correct 
in1pression than the letter. For who would have 
guessed fron1 the letter that N e\V111an had seen this 
article alread)', and \vas quite untroubled by it ; indeed, 
"did not see 111uch in it" ? Yet this was so. * Here 
once n10re an extract fron1 the Apologia is inevitable, 
because any account not given in Newman's o\vn words 
\vould be condeinned as fanciful and incredible :- 


"But IllY friend, an anxiously religious Inan, now, as then, very 
dear to 
lle, a Protestant still, pointed out the pahnary words of St. 
Augustine, which were contained in one of the extracts n1ade in the 
Review, and which had escaped 111Y observation, 'Secltrlts jlldÙ-at 
orbis terrarU1Jl.' He repeated these words again and again, and 
when he was gone, they kept ringing in 111Y ears. 'Secltrlts judÙ-at 
orbis terranOIl ; , they were words which ""ent beyond the occasion of 
the Donatists: they applied to that of the !\Ionophysites. They 
gave a cogency to the Article, which had escaped n1e at first. They 
decided ecclesiastical questions on a sÍ1npler rule than that of Anti- 
quity; nay, St. Augustine was one of the prin1e oracles of ...-\ntiquity : 
here then Antiquity was deciding against itself. \Vhat a light was 
hereby thrown upon eyery controversy in the Church! not that, for 
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the 1110111ent, the 111ultitude 111ay not falter in their judgment,-not 
that, in the .l\rian hurricane, Sees 1110re than .can be nun1bered did 
not bend before its fury, and fall off frOB1 St. .l\thanasius,-not that 
the crowd of Oriental Bishops did not need to be sustained during 
the contest by the voice and the eye of St. Leo, but that the deliber- 
ate judgment, in which the whole Church at length rests and ac- 
quiesces, is an infallible prescription and a final sentence against 
such portions of it as protest and secede. 'Vho can account for 
the Í111pressions which are Inade on hitn? For a 111ere sentence, the 
words of St. Augustine, struck 111e with a power which I never had 
felt fron1 any words before. To take a fan1iliar instance, they were 
like the' Turn again, 'Vhittington' of the chÍ1ne ; or, to take a n10re 
serious one, they were like the 'Tolle, lege,- Tolle, lege,' of the 
child, which converted St. Augustine hÍ1nsel( 'Ser:urlls jud/cat 
orbis terrantlJl'! By those great words of the ancient Father, in- 
terpreting and sunllning up the long and varied course of ecclesias- 
tical history, the theory of the Via llIedia was absolutely 
pulverized. " 


This is hard to follo\v. That a theologian should 
read an article, and not see much in it; that he should 
afterwards" seriously" think it "most uncomfortable" 
(\vhich, as I have above indicated, means, "spiritually 
distressing and unsettling"); and yet that he should 
be able to give no better account of the reasons for its 
influence, than the allusions to "Tolle, lege," and 
,; Turn again, \Vhittington," makes us involuntarily 
recur to Sir J ames Stephen's theory of "cerebral 
excitement." I n an ordinary person the a vo\val of 
such reasons \vould certainly lead us to suppose some 
degree of mental derangement. But in the present 
instance there had been a deliberate and studious pre- 
paration for this sort of imaginative receptiveness. * 
The theory of Angels had been brought to bear on the 
subject, and the Angel of the Anglican Church was an 
unpromising one, " John Bull," hardly fitted to cope 
\vith the Angel of Rome, the city that sits in sackcloth 
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bearing the sins of nleo. Then, also, Reason had been, 
throughout a series of University SerlTIOnS, pushed 
into the background, \vhile Faith had been so am- 
plified that it might seenl a duty, as well as a plea- 
sure, to believe in vast conclusions on little evidence; 
to venture hazardously in response to some omen or 
sign from heaven; and to exult in offering up the 
Understanding blindfold and bound as a sacrifice upon 
the altar of God. 
N or must we omit the special circumstances at 
work. During the solitude of the Long Vacation, while 
he was recalling all the corrections to be made in the 
A rialls, all the additions to be made to this theory of 
Faith and Reason, and all the answers to be prepared 
for "those sharp fellows, \Vard, Stanley, and Co.," 
"his head," might (as he says himself elsewhere) 
" have got simply confused;" he was "bewildered,') 
and" upset," and in a state to believe anything that 
would give him peace and a firm stay for his soul. In 
such a state, how refreshing to think of a Church 
where all this sort of thing would be done for one! 
Even in in1agination, to conten1plate the dream that 
-after one plunge, after one act of faith in the 
Catholic Church-all these troubles, fusses, fags, and 
the like, \vould at once vanish into space! Amid 
these mental fever-fits, to recall his recollections of 
Rome, and St. Peter's, and the tombs of the Apostles, 
and the home of Gregory; yes, and even of Palermo, 
and the soothing influences of its churches, how sweet 
a restorative! Once more also would recur that oft- 
recurring Sicilian men10ry when he saw hinlself as he 
",-as, and pronounced his self-condemnati?n. Then, too, 
by the side of that despised apparition, would rise the 
shape of the Capuchin f'riar, of whom he was not worthy, 
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whose image he could not remove from his heart. Ho\v 
plain, ho\v easy, how peaceful seemed his path if he could 
attain to be as that Capuchin! On the other side, how 
vague, uncertain, shifty and modern, all the results of 
his leadership, and some, too, of his attempts at leading! 
"Cu1'az'Ùllus Babylone1Jz et 1l01l est curata-\vas 
an awk\vard omen "-so he \\Tote to Rogers. Texts 
had often, before, supplied hinl \vith " omens." \Vhen 
he was at Falmouth, before his voyage, he had been 
comforted by those words from the Psalms \vhich 
he could not think the organist II had chosen on 
purpose." Before the Peel election, a verse from 
Isaiqh had roused him to do battle for the Church. 
So, now, in the lesson for the eleventh of August, in 
the midst of his anxious self-suspicions, there had come 
this \varning from Jeremiah, "\V e would have healed 
Babylon, and she hath not been healed"! Alas, it \vas 
too true; he had been attempting to heal the Church 
of this people, but it had not been healed; his \vork, 
like himself, was "hollow." The New Anglicanism 
,vas uttering nlany words, but they were "unreal)); it 
\vas gaining numbers, but there was no life in them. 
Then, at the end of all, ,vhile he ,vas still striving to 
resist the Divine call, there came upon him that second 
"omen," those "palmary" words of St. Augustine, 
.s'ecurus J.ztdicat orbis terrar1tnz-which he had heard so 
often before, and realised so little. He fought against 
them while his friend \vas ,vith him, as he used, in old 
days, to fight against Froude's "proses." And no\v, 
as then, the more he fought \vith his mind, the more 
,,,hat he fought against entered into his heart. \\Then 
his friend departed, the \yords, he says, "kept ringing 
in his ears." Securus! Securlts! I t was his heart's 
desire. Give him but "freedom fron1 care"! For 
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this, he was ready to nlake any sacrifice, any submission. 
And ",hither should he go for it, where hope to find it, 
except in--? 
" Ronle" :-that ,vas the ans","'er. The word came, not 
front him, but to hilTI. It was the work of a moment; 
but the result was for his life. "'[he thought," he says, 
"for the nlonlent, had been, ' The Church of Rome will 
be found right after all ;' and then it had vanished. 
MyoId convictions renlained as before." "VVas that 
so indeed? 'AT e shall have a word to say hereafter 
about N e\Vnlan's " convictions." Meanwhile it suffices 
to note the statenlent that precedes this: "He \vho 
has seen a ghost cannot be as if he had never 
. " 
seen It. 



 123. "The spirit that I have seen l11ay be the 
J . / " 
{leVl 


There is a curious similarity between the thoughts 
that occurred to Hanllet and N e\vman when these t"'
o 
excitable souls, after having seen their several ghosts, 
relapsed into the inevitable cold reactionary fit of 
-caution. 


(I) "The spirit that I have seen l1lay be the devil: 
I win have proof nlore relative than this." 
(2) "I felt on consideration a positive doubt. . . whether the sug- 
gestion did not come fronl below. . . That new conception of 
things should only so far influence nle as it had a logical clain1 to 
do so." 


Turn verse into prose, and what is the difference 
between the two expressions ? Yet there was a 
difference in their actions. Hamlet did take definite 
means to get at the truth; Newman's principal ,vork 
hereafter will be, not to get at new truth, but to 
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ascertain \vhether, having these notions of truth, he 
can remain in the Church of England. He says, indeed, 
"I deterolined to be guided not by nlY iOlagination 
but my Reason." But to this we are obliged to 
answer, " Yes, but by 'iohich of )'our t'iDO ' Reasons' ? 
By popular Reason that weighs evidence? Or by 
that philosophic ' Reason' \vhich includes all means 
(except sensation) of arriving at the truth? In the 
last sense, your' Reason' includes your 
 inlagination.' )) 
I n effect he ans\vers our question for us, a dozen Ii nes 
further on: "I f it (i.e., the ghost, or vision) caOle frorn 
above, it \\Tould come again-so I trusted,-and \vith 
nlore definite outlines and greater cogency and con- 
sistency of proof. I thought of Samuel, before 'he 
knew the \yord of the Lord': and therefore I \vent 
and lay down to sleep again." That represents the 
fact. He did not really intend (however he may have 
persuaded himself moolentarily that he had the inten- 
tion) to be guided, in any ordinary sense of the word, 
by his" Reason," nor to determine the "logical claim)) 
of his vision upon him. He would" lie ào\vn to sleep; " 
he \vould wait to see if the ghost came again. If it 
caOle t",-ice, it 'Jnight be from heaven; if it came thrice, 
it 'llzust be.* Why? Because the Voice caIne thrice to 
San1uel. If this was being guided by Reason, then, 
but not otherwise, he \vas determined to obey that 
guidance. 
\Vhat kind of logical position suggested itself to him 
scon after the shock, \Ve gather fronl another letter 
(3 October) in \vhich he soliloquizes, as it \vere, to 
Rogers, putting do\vn arguments on paper to see how 
they look, and rejecting them as he \vrites. He did 
not mean to soliloquize when he began the letter. He 
meant simply to ask Rogers to give l{eble sonle 
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suggestions for his preface to the second volume of 
Froude's ReJJlai1Zs. Rogers had said that there ought 
to be some explanation "about R. H. F.'s off-hand 
expressions." N aturrtlly, N e\vman hin1self \vould have 
communicated this opinion to his co-editor Keble; 
"but somehow," he says, " I seem to \vant the faculty 
of judging of anything of I{eble's." And, again, " I 
so little enter into people's difficulties that I anl not 
able to ten whether he has met them . . . and, as I 
feel I cannot do justice to your meaning, I \vish you 
,vould \vrite a line about them." All this, he says. he 
had written to Rogers before, and he had torn the 
letter up. 1'\ O\V he \\'rites it again. 
He is evidently completely unnerved. He does not 
kno\v where he is. He does not ,vish to write to 
I(eble. True, I(eble is his spiritual director; and here 
is a case of conscience. Rogers has already \varned 
him that, if his present scruples continue, he ought to 
give up St. Mary's. \Vhy does he not consult Keble 
about this? He dares not. He does not n1ind entrust- 
ing his doubts and fears to his friend Rogers, and even 
to the flighty" scaramouch" Henry \Vilberforce: but 
to Pusey and Keble, not a ,vord. \\T e can understand 
his silence to Pusey. Pusey, he says, never could 
understand his difficulties. Pusey \vas clad in a 
panoply of confidence which made him impervious to 
the real meaning of half-expressions of hinted doubts. 
But n1ight he not have tried I(eble? \Vas it that he 
thought that the cloud might blow over, and then that 
all this fuss \vould be about nothing? Then why 
trouble younger * men \\"ith it when it might only un- 
settle and disturb them? The explanation is. perhaps, 
partly, that he could not express what he felt in a 
formal letter. To Henry \\'ilberforce he told the 
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secret during a \valk in the t\ ew Forest. \Vith Rogers, 
he could. chat on paper; but not with Keble, not quite 
in the same way. \Vhat he had to reveal was a feel- 
Ùzg, not an arguInent; and the personality of Keble 
deterred him to some extent from such revelations, as 
the personality of Pusey deterred hin1 altogether. 
I n this nerveless condition of n1ind, taking up the 
pen to \vrite to Rogers about one thing, he drifts into 
another. Beginning \vith Froude's ReJJzai1ls, he passed 
into a soliloquy about his present logical position-that 
of an Anglican believing, in his heart, that "Rome 
\vill be found right after all." Rogers was a particularly 
shre\yd listener-stimulated thereto, perhaps, by his 
\yeak eye-sight; a cool judge of men and things, with 
a singularly keen sense of what was demanded by 
honesty, honour, consistency, and COrnn1011-Sense. 
Naturally, therefore, his judgment had a special value 
for N e"
man, who subtnits to him two "views." First. 
tnight not grace be given in a schis111atical Church? 
Even in the Roman calendar there \vere saints who 
had adhered to an anti-Pope and, he believed, had died 
in that adherence: if so, "As the Archbishop of C. is 
POþe to those who are not better informed, so he may 
be to those who, born and ordained in the English 
Church, after\vards are other\vise informed." 
Is not this style of arguing pathetic? Does it not 
illustrate (and altnost justify) N e\vman's sense of the 
inutility of \vords, and his habit of using them so reck- 
lessly, \vhen, even in a soliloquy, he can put do\vn on 
paper such a logical cob\veb, which, in the next line. 
the very thought of his friend's common-sense \vhisks 
to the \vinds ?-" But this you \vill not allo\v. You 
\vill say, ' Light is given for son1e end. \\rhat do they 
in consequence of their light \vho remaIn as they 
VOL. II a 
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were? ' " Beaten by himself from his o\vn position, he 
takes up a new one :- 


" \Vell, then, once more: as those who sin after baptis111 cannot at 
once return to their full privileges, yet are not without hope, so a 
Church which has broken away fron1 the centre of unity is not at 
liberty at once to return, yet is not nothing. May she not put 
herself into a state of penance? Are not her children best fulfilling 
their duty to her-not by leaving her, but by promoting her return, 
and not thinking they have a right to rush into such higher state as 
con1111union with the centre of unity might give then1. If the Church 
Catholic, indeed, has actually con1n1anded their return to her at once, 
that is another n1atter; but this she cannot have done without 
pronouncing their present Church good-for-nothing, which I do not 
suppose Ron1e has done of us. 
"In all this, which I did not Jllean to have inflicted on you, I 
assun1e, on the one hand, that Ron1e is right; on the other, that we 
are not bound by uncatholic subscriptions." 


I t would be interesting to know what Rogers replied 
to this. But we have no evidence beyond the fact 
that he never reversed his opinion that Newman 
ought to give up St. l\1ary's if his feelings continued. 
The new (( view," however, set forth in the last 
paragraph, is the one Newman adopted and acted on, 
during the last years of his Anglican career; and, on 
that account, it demands consideration. Yet it seen1S 
one which a serious person, with full mental self- 
control, could hardly have put down on paper, n1uch 
less deliberately adopted. 
But N e\vrnan had against him, here, son1ething more 
than the strain of excitement and the nervous feeling 
that there 'ìJzust be some way out of the straits in which 
he found himself. His subtle rhetoric, his dexterous 
art of shading away terms in a kind of "fallacy of 
adumbration," whereby black is so gradually transn1uted 
to white that the reader is unconscious of the change- 
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this actually inlposes upon the rhetorician hilTIself! 
Strange, that a man who despised rhetoric should be 
deluded by rhetoric of his o\vn ! Yet, so he is :-or 
perhaps, not quite" deluded." F or he was so indiscri- 
nlinately contemptuous of logic that he ,vas never quite 
persuaded by any argument, however sound. All his 
kno\vledge consisted of "vie\vs." But the worst of it 
\vas, in this case, that the "views" had to do, not 
with t11ere abstract questions, but \vith right and wrong 
courses of action; and yet Newman, ,,'hen viriting 
about them, instead of using the words "right" and 
u wrong," would sometimes use the word "intelligible." 
I t will be in place here, as showing that he maintained 
this "view" for four years at least, to quote a letter 
of September J 1843, not printed in the Correspondence, 
but in the Life of Ward. Newman- 


" - speaks in it of 'those who feel they can with a safe con- 
science remaill with us while they are allowed to testify in behalf of 
Catholicisn1, and to pr0l11ote its interests; i.e. as if, by such acts they 
were putting our Church, or at least a portion of it in which they are 
included, in the position of catechumens. They think they may stay 
while they are 1110ving themselves and others, nay, say the whole 
Church, towards R0111è.' He adds, 'Is not this an intelligible 
ground? I should like your opinion of it.' " 


To return to the letter before us, as a specimen of 
., adumbration. " \Vhen N ewnlan says about those who 
have sinned after baptism, that they "can1lot at once 
return," this nleans, are not able to return, because it is 
Ùnþossible. But this prepares the way for a statement 
about the \vhole of a heretic Church that "it is not at 
liberty to return "-and this, to the true Faith and the 
true Church! 'Then conles the question, "MaJ! she 
not put herself into a state of penance? "-where 
" nlay" means "is it la\vful ? " But, of course, it is 
o 2 
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also "lawful," and, so to speak, llluch lllore la'i.u.fuI, that 
she should return to the true Church. Then there is 
a leap fron1 the heretic "Church" to "her children." 
1'hen, instead of telling us \vhat the children of a 
heretic Church ought to do, when they have discovered 
their heresy, he tells us "how they may best fulfil their 
duty to her," i.e. to a mass of heretics; but, on N e\v- 
111an'S own theory, each 111an's first business is the 
sal vation of his own soul. Then these no\v orthodox 
children of a heretic Church are told-not that they 
have no right to ask for im1l1ediate reconciliation to 
the true Church, for that \vould be too palpable an 
absurdity, but-that, by not thinking the) have a 
" right" to "rush" into the Catholic- Church, th
y 
\vill be best doing their duty to the heretic Churc/z! 
Surely all this, like the first set of arguments, ought 
to be scattered to the \vinds by the reply-unanswerable 
fron1 N e\yman's own point of vie\v-" Assuming, as I 
do, that Rome is right, I an1 safe in the Church of 
Rome; I am not safe in the Church of England." 
And then the transparent sophisn1 of suggesting that 
"the Church Catholic has not actually con1manded 
he retics to return to her at once"! And finally the 
bathos in the admission that this argunlentative fabric 
rests on the "supposition" that Ron1e has not pro- 
nounced the Church of England "good-far-nothing " ! 
The last \vords of all, "that \ve are not bound by uncatho- 
lie subscriptions" open a new question, not of a logical 
but of a n10ral kind, and \vould seen1 to require a 
separate letter to explain, or justify, the assu1l1ption. 
Altogether, the impression left on us is, that N e\V1l1an 
had been so unsettled by his vision and his omen that 
he \vas incapable of using his reason so as to balance 
his imagination; but that he might use it so as to gain 
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a breathing space, and prepare hin1self to obey-\vith 
some sort of appearance of deliberation and logical 
consistency-the faculty which he could not perma- 
nently control. 



 124. ., 1 Ve do it 'iuro1lg, being- so }}l aJeslica I " 
Newman's o\vn con1ment on the consequences and 
duties involved by his vision is found in the sermon 
on "Divine Calls:' (2 7 October) written some \veeks 
after the Jetter just quoted, during which he had taken 
a holiday in the vicarage of his brother-in-law, E. 1'. 
l\IozIey. It is an autobiography. \Ve have seen that 
he likened his "call" to that of San1uel. So, here; 
he is "San1uel." "San1uel ,vas from a child brought 
to the house of the Lord; and in due time he was 
called to a sacred office and made a prophet. He was 
called, and he forthwith answered the call. He did 
not understand at first who called and what was 
meant; but on going to Eli he learned who spoke and 
what his ans\ver should be." The only difference was 
that N ewnlan did not "go to Eli," that is to say, 
Keble, but to Rogers and Henry \Vilberforce. Then, 
after considering a number of instances of Divine calls, 
and pointing out their characteristics :-they "require 
instant obedience," they" call us we know not to 
what," they" call us on in the darkness," " Faith alone 
can obey them "-he adds that such "calling" is not a 
thing of the past; "for in truth \ve are not called once 
only but many times": "they who are living reli- 
giously have from tin1e to time truths they did not 
know before, or had no need to considèr, brought 
before them forcibly, truths which involve duties and 
claim obedience." These Divine calls "are com- 
n1only, from the nature of the case, sudden now, and 
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as indefinite and obscure in their consequences as in 
foriner times " ; if nlen look back on their past Ii yes 
and consider their nlarvellously changed notions of 
Divine truth, they will see that these are produced by 
" calls \vhich they are to obey, and \,,-hich if they do 
not obey, they lose place and fall behind in their 
heavenly course." 
He then enumerates sonle of these calls. Looking 
back, perhaps, to his o\vn first "call," when the 
rnessage had come to him at school that his father's 
bank had failed, and \yhen \\T alter l\1ayer's influence 
had converted hinl at Ealing, he seenlS distantly to 
refer to it in words about "a letter, or a Inessage, or a 
person, \vhereby a sudden trial conles on hinl, which, 
if lnet religiously, \yill be the nleans of advancing him 
to a higher state of religious excellence." At all 
e\rents, he certainly has his sister l\lary in view \"hen 
he speaks of " the loss of sonle dear friend or relative," 
"\vhich sho\vs us the vanity of things below, and 
pronlpts us to make God our sole stay;)) and then, 
\"hen \ve look back on our life, "\ve find that that sad 
ev'ent has brought us into a ne\v state of faith and 
judgnlent, and that \ye are as though other nlen 
than \ve '''ere.)) Or again, perhaps, " something 
occurs "-the Peel election-" to force us to take a 
part for God or against H inl." \\Te have "to deter- 
nline and avow \vhat is truth and vvhat is error "-as in 
the crisis before the issue of the Tracts-" or, again, we 
get acquainted \vÌth some one "-Froude-" whom 
God employs to bring before us a nunlber of trut
s 
\\'hich \vere closed on us before; and ,ve but half 
understand, and but half approve of them; and yei: 
God seems to speak in them and the Scripture to 
confirm thenl." 
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Or again, "some thought nlay suggest itself "-such 
as Holiness rather than Peace-" which is a key to a 
great deal in Scripture"; "".e may be able to enter 
into the n1anner of life of the early Christians as 
recorded in the Scriptures, \vhich before was hidden 
froIn us, and into the simple maxims on which Scrip- 
ture bases it"; "or again \ve may have a resolution 
grow on us "-as it did in 1829, although it \vas not 
carried out tin 1842-" to serve God more strictly in 
H is house and in private than heretofore. This is a 
call to higher things; let us be\vare lest \ve receive the 
grace of God in vain ; let us be\vare of lapsing back. . . 
C;'od may be bringing us into a higher \vorld of 
religious truth; let us \vork with Him." Noone, he 
continues, may excuse hin1self from obedience to a call 
by taking another's lower standard of holiness for 
his o\vn : "I f God calls us to greater renunciation of 
the \vorld, and exacts a sacrifice of our hopes and fears, 
this is our gain, this is a n1ark of H is love for us, this 
is a thing to be rejoiced in." Then follo\vs a passion- 
ate aspiration after " earnestness," and an exaltation of 
the blessedness of those \vho can love " in sincerity," 
and can express their love "sincerely" : "\\That can 
this \vorId offer comparable \vith that insight into 
spiritual things, that keen faith, that heavenly peace, 
that high sanctity, that everlasting righteousness, that 
hope of glory, \vhich they haye \vho in sincerity love 
and follow our Lord Jesus Christ? Let us beg and 
pray Him day by day to reveal Himself to our souls 
1110re fully . . . that \ve Inay sincerely say, , Thou 
shalt guide me \vith 'rhy counsel and after that receive 
Ole into glory.' " 
\\Tho can fail to sympathize with this sincere and 
earnest prayer for earnestness and sincerity? I t is an 
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awful warning against 111ental inexactness, intellectual 
hurry, and a quasi-spiritual conterllpt for understanding 
and experience, that the mere neglect of facts and 
evidences and reason should lead an honest man thus to 
suspect himself of moral dishonesty and to be, at tinles, 
1110re a stranger to his 0\'7n heart than if it belonged 
to some one else. Those \vho believe that genuine 
prayer is always heard, piercing through all the barriers 
that hlunanity sets up between itself and God, can feel 
no doubt that these \yords receiyed their answer,-an 
answer necessarily 1110dified by the defects of the man 
who uttered them, but still fraught \vith blessing and 
leading to such ultimate sincerity and such ultin1ate 
peace as were still possible in accordance \vith the 
eternal laws of Retribution. 
But our main object in studying this Sernl011 was to 
ascertain the ,yay in which N e\vman regarded his" call " 
after he had taken til11e to review it and all its circun1- 
stances. Anù, fr0l11 this point of vie\v, what is the 
result? Surely it is this-\vhich indeed \ve rnight have 
expected-that N e\Vnlan even less pernlanently enter- 
tained the thought of his vision being Satanic than 
Hamlet entertained the sanle thought about the 
111ajestical figure of his royal father. As to analysing 
or testing the call by n1eans of Reason, Hamlet would 
as soon have struck at the crowned phantom with his 
sword to test its reality. H as the sermon a single 
trace of the feeling that" the suggestion might be fron1 
below"? Is there the least evidence of any disposition 
to regard a " call" of this kind (and to teach others to 
regard it) "only so far as it had a logical claim?" 
And could such a "call" leave his "convictions" 
unchanged? He thought it did, and says it did; and, 
in son1e men, it might, but not in one whose con vic- 
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tions were so permeated by his imagination. "1\1 y 
old con victions remained the same as before "-this \ve 
must reject. "H e who has seen a ghost cannot be as 
if he had never seen it "-this we Blust accept. Never 
agaIn can N e\vman be \vhat he was. He WdS an 
Anglican. He is henceforth a Ron1anist. 
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 125. "Being guided by his Reason" 
WE now enter on what may be called the drifting 
period of N e\vman's life. Explicit and implicit Reason* 
are called to his aid; but still he drifts. He goes 
through the form of reasoning; but the fornl does not 
affect the results. The wind of AnglicanislTI .has 
suddenly dropped. The tide of Romanisnl has set in 
strong from the first, and daily stronger. The captain 
puts out oars, but they are far too snlall for such a 
craft. The rudder is plied violently and obtrusively; 
but it does not touch the water. I t is a mere handle, 
that makes a good show on deck. Anchor he cannot, 
for he has no bottom where an anchor will hold; all is 
loose, floating, illusive. The shore which he is nearing 
is close at hand, the end is a nlere question of tilne. 
l\leanwhile he can do nothing but row and steer with 
instruments that effect nothing. This N e\Vnlan calls 
"being guided by his reason." Let us take one or 
two specimens of the process. 
\Vhen he revealed his secret to Henry \ \T ilberforce, 
he " deliberated whether, if a hundred of the party saw 
their way to it, it might not be their duty to join them 
in secession." \Vhy" a hundred"? Because, in the 
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1\ ew Testament, s'i1Zgle conversions are not found, 
except ,,,hen accompanied by some miracle; and there- 
fore the Tractarians ought not to secede except in some 
numerical force. This ,ve shall also find hereafter ex- 
plicitly stated in one of N e\Vnlan' s letters. * Take 
another instance. In Decenlber 1838 he had insisted 
that Temporal Adversity was a Note of the true Church. 
N ow he is disposed to consider that it may be a Note 
of a corruþt Church. At least, he fortifies himself 
against Rome by reflecting that "Bel1armine had 
reckoned Temporal Prosperity among the Notes of 
the Church," and the Ronlan Church had not been very 
prosperous in the nineteenth century. How are \\Te to 
explain N e\Ylllan'S entertaining this last notion, so 
alien fronl his ascetic modes of thought? Simply 
because he ,vanted a "controversial basis" against 
Ronle; and this supplied it. 
-L-1 t the very time too at which he \vas appealing to 
his "Reason" to protect him against Ron1e, be de- 
scribes himself as already convinced by" Reason" that 
his prejudice against R0111e ,vas false: "Though n1Y 
reason was convinced, I did not thro\v off for sonle 
time-I could not have thro\vn off-the unreasoning 
prejudice and suspicion, ,vhich I cherished about her, 
at least by fits and starts, in spite of this conviction of 
reason" ; and else\v here, as to his prej udice that Rome 
\vas Antichrist: "I had a shrinking from renouncing 
it even \vhen nlY reason so ordered Ole, fronl a sort of 
conscience or prejudice." The true explanation of all 
this 11lystifying language 111U5t be looked for in that 
passage of the Aþologia in which ?\ e\vman, in a first 
edition speaks of ll1aking a certain belief" less terribl
 
to the Reason," and, in later editions "less terrible to 
the I1Jlagillatioll." H is Reason (in the philosophic 
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sense) til'as Imagination (in the popular sense). Hence 
in the present conflict, or appearance of conflict, Reason 
was to play no part. T\vo Inlaginations \vere contend- 
ing together. On the one side \vas the deeply-rooted 
but fading Inlagination of his youth-that there 1Jzust be 
something \vrong, if not positively Antichristian, about 
the Church of Rome; on the other side, the fresh, 
strong, and expanding Il11agination that "Rome was 
al\vays right." \\Thichever of these two prevailed, 
" Reason" would subnlissively follo\v in the train of 
the victor. But she \vould do no fighting. She \vas 
not a coolbatant, but a canlp-follower. 
T o\vards the end of the year N e\VOlan gives just a 
glinlpse of some of his troubles to his favourite sister. 
'[he Vice-ChanceI1or, he says, is against them; the 
Heads of Houses are" getting Olore and more uneasy" : 
he expects the country clergy will be " getting uneasy" ; 
he would not ,vonder if the Bishop "got uneasy"; in 
","hich case, he supposes he should resign his living; 
the question of the Fathers is "getting nlore and nlore 
anxious"; people \vill not find in thenl \vhat they 
expected, i.e. authoritative expositions of high Anglican 
doctrine. "l\lany have embraced the principle of 
appeal to thenl ,vith this view. Now they are be- 
ginning to be undeceived." 


" I never can be surprised at illdh,zauals going off to Romanis111, 
but that is not ll1Y chief fear, but a schisn1 in the Church: that is, 
those two parties who have hitherto got on together as they could, 
fron1 the tin1e of Puritanis111 downwards, gathering up into clear, 
direct, tangible forces, and colliding. Our Church is not at one 
with itself, there is no denying it." 


There is not a single suggestion throughout this 
letter that he hÙuse!f has changed his vie\vs, or has 
had new truth revealed to him. \\Then he began 
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"The Library of the Fathers," he felt blindly con- 
fident that" it could not lead to ROIne," and led others 
into the same belief. 1\ o\v, he says, "/hC)' are" --ne 
ought to have said "I aIn "--" beginning to be un- 
deceived." Yet he prepares her for the \vorst by 
telling her that he can fancy things gone so far as to 
111ake him resign even his fellowship. " Had I nly",'ill." 
he adds, " I should like to give up preaching." The 
sting, ho\vever, of this last sentence, is renloved by 
the reason alleged for retaining his charge: "I t is 
t110re than probable that any person appointed \\yould 
be liked less than myself." His sister-like others of 
nis friends hereafter-must have been sorely perplexed 
and Inystified by these avo\vals of possible intentions 
to do desperate things, on no apparent grounds. But 
it \vas not his fault. It \vas his nature, his fibre (so to 
speak) to express himself in this tortuous fashion, and 
in this case he had the additional motive of affection. 
He "ranted to prepare his sister for his future action, 
\vithout paining her by letting her kno,y his present 
thoughts. 
"1'he Heads of Houses," said N eW111an above, 
"are getting Inore and more uneasy." It \vill be 
observed he does not here conlplain of thenl for this. 
But Dean Church does. They accepted, he says, any 
bit of contemptible gossip collected by ignorance or ill- 
nature as a proof of heresy, and \vere ahya ys ready to 
suspect it ,vhere it \vas not. Yet N ewnlan-\vho \"ill 
complain in the Aþologia bitterly enough about their 
subsequent conduct-here. in his letter to his sister. no 
Inore accuses the Heads than the Bishop, or the 
country clergy. Is it not probable that \vhat \vas 
going on in Oxford all10ng the young Tractarians 
\vhose \vatch\yord ,vas tClldÙJluS ,in La/illln, nlay have 
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justified some uneasiness? \ \T e, at this distance of 
tinle, can scarcely irnagine the \vild mad things that 
\\
ere said and done by the n10re p
rfe
vid of the 
Tractarians; and the author of The O...-r:ford lvIoveJJle1l1 
thro\vs o\'er them an affectionate veil of generality 
\\'hich is not helpful to a dull inlagination. They 
l11ight be forgotten in detail if their collective effect 
,vere represented by the inlpartial historian. But the 
Dean has hardly done this. 
Here, for example is an instance, connected \vith the 
name of one of N e\vman's nlost zealous followers, t\vice 
111entioned by the author of The Oxford AfoVeJJlC1lt, 
but ,vithout any allusion to the follo\ving picturesque 
incident. During N e\vman's absence fron1 Oxford in 
the early autumn he had twice entrusted the pulpit of 
St. l\Iary's to l\Ir. J. B. l\Iorris, familiarly called" Jack 
Morris." He had shown sYlnptoms of extravagance 
before, and N e\vman had given him a caution. But- 
I quote N e\Vn1an' s o\\l'n language-" \ \That does he do 
on St. l\I.ichael's Day but preach a sern10n not sirnply 
on angels, but on his one subject, for \\Thich he has a 
monomania, of fasting; nay, and say that it ,vas a good 
thing, \yhereas angels feasted on festivals, to make the 
brute creation fast on fast-days. . . . You 111ay con- 
ceive how the Heads of Houses . . . fretted under 
this; but the next Sunday . . . he preached to them 
totidc1Jl 'l'erbis, the Roman doctrine of the l\Iass ; and, 
not content \\Tith that, added, in energetic terms, that 
everyone ,vas an unbeliever, carnal, and so forth, \\Tho 
did not hold it. To this he added other speculations 
of his o\vn, still 1110re objectionable." 
\ \T as not this \vorthy of insertion in The O...
for(í 
.JIo'i}(17Jle1lt, as an illustration of the fervour of the times. 
and as at least an extenuation of the fears, say even of 
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the panics, of the Heads of Houses? N eWInan in the 
letter describing it, says, " I wish all this kept secret 
please; for it is not kno\vn even here." Can it be 
that Dean Church hiInself never knew of it? Certainly 
its ludicrous aspect should not have excluded it from 
a serious narrative. For what could be more to the 
purpose? Here was a Tractarian, one of the rank and 
file--talkative, noisy, extreme, and extravagant, but 
still, one of many, one who \vas not too extravagant to 
prevent Newman from trusting him to fill his place in 
St. Mary's-who could venture to preach the Ronlan 
doctrine of the 1\Iass from the University pulpit! And 
\ve have reason to believe that, what "J ack Morris" 
preached in St. lVlary's, \Vard was saying in High 
Street, and in every Common Room in Oxford. \\7 ell 
ll1ight N ewnlan himself say, as he does, "' This \vas too 
much for any Vice-Chancellor." 
With such things going on around theIn; \vith the 
young Tractarians boasting that, give thenl ten years 
of the present rate of progress and they would Inake 
the Church of England their own; and with some of 
the 1110re violent, not improbably, improving on 
Newman's old aggressive utterances about "riding 
over" recalcitrants, "as Othniel prevailed over 
Chushan-rishathaim "-it is not to be wondered at that 
the Oxford authorities began to suspect. and prepared 
to attack, the doctrine that produced such fruits. Dean 
Church charges theIn \yith want of learning. They did 
not know, he says, the traditional High Church doctrine 
which countenanced the Tractarians. They had not 
studied the great Church of England ,vriters. That 
nlay be. But they judged Tractarianisnl by \vhat the 
Tractarians themselves \vere saying and doing every- 
where; and they kne\v enough about that to be certain 
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that it was incon1patible with loyalty to what had been 
known for nearly three centuries as the Church of 
England. If they had been also able to judge the 
cause by the secret plans over which its leader ,vas 
brooding, the t\VO judgnlents \vould have coincided; 
for he \vas proposing to himself to renlain in the 
Church of England as a heretic Church-a Church 
that was to put herself" under penance" with a view to 
" pronloting her return" to the Church Catholic. I t is 
not necessary to be unjust to the Oxford authorities in 
order to do justice to Newman. The circumstances 
were novel. The \Ticar of St. l\1ary's was groping his 
way to'lvards R0111e; Oxford Heads were determined 
to keep the University teaching /ro172 Rome. I twas 
necessary that the t\\'o should collide; it was not 
necessary that the T ractarian historian, half a century 
after\vards, should condemn his opponents with an 
asperity \yhich the Leader himself, at the time, kno\ving 
the facts, did not feel, and could not pretend to justify. * 
\Ve return to NeW111an to\vards the end of 1839, 
supplying hin1self \vith a logical basis and endeavour- 
ing to work hil11self into a state of tranquillity, by 
writing an article in the British Critic about the 
Catholicity of the English Church. He also preached 
a sernl0n (22 Decenlber) on ,. Equani111ity." The 
article, he after\vards said, quieted hin1 for t\VO years. 
\Ve shall see that his menlory deceived hinl. Nor \vas 
there anything solid in the" Equaninlity." The pen- 
dulu111 had, for the 1110nlent, swung back again to H his 
own feelings." \Ve left him, at the conclusion of his 
last sernlon, praying for" sincerity." N o\\' he nlakes 
his" sincerity" a proof of the Divine favour: "\\Then 
nlan knows hinlself to be in earnest, he kno\vs that God 
looks nlercifully on him." "Rope of sand," lTIllSt be 
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the reply-" how often have you told us that llù man 
can kno"y he is in earnest; and that ,ve cau but guess 

?hether ,ve have faith or not! " 
I f the logic of the article in the }3ritish Critic "'as of 
the sanle texture as this, it is not surprising that it had 
given hiIn, as he tells his sister, "n1uch anxiety." 1 t 
appeared in January, 1840; but February sho,\'s hin1 
anything but" quieted ": "I have got into a despond- 
ing way about the state of things "-so he \vrote to his 
best friend, Bo\vden-" and I do not kno,v ",-hy- 
QUITE." Newman did not insert a stop before, nor 
did he emphasize, the last word. But the position of it 
is eloquent. He always likes to spare Bo\\'den pain. 
So he sails as near the wind as he can, in concealing 
painful facts from hinl. But after he had ,vritten as 
far as ",vhy," he felt that he \\'as on the verge of a 
falsehood. The article in the British Critic had not 
effaced the n1ernory of " the ghost " or the " omen" of 
last autumn. He DID know \vhy he desponded. But 
he only kne,v in his heart. He did not know definitely, 
logically, completely; he did not kno\v-" QUITE." 
N ext to this word" quite," the Inost inlportant part 
of the letter is a sentence about Pusey's project of an 
institution of Sisters of 1\1ercy. "I despair of such 
societies being 1Jzade externally. They must be the 
expansion of an in \vard principle." H ere is expressed 
the difference between hinl and Pusey (as the latter 
\\-as at this time). Pusey felt that in the Anglican 
Church there 'ivas, N ewnlan that there ,vas 1Iot, "an 
inward principle." All the rest of the letter is of little 
importance :-that the Bishops \vere not so favour- 
able; that the authorities were getting nlore cold and 
averse; that he has been obliged, in the "Church of 
the Fathers," to give out their" vie,vs about celibacy 
VOL. II P 
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and nliraculous power," and so on. The cause for de- 
spondency \vas-as \ve kno\v, and as he almost kne\v, 
and as he lets slip here-that, in his opinion, there 
\vas no " inward principle "--i.e., no life in the English 
Church. The T/ia fifedia was pulverized; he \vas 
nearly a pure Protestant; Lutherans had a sort of 
theology; so had Calvinists; he had none. 
All that he could do ,vas-the very thing which 
conscience, and good taste, and reverence, and the 
Inemory of Hurrell Froude, concurred to make a pain- 
ful and suspected course-to attack Rome at the very 
tinle when he felt at the bottonl of his heart" Ronle 
will be found to be right after all." In this unspeak- 
ably distressing position, not being able to inlpugn the 
theory of Rome, or the Church of RODle in itself, he 
deterlnined to attack the practices of scnle ROlDan 
a<
ellts, and, in particular, to fasten a quarrel on the 
English Romanists for combining \vith O'Connell and 
the Liberals for political purposes. In this spirit he 
furiously inveighed in the British Critic against the 
convert-makers of Rome for" sll1iling and nodding, 
and ducking to attract attention, as gipsies make up to 
truant boys, holding" out tales for the nursery. pretty 
pictures, and gilt gingerbread," &c., &c. He also 
attacks ROllle itself (apparently) in the words, "we see 
it attempting to gain converts anlong us by unreal re- 
presen tations of its doctrines, plausible statenlents, bold 
assertions," &c. 
Of his hostility to ROllle he gave a further token 
intelligible to every Englishman-by refusing to meet 
at dinner a Ronlan convert who had conle to Oxford 
to induce Anglicans to pray for unity \yith the Catholic 
Church. He considered the convert, he says" in loco 
" 
aþostatæ" fronl the Anglican Church. By the ,vords 
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" ill loco" he perhaps intended some subtle distinction 
between this and the plain English "apostate." 
Even then the condemnation \vas severe enough. But 
this ,vas his way of putting into practice the theory 
that a n1an has" no right" to " rush " into reconcilia- 
tion lvith the Catholic Church. This convert, it \vouId 
seem, ought to have remained in the Ang1ican Church 
-though convinced of her heresy and of his own 
liabi1ity to damnation in ren1aining-in order to "pro- 
tnote her return." ...J\t the present time especially, the 
alliance of a dogmatic religion with" Liberals" appeared, 
he says, "a providential direction against moving 
towards Rome." Shall \ve urge this as an excuse for 
N e,,"man's exaggerated and almost \\'ilful fury? He 
precludes us from doing so in the Apologia by begging 
:\lr. Spencer's pardon for" the excess of being very 
rude." * And N e,vman could have hardly had" a pro- 
vidential direction" to speak of a man as "in loco 
aþostatæ" for having received a "call" to Rome and 
having obeyed it at once. 
Yet on the other hand was it "rudeness"? \\'as it 
not his \\'ay of "quieting" himself, of supplying him- 
self \vith the conviction that he ,,,as acting on "a 
logical basis"? He wished to hold aloof, for the 
present, from ROl1le; consequently he wished to find a 
,. sign," or "providential direction," bidding him hold 
aloof. He found it in the alliance bet\veen the English 
Romanists and O'Connell. But it ,vas so shadowy a 
" sign" that he could not easily believe in it. Hence, 
to JJzake himself believe in it, he said that he believed, 
and said í t \vith a vehemence that he himself called 
"savage." Even that \vas not enough. For none knew 
better that one must do something in order to make 
oneself believe in anything; so he did something, and 
P 2 
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did it very violently. There was no "rudeness" here. 
I t was uneasiness, self-distrust, perplexity, impulsive- 
ness, that I-nlust-do-son1ething sort of feeling which 
was a frequent motive in N e\vnlan-but certainly not 
" rudeness." As little was it a nlerely calculated and 
hypocritical indignation. He kne\v indeed that it paid. 
He knew that he disarmed suspicion by it; and, for 
that very reason he suspected himself; and this, in the 
end, made hinl more" uncolnfortable" than ever. Yet 
still he persuaded hinlself that Providence did dictate 
this course. Rather than convict N e\vrnan of rudeness 
or of hypocrisy, I would find hilTI guilty, once nlore, of 
"cerebral excitement." 



 126. A breathing-sþace at Little1Jlo1"'e 
I t is intelligible that when, in later years, 1\ eVv'Olan 
came to revie\", the process of his conversion to !{olne, 
he should try to explain 
'hy he renlained so long in 
the Church of England after first contenlplating seces- 
sion; and, in order to do this, he would naturally re- 
present himself as contending successfully against the 
divine vision and voices, quieting himself by logic, and 
waiting calnlly for more light. But though this is 
natural, it is not true. There was no calm
 no quiet, 
no successful resistance at all, no real nlental \vaiting; 
it ,vas an alnlost continuous journey, always in one 
direction. vVith the exception of one little oasis, 
\vhich we shall now describe (\yolIld that there \vere a 
few more such pleasant halting-places!) it is all a 
barren and dry wilderness, with descent after descent, 
dropping down to a Dead Sea. 
I n the L1 polog-ia, N eV\'nlan {, thinks" that the dis- 
quieting effect of "the ghost" had "gone" by 
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2 I February, 1840, because in his birthday letter on 
that day to Bo\vden, he says it Inade him "for a 
while" \'ery uncomfortable. But he forgets that this 
very letter begins with an avowal of "desponding," 
and that the \vhole tone of it reveals the deepest dis- 
quiet. The n10nth also, in \vhich the "quieting" 
article \yas published, exhibits him in a state of some- 
thing like panic. 1'he conscientious Rogers appears 
to have been speaking plainly to him, perhaps \varning 
hin1 of the tendency of things, or telling him again 
that he ought to resign St. lVlary's. Afterwards he 
said son1ething soothing. "One kind \vord fron1 you, II 
replies N e\\'n1an (8 January), "\vill make me forget 
anything, but really you frightened and depressed me 
very much." A letter to his sister, written four days 
after the letter to Bowden, is still Inore despondent, 
"Everything," he says, "is miserable." * Carlyle, 
Arnold, l\1i1man, the political economists, the geolo- 
gists, all these, and others, "are uniting and forming 
into son1ething shocking. But this is not all. I begin 
to have serious apprehensions lest any religious body 
is strong enough to \vithstand the league of evil but 
the Roman Church "; it is true that "good principles 
have shot up" in a marvellous \vay, but" I am not clear 
that they are not tending to Rome-not from any 
necessity in the principles themselves, but fron1 the 
llluch greater proximity between Rome and us than 
between infidelity and us, and that in a time of trouble 
\ve naturally look about for allies." The writer n1ust 
have been far gone indeed in melancholy to pour out 
on an affectionate sister such a flood of troubles 
as this; nor is the force of the letter neutralized- 
indeed it is rather accentuated-by the final disclain1er ; 
"all this is a n1iserable prose and regular talk 
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worth nothing, and soon to be falsified by the 
event. " 
But now comes the one oasis in this depressing 
pilgrinlage, an interval of real quiet, a brief period of 
profound peace, during which he is bright, happy, 
exuberantly joyous. The sudden departure of a curate 
obliged hilll to leave Oxford and to go into residence 
at Littlenlore. Detachment from books, and contact 
\vith simple duties and plain human nature, did for 
him, at once, what the article in the British Critic 
had failed to do. H is Oxford duties had to be divided 
anlong seven persons; two printing presses \vere 
stopped; a third postponed. Friends protested in 
vain. His first duty was to Littlemore. To Little- 
lllore he \vent accordingly, and Littlemore well repaid 
hinl. He finds in it a bath of refreshment. The 
more things are against him, the happier he is. He 
has a bad cold; he has lost his voice, his throat is 
choked up, yet he has morning and afternoon prayers 
daily. He has an incapable schoolmistress, and is 
busy reforming, or lecturing against, the unconlbed 
hair and dirty faces of the school-girls. His curate 
has left no papers or hints to guide him in anything. 
Yet everything goes \vell. He catechizes the children 
every Sunday during Lent, and the young" Apostoli- 
cals" flock out to hear hinl. I t is done with such 
spirit, they say, and the children take such pleasure in 
it, so "well-up," for example, in ., the orders of angels" ! 
He gains courage, feels he is "getting on "; the chil- 
dren have reformed their hands and faces, and are 
inlproving in their singing. He has had the audacity to 
lead them in the choir, and teaches them ne\v tunes. 
He lectures the girls \vith "effrontery" on keeping 
their work clean. He sets thenl to knit stockings. No 
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\vonder that he adds-in a charming letter to his sister 
--" I think I shall be a good deal here in future." 
I n this ,vay Lent passes, and now Easter is at hand. 
The curate con1es and takes tea with him on Easter 
Eve. Then the two go to church, and with much care 
arrange the altar cloth. 
"It looks beautiful. As to 
Irs. Barnes, she drean1ed of it, fro111 
astonishn1ent at its elaborateness; and Eliza B. and several other
, 
who are workwon1en, look at it with an1azen1ent. . . . Indeed we are 
all so happy that we are afraid of being too happy. \Ve have got 
some roses, wall-flowers, and sweetbriars, and the Chapel smells as if 
to ren1ind one of the Holy Sepulchre. 
" Really I have everything n1Y own way, and I quite dread S0111e 
reverse, because I an1 so favoured." 


\Ve can hardly bid good-bye to this one pleasant 
scene in the troubled, restless course of Newman's 
Anglican leadership, \vithout asking ourselves ho\v 
things \vould have gone, if he, too, had done as I{eble 
did, and had left his rooms at Oriel for a country 
vicarage. "The world \vould have been a loser by it: ') 
is that, after all, quite so certain? He would have 
retained his marvellous po\ver of style though he 
\vould have applied it in other directions. Don1estic 
influences and the gentle pressure of Nature n1ight 
have softened, purified, and spiritualized his theology. 
\Ve should have heard less about Reason, and more 
about Truth. Controversy \vould have been less; 
progress might have been greater. The Apologia 
would not have been \vritten; but there \vould have 
been no need to write it. He nlight have recast or 
retouched his sermons; but sonle feeling, perhaps 
domestic, * might have forbidden that addition \vhich tells 
us that" IO\Te," in theology, "does not mean love pre- 
cisely," and he would have cancelled those passages 
\vhich warn us that nature is evil for us in itself. 
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 127. ProJ'cct of a llI01lastic House 
vVhy, he no\v asks hinlself, should he not per- 
I1lanently reside at Littlenlore? He has little or 
nothing to do at Oxford parochially, but a good deal 
here. l\1ight he not take theological pupils in this 
quiet place? Perhaps, if he did, his house nlight 
COl1le to be looked on as a sort of Hall depending 
on Oriel :-" Supposing a feeling arose in favour of 
1110nastic establishn1ents, and nlY house at Littlenlore 
,,'as obliged to follo\\" the fashion, and confornl to a 
rule of discipline, \vould it not be desirable that such 
institutions should flo\\' fron1 the Colleges of our t\VO 
Universities, and be under their influence?" 
I t is odd that, to Rogers of all peop1e, he should 
express hinlself so indirectly. F or the nleaning 
appears to be, " I f I started a monastic house at Little- 
111ore, might I not originate a feeling in favour of such 
establishll1ents, conforrned to a rule of discipline after 
n1Y pattern? Doing this, at first, under the supposed 
sanction of the U ni\Tersity of Oxford, nlight I not, by 
degrees conl111it first Oxford. and then Canl bridge 
follo\ving in her train, to the definite approval of 
thenl ? !) Such an atteJl1pt \vas la\vful enough; but, to 
I{ogers. it nlight have been expressed I1lore definitely. 
He does not add-and perhaps he only felt clin1ly and, 
as it \vere, \vith his "in1plicit Reason "-another ad- 
vantage of this plan. This \vould be, that he might 
\york out his religious problell1s quietly and peacefully 
at Littlemore, not 011 paper, but by li()il
g- a life of dutJI 
as he had been doing lately \vith the happiest results. 
Perhaps too,-\vho could predict the future ?-in such 
a l\lonastic House there might be trained up soldiers 
for that" arn1Y of Gideon" \vhich he and Froude had 
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so often contemplated; \vhich, if the sign \vere given, 
n1ight go forth from the Anglican Church in a conlpact 
body to do battle-\vhere? In a revived Anglican 
Catholic Church? or in the Church of Ron1e? This 
he could not decide. This the Light must revea1. It 
Inight be t\venty years before a decision \vas arrived at. 
One step at a time for him. He could not go \vrong 
in carrying out the resolution ,vhich he had planned, 
and neglected for ten years-to serve God in a n10re 
H strict " and " religious" life. 
The project \vent on apace. He bought nine acres. 
l\Iayand June brought plans for planting and building. 
There ,vas to be a library, a common room, and also 
a nUlnber of sets of three small rooms (sitting-roon1
 
bed-room, bath-room). These" sets" he calls" cells" 
-a curious use of the word \vhich the reader should 
note, as son1ething will come of it hereafter. The 
" cells" were to be added as required. The" oratory 
or chapel," ,vas to be a matter for future consideration. 
The " ceHs " might perhaps be upon "a cloister." A 
" refectory" ".as not forgotten. E very one of these 
,vords in inverted commas represents something 
that \vill exist; of ",'hicb, before very long, N ewman-- 
such ,vas the nature of his memory-,vill positively 
deny the existence. 
H is return to Oriel changed all this. Or the change 
may have been due in part to the in1portunity of those 
\vho looked to hin1 for guidance. An10ng these \vas a 
l\1iss H., \vho, having been converted to Tractarianism, 
\vished to convert others by publishing her vie\vs. She 
pesters hin1 \yith letters and papers, \vhich if they \\'ere 
proportioned to the length of N e\vman's patient and 
gentle replies, n1ust have been a deluge on the leisure 
of a busy n1an. Persecuted, perhaps, by her ",.orrying 
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inlportunltles, he lets drop at last the following ans\ver 
-a sad falling off fronl the peace of Littlemore : 


"Be assured that I have lny doubts and difficulties as other 
people. Perhaps the nlore we exanline and investigate, the Blore 
we have to perplex us. It is the lot of nlan : the human mind in its. 
present state is unequal to its own powers of apprehension; it enl- 
braces more than it can n1aster. I think we ought an to set out on 
our inquiries, I am sure we shall end them, with this conviction
 
.Absolute certainty, then, cannot be attained here; we nlust resign 
ourselves to doubt as the trz"alullder which it is God's win we should 
do our duty and prepare ourselves for His presence. Our sole ques- 
tion must be, 1.f.1hat does a 111erciful God, who knows whereof we are 
Inade, wish us to do ullder our existing ignorance and doubt? " 


I t can hardly be said that this is the utterance of a 
quiet mind. He has indeed such peace as nlay spring 
from a resignation to "doubt," as the" trial " appointed 
for us by God; but even that includes only doubts 
about minor details. There remains the terrible " sole 
question," as to which, apparently, neither doubt nor 
error is allowable, " TVhat does God wish us to do ? ,,, 
In other ,vords, what must he do to be saved? 



 128. "I1Jzþlicit and E..:t:þlicit Reason" 
As usual, the sermons of this period reflect its inci- 
dents. Just before his retirement to Littlemore, he 
seems to be goading hinlself on to obey the Divine 
" call" at once, by insisting that men "are not hin- 
dered" from doing the \vill of God except by their \vant 
of love: "\V e have a depth of power and strength 
lodged in us; but \ve have not the heart, \ve have not 
the will, we have not the love to use it." As for the 
world's ridicule or censure, loss of prospects, loss of 
admirers or friends, loss of ease, endurance of bodily 
pain-how easy to bear these when we have once made 
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up our nlinds! The spectacle of younger, bolder men, 
perhaps rasher, venturing n10re for the Cause than he 
had ventured, filled him \vith shame: "The unlettered, 
the ungifted, the young, the weak, and simple, \vith 
sling and stone from the brook, are encountering 
Goliath as having on Divine armour. The Church is 
rising up around us day by day to\vard heaven, and 
we do nothing but object, or explain a\vay, or criticise, 
or make excuses, or wonder. \Ve fear to cast in our 
lot with the Saints lest we become a party." In sub- 
sequent sermons there is a gradual rise to\vards a lTIOre 
hopeful tone, yet always \vith the assun1ption that 
some artificial self-denial is needful: "Sinners as ye 
are, act at least like the prosperous heathen, \vho threw 
his choicest trinkets into the ,vater that he might 
propitiate fortune." 
On Lady-day, in his solitude at Littlemore, his 
nlind recurs to Sicily. Having no one to hold 
friendly conlmunion with hinl, he C0111munes \vith his 
former self. Pen in hand-not in a sermon, but in 
his diary--he \vanders again among the Sicilian hi!]s, 
recalling each stage of his sickness and miraculous 
recovery. On his bed lies the old blue cloak \vhich had 
nursed hinl all through his illness: " I have brought it 
up here to Littlemore, and on sonle cold nights I have 
had it on my bed. I have so fe\v things to sympathize 
with me that I take to cloaks." 
1editation on God's 
Iniraculous favour to him conlbines with the peaceful 
routine of Li ttlemore to restore his caIn1. On the 
follo\ving Sunday, " Endurance of the \V orld's Censure" 
bids the young Tractarians bear, \vithout fuss or 
fretting, the petty persecutions of the \vorldly-" carp- 
ing, slander, ridicule, cold looks" ; next week we are 
led to the thought that, "even at present, to live in 
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obedience to God is far happier than to live in 
obedience to Satan"; and finally the Inisery that 
N e\Vn1an felt to be the deepest of all, "a sort of bad 
conscience," is described as being sublnerged in the 
sea of God's favour: " Is there anyone who does not 
kno\v ho\v very painful the feeling of a bad conscience 
is . . . .? And \vhy? It is the feeling of God's 
displeas ure and therefore it is so painfuL" Hence, 
God's fayour is "just the reverse; like life from 
the dead, n10st exceedingly joyful and transporting." 
Forced to return to Ori
l, and to cases of conscience, 
he takes up in his next sermon an entirely new subject 
-henceforth destined nluch to occupy hinl. I t is the 
Notes of the Church. He finds, no\v, no satisfaction 
in Bellarmine's vie\v that Temporal Prosperity is such 
a N" ote. Once more he recurs to his old views. " If \\ye 
are too happy," he asks, " is it not possible that, so far, 
\ve really do lack a note of the Church? " But, by 
an abstruse argun1ent, he seems to have previously 
persuaded hin1self that the Anglican Church nlay 
clain1 the n1erit of the persecutions \vhich have 
befallen the Church of Ron1e. I f the Church is 
not persecuted in Britain, \vhat follo\vs? "Either 
Christianity is shut up in Britain or not: if it is, Christ 
has no longer a Catholic Church" ; if it is not, then-- 
"\ve are bound to synlpathize in the troubles \vhich 
Christians," in other lands, "undergo for the namè 
of Christ." Taken literally, the conclusion is a truisnl ; 
but N e\\'nlan appears to in1ply this-" we are bound 
to consider ourselves one \vith the Church of Ron1e 
\vhich has the Note of Adversity." He concludes by 
declaring that the strength of the Church lies in 
.. her proper gifts, U and anlong those great gifts is 
that of being persecuted. 
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\Vhile carrying out, during this period, his intention 
of being "guided by his reason," it was impossible for 
hin1 not to recur to the subject he had so often recently 
treated. On 29 June he devotes another University 
Sermon to " I mplici t and Explicit Reason." * His 
object SeelTIS to be to reduce to a mystery, or an 
arbitrary rule, all those mixed processes of reasoning 
by which we arrive at other than mathematical con- 
clusions. He returns for the most part to his original 
definition of Reason, abandoning the sense in \vhich he 
had last used it. "How a man reasons," he says, "is 
as much a mystery as how he remembers." He then 
attacks, not \vithout justice, some of the dicta of 
Tillotson and Paley. They \vere based on his popular 
definition of Reason; and he has little difficulty in 
showing that they are incompatible with his philosophic 
definition of it. " True reasoning" is the faculty" of 
an active, ready, candid, and docile nlind, \vhich can 
thro\v itself into what is said, neglect verbal difficulties, 
and pursue and carry out principles." Surely a " candid 
nlind" ought to "neglect" nothing. And surely, too, 
N e\vman ought to have learned, at last, by bitter experi- 
ence, the evils of "thro\ving hinlself into \vhat is said." 
Had he not "thro\vn himself generously" into \vhat 
\vas "said" by the Anglican divines, in so "active, 
ready, and docile" a spirit, that he had read the 
Fathers with their eyes? And what had follo\\'ed? 
The u1tinlate result is that I lnplicit I
eason is our 
only reasonabie guide to God, and that Implicit 
Reason is an affair of impression, Inood, impulse, 
the accident of the Dlonlent. Instead of condemning, 
he acquiesces in, this state of things: "ho"r very 
differently dn argunlent strikes the nlind at one time 
and another according to its particular state or the 
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accident of the J110111ent. At one time it is ,veak and 
untneaning-at another it is nothing short of demon- 
stration. \Ve take up a book at one time and see 
nothing" in it ; at another, it is fun of weighty remarks 
and precious though ts." 
N e\Vn1an exemplified this. He took up the Dublin 
Rcview and "did not see Inuch in it"; a few hours after- 
wards, it had "pulverized" his Via Jlfedia. Truly it 111ay 
be said of him, that his memory is mysterious, and "how 
he reasons is as much a mystery as how he remernbers." 



 12 9. He asks " leave" to 1"etain St. Màr)1' s 
During the solitude of the Long Vacation of 18 4 0 , 
the uneasiness which had recurred with rene\ved 
violence on his leaving Littlemore, became so intoler- 
able that he once more consulted Rogers, "Should he 
resign St. lVlary,'s?" Rogers had told him, last year, 
that he ought to, "if his feelings continued." They 
had continued-spite of the article in the British Critic. 
The ans\ver of his friend n1ight therefore have been 
anticipated. I t ,vas reluctant; he was unwilling to 
believe that it must be so ; but it was " Yes." Rogers 
\'vas a man "than whom," says Newman, " I know no 
one of a more fine and accurate conscience. " 
Unable to act on his o,vn conscience or reason, 
" explicit" or "implicit," or convictions, or imagina- 
tions, or whatever name might be given to the motive 
power \vithin him, he might have been content, one 
would have supposed, to be guided by the con- 
science of one whom he so esteemed and trusted. 
Yet, when it came to action, to throwaway such a 
position as the pulpit of St. Mary's, so splendid a 
vantage ground for preaching a true theology-if only 
he had had any positive theology to preach and had 
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not been reduced to pure negative Protcstantism-\vas 
too decisi\
e and too sensational a step to take \vithout 
son1e further consideration. I n proportion as Rogers 
pressed him, his judgment perhaps began to rebel. 
Y et he \vould not trust to hilnself. He would go to 
one \vholl1 he had once treated as his spiritual adviser, 
and whon1 he himself describes as "the friend whom 
it \vas 11105t natural for me to consult on such a point." 
"'rhis, of course, \vas I{eble ; vvhom, however, ever since 
the quarrel about the Breviary and the rise of the Yes- 
or-t\ 0 party, he does not appear (so far as the evidence 
of the Letters goes) to have consulted at all. Not 
a single letter in the Correspondence is addressed by 
Newman to Keble from December, 1838 to l\Iarch, 
1841.* His motive, in writing to I{eble, he states fairly 
enough in a subsequent letter to Rogers: he desired a 
decision ,in favour of retaining St. .ðfalJ,'s: "'Vhat I 
\vanted to get from him [i.e. I{ebleJ was leave to do so 
[i.e. to remain J." This correspondence deserves atten- 
tion. I t throws more light upon Newman's method of 
dealing with facts, and of "interpreting and colouring 
evidence," than all the University sermons on Faith 
and Reason put together. 
H is first letter to I(ebIe begins by stating, at very 
great length, argun1ents agai1lst remaining at St. 
l\Iary's : he is not effecting any parochial successes; 
the Oxford authorities are hostile; he 111ay be 
leading his hearers to the Primitive Church, but not to 
the system of religion "which has been received for 
3 00 years." 'The only important point here is the 
" 300." I t seems to gi \'e up the "N on - ] urors)) and 
to make no distinction bet\veen the orthodoxy of the 
seventeenth century and the heterodoxy of the 
sixteenth. Yet perhaps Froude himself \vould hardly 
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ha ve maintained that the system of "Charles I. and 
the N on-Jurors" had ever taken such a hold of the 
nation that it could be said to have been "received." 
To I<.eble, so far, these reasons must have seen1ed 
strangely weak, the scruples of a too subtle and anxious 
n1ind in a state of excessive tension. He knew 
nothing whatever-and this fact \ve must keep continu- 
all y before us-of the "ghost" and the "omen" of 
I 839, and of the deep despondency about Anglicanisln 
\vhich, with a short interval, had weighed on N e\vman's 
tnind for no\v a full year. And as for the notion that 
the man \vho was consulting him had, t\\relve n10nths 
ago, proposed and \vas no\v acting on the proposition- 
to retain an official position in the Church of England, 
as a heretical Church, in a state of "penance," \vith a 
view to pron1oting its "return" to the Ch urch Catholic, 
J(eble would have resented the very suggestion of it 
as a slander. Consequently, so far, it \vas certain that 
J(eble's ignorance of the facts n1ust induce him to 
reply: " You have a duty to the Church \vhich is 
above your parochial duty and abov
 deference to the 
tnere feelings of Vice-Chancepors. To the Church- 
not unfortunately as it is, but as \ve hope it soon will 
be, the revived Anglican Church-you are doing your 
duty by remaining at St. IVlary' s. rrherefore, remain." 
But of course Newnlan would feel bound to give Keble 
a little more light than this. N o\v therefore he shoots 
two or three arrows some\vhat nearer to the truth; but 
he blunts them all by appending to each an inadequate 
reason, or a qualification, or an interrogation, or d 
hypothetical conjunction. 
I. He" fears," for exan1ple, that he is disposing his 
hearers to\vards Rome. But \vhy? "Because Rorne is 
the only representative of the Prilnitive Church besides. 
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ourselves." Granted: but \vhy should not "ourselves" 
be as attractiye as "l
olne"? I s not I
 eble also 
trying to dispose his hearers to\vards the Prinlitive 
Ch urch? \ \That is N e\\?lnan doing that I
 eble is not 
tIoing? '[his, to Keble, 111USt have seelned an argu- 
ll1ent of stra\v. 
2. "N ext, because many doctrines I have held, 
have far greater, or their only 
cope, in the Ron1an 
" 
systeul. 
"fhis is, so far, the 1110st serious reason for resigning. 
And of course, the reader now expects N e\Vlnan to 
describe exactly, first, ,vhat is the precise force of ha'Z/e 
in "ha'Z'c held," i.e. \yhich of these doctrines he has 
held, but holtís JlO IOJ/g-er,. and \vhich he still holds. 
Then, the next question \"ould be, as to "greater or 
only scope." "Are these doctrines oþþosed to, or 
Inerely additio1lal to, the Anglican systen1? Do they 
extend so far as to involve the belief that Ron1e is 
fight and England \vron.g? or that Ron1e is Catholic, 
and England is, or n1ay be heretic? 1J But, instead of 
giving ((eble this absolutely essential inforn1ation 
about a Blatter of ",ital in1portance, he hurries on to 
other reasons, some hypothetical. 
3. "If ,ve have, in process of ti111e, heretical Bishops 
or teachers an10ng us--" The ans\yer is obvious: 
1 st, \vait till this occurs; 2nd, ho\v is it to the point? 
.t. ".l\ncl if again (\vhat there are at this n10nlent 
syn1pt0111S of) there be a movement in the English 
R0111an Catholics to break the alliance of Q'Connell 
and of Exeter Hall-" The saIne t\VO ans\vers 
apply, 1st, \vait; 2nd, ho\v is th
s to the point? 
5. N o,v C0111eS ,\?hat is to happen if these t,vo con- 
tingencies are realised: "strong temptations ,vill be 
.placed in the \vay of individuals, already imbued \vith 
VOL. II (,. 
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a tone of thought congenial to Rome, to join her 
Con1111union," 
" Individuals"! I s this fair? Let the reader put 
hin1se]f in I{eble's position and reflect that he kne\y 
nothing ".hatever of 1\ e".1l1an's qualn1s of conscience, 
but kne\v a great deal about his nervous, fidgety 
disposition; let hin1 reflect that on the other hand 
I(eble \vas sure to kno\v all about "J ack" 
1orris's 
escapade of last year, and of 'V\T ard' s startling excesses, 
-and it ,vill be obvious that he \voulcl suppose 1'\ e\\.- 
111an to n1ean these and the other young and foolish 
Tractarians by the ,vord "individuals"; and that he 
\vollld never drean1 for a 1110ment that 
 e'Vl11an 
included hilllsCif aUloug' thelll. Then too, the hypo- 
thetical nature, and ren1oteness, and futility of the 
conditions could not but in1press hin1. " If we get a 
heretical Bishop or t\VO, and if the ROlnanists in 
England break ,vith Liberalism"! "Ho,v," he would 
say, "could any sane and sober Anglican-anyone at 
least who \vas an Anglican ill heart-be driven to\vards 
Rome by such coincidences? If such a monomaniac 
as Jack 1\lorris is driven, is Newman responsible? 
Is he to resign St. l\Iary's because Jack l\Iorris is 
mad? He n1ust stay "There he is." 
6. Still N e\Ylnan'S conscience is not satisfied. He 
shoots again. But, once more, he slackens the flight 
of this arro\" by a contrary consideration, and blunts it 
with an interrogation :-- 


"People tell tne, on the other hand, that I 
l1n, whether by ser- 
n10ns or otherwise, exerting at St. !\Iary's a beneficial influence on 
our prospective clergy; but what if I take to t11yself the credit of 
seeing further than they, and of having, in the course of the last 
year, discovered that what they approve so l11uch, is yerr likely to 
end in Romanis111 ? " 
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Again, it is impossible not to feel that I
eble is unfairly 
treated. vVhat had really happened "in the course of 
last year" had been, that 1'\ e\yman had received so 
severe a shock to his A nglicanisn1 that he had nev
r 
been at peace (beyond a month or t\VO at Littlemore) 
since that time. But of all this K e,,-n1an has hitherto 
revealed nothing. I(eble kne". that the young Trac- 
tarians in the course of last year had given their leader 
a great deal of trouble, and had made him ner,"ously 
anxious about his responsibility for them. " "That 
they approve so much, is very likely to end in Roman- 
ism," meant, to 1.'\ e\Vn1an's mind, "for '1l1e as ,veIl as 
for my follo,yers." But I{eble had no 111eans of 
kno\ving this, and no right to suspect it. 
7. Next COlnes another hypothetical re,"elation 
effaced by a contrary statement: 


" The argltJllents which I haye published against ROlnanis111 
eenl 
to lnyself as cogent as e,-er, but 111en go by their spnpathies, not by 
argument; and if I feel the force of this influence myself, who bow 
to the argu1l1ents, why Inay not others still more, who neyer haye in 
the san1e degree adnlitted the argul11ents ? " 


H ere the vague hypothetical suggestion "if I feel the 
force of this influence myself" is in1mediately dissipated 
by the direct statement that he "bo\vs to the argu- 
ments "; and every suspicion is shifted from his 
argumentati ,.e and reasonable self to his unreasonable 
follo\vers. 
8. Coming at last son1e\vhat nearer to the Inark, he 
reveals that Rogers had thought, a year ago, and still 
thought, that he ought to gi,"e up St. l\lary's. But 
this is " if his feelings continued"; and the last \vord
 
of all are that Rogers" expressed great reluctance to 
believe it must be sO,"-,,-hich seen1S still to leave a. 
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loop-hole of hope. 111 the satne paragraph he states a 
reason (though qualified \vith a "seenl") \vhich, in 
itself, fronl 
 e\Ytnan's point of vie\v ought to have 
obliged hinl to resign St. l\Iary's \vithout consulting 
anyone. }"'or 
 c\\-tnan's vie\v \\Tas, that no one could 
]a \vfully retain an official position in the Church of 
England, \vho could not feel hitnself able to attack 
ROBle. '"[hat being the case, the follo\ving- \vords 
clSSUl1le an inlportance greater than is at once 
apparen t :- 


" Nor can I counteract the ùanger by preaching or writing against 
ROBle. I Seenl tu 111)'Self ahnost to ha,-e shot l11Y last arrow in the 
Article on English Catholicity. It 111USt he added, that the ,'cry cir- 
CllJ11stance that I han.
 conunitted 111)'self against ROlne has the effect 
of setting to sh
ep people suspicious about nlC, which is painful now 
that T begin to hayc suspicions about lnysclf.
' 


Possibly I{eble \vas not so nluch Inoved by this last 
consideration as N e\Vlnan \vas. Certainly it \vas 
" 
\veakened by the \\'ords " seenl" and "alnlost," \\"hich 
inlplied that the \yriter Blight change his l1lind. And 
il)deed the " Article " in question hdd been so violent, 
and ahnost abusi ve, that a Bli1der tone against ROl1le 
nlight seenl to Inany of N e\Vlnan's friends not to be 
regretted. :\Iost certainly I(eble Blust have been 
influenced, and influenced in quite a \vrong direction, 
by N e\Vlnan's Inisleading expression that he \vas no\v 
b
fÙlJliug- to have suspicions about hinlself-\vhereas 
he had been haunted by thenl, off and on, for fourteen 
months. 
Left thus in the ùark, or, at best, in the t\vilight, 
Keb]e gave N e\Vl1lan the desired "leave" to reIllain. 
But it \vas distinctly provisiona1. He assuI1led that 
:N e\Vlnan did not at present see his \va y for himself. 
.c 'fill you seet ," he replied, " I should certainly advise 
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you to stay." He also, very naturally, pressed on his 
consideration the 111ischief that his resignation \\-ould 
do to the'Tractarian Cause; but he did not bid hitn 
sacrifice his conscience, e\-en to the Cause; he n1Îght 
renlain till he SaL(1t [his it/a)'], and no longer. These 
are the \vords in \vhich he describes the consequence
 
of N e\V111an's resignation: "J t \vould be said, ,\P ou 
see he can go on no longer \yith the Church of Eng- 
land except in nlere Lay C0111111Union'; or people 
111ight say you repented of the Cause altogether." 
That, of course represented the fact. "[he Via Jledia 
had been absolutely" pulyerized" by the ,.ision of 
Rome. I\ e\Vll1 an dÙ{ repent; or rather, he had no\\' 
no Cause, no Theology, to repent of. I t had vanished; 
it had left hin1 ., yery nearly a pure Protestant."* 
Of all this, I{eble \yas quite ignorant. Naturally. 
ho\vever, his advice prevailed. Rogers had said. in 
effect, (( Go by your fccliugs. \Y ou have felt for 1110re 
than a year that you are in a false position. Give it 
up, then." I
eble, not kno\ying "That Rogers kne\\, 
said, " \\T ait till you see. Perhaps the cloud 111ay pas
 
a\vay." To Ke\V111an this \\Toulcl seenl less" \yilful H 
than u going by his feelings." True. the "\yorld " 
111ight censure it as not quite honest. So lTIuch the 
better. Then he should feel lTIOre convinced than 
e\ger that he \,"as right in tarrying the Lord's leisure 
and \vaiting still upon H inl. The result \"as that 
I
eble in the dark * gained the ,-ictory o''"er Rogers in 
the light; and N e\Vnlan \yaited. 



 130. He J'lfstiþCS the" Ic.1'z'c " b)' ,. E.xþlicit 
Reason" 
IZeble had no\\- sanctioned his friend's remaining a
 
St. ::\Iarv's. Yet 1\ e\ynlan \\-as not eas\.. He kne\v, 
J J 
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in his heart, that he had treated Keble unfairly in not 
supplying him ,vith the full facts that nlight ha ve 
afforded him a basis for deciding. 1'his sanction, 
therefore, could not dissipate his uneasiness, unless he 
could supply it, as it \vere, \vith a " logical basis." 
This 
 e\Ylllan could do \vith ease. Facts he could 
not state correctly, but proofs he had at hand, in any 
nUll1ber, capable of proving anything by nleans of the 
logical faculty \vhich he called the "explicit reason." 
So he sits ùo\Yn, only half assured by I{eble's pro- 
visional assent, to make himself ,vholly assured, and to 
prove both to I
eble and to hinlself that the assent ,yas 
justified, and that he ought to relllain at St. l\lary's. 
With the vie\v of establishing this, he \vill suggest that, 
by remaining, he is contributing to the "infusion of 
Catholic truth" into the Eriglish Church; \vhich must 
be a good thing, \vhate,"er Inight come of it. He \vill 
add, too, that. in the University Pulpit, he can do 
battle against the rationalislll of the day, of \vhich 
ì\Iilman's ,vritings ,vere a sort of earnest. But, of 
course, these t\yO good projects rnight be 111et \vith the 
rejoinder that a 111an nlust not" do evil that good nlay 
come of it " ; and that it ,vas "evil" for a nlan ,vith 
Romanizing tendencies to renlain officially hölding a 
prominent .t\nglican pulpit. The ROlnanizing tenden- 
cies he cannot deny. But he can put the nlatter 
differently. He can demonstrate logically that he is 
simply teaching in St. :Vlary's 'ivhat all tlte "doctors" 
of the Church of Englaud have becn teaching' i1
 a 
cont iJluolts series. 
Such a denlonstration clainls our attentive consider- 
ation. F or note the difficulties in the ,yay of it. I 
haye already stated 
 e\vman's theory about the 
necessity of hostility to Rome being essential to any 
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honest tenure of an official position in the English 
Ch urch. '[his \vas not a novel nor a discarded theory, 
but one that he held 1l0'iU, as before. "I have felt all 
along" --so he \\yrote in a private letter in 1845- 
., that Bishop Bull's theology ,vas the only theology 
on \vhich the English Church could stand. I ha\ye felt 
that opposition to the Church of ROine ,,'as part of 
that theology; and that he \vho could not protest 
against the Church of Rome \vas no true divine in the 
English Church. I haye never said, or attetnpted to 
say, that anyone in office in the English Church, 
\vhether Bishop or Incun1bent, could be other\vise than 
in hostility to the Church of ROIne." Taking 0r e\v- 
lnan's o\vn view of the subject, pronouncing no opinion 
of ours about the la\vfulness of his retl1aining at 5t. 

Iary's, but putting ourselves in his place, we seeln 
forced by our ,. explicit reason" to a conclusion of this 
kind, .. I atn an Anglican I ncu111bent. I cannot any 
longer ayo\v tnyself to be in hostility to the Church of 
ROl1le. An InCUl1lbent \yho is not in hostility to the 
Church of ROl1le is no true divine in the Church of 
England. Therefore I can no longer call nlyself a 
true divine in that Church. Therefore I an1 in a false 
position and I11ust resign." 
...
gain (2), last year, he had ÎIllparted to t\\'O friends 
the secret that it \vas possible that he l11ight be forced 
to join the Church of ROIne; (3) he had mooted to 
one of theI11 the question \vhether the Church of 
England lllight not have "grace," even though she 
\vere "schislnatical," and nlight not be allo\ved at least 
.. to put herself into a state oÍ penance"; (4) he had 
suggested to the Sa111e friend that it ll1ight be their 
duty by relnaining in the heretical Church of England, 
to .. prolllote her return" to the Church of ROBle; (5) 
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the opinions thus expressed to this friend a year ago 
renlainecl substantially unchanged; (6) he has (so he 
found after\vards) spoken his last \yord as an Anglican 
in 1839, besides a,"o\\"ing to IZeble that he "seeuled" 
to have shot ,. ahnost " his last arro,v against ROlne in 
1840; (ï) not only in the letter to Rogers. but in the 
Aþ(JIt

-ia he teUs us that he had begun "to ,,-ish for 
union bet,,-een the Anglican Church and RaIne, \"hen 
and \vhere possible" ; (8) he no\\" felt " sore about the 
great r\nglican diyines as if they had taken hinl in. " 
SOl1le of these statenlents are ,,"eaker than others. It 
seen1S fairest to put dO\\ì1 the \\"eak as \yell as the 
strong. But the reader ,,,,ill note that the strongest 
are those that occur in private letters, nearest the titHe 
of the thoughts then1selves, and therefore nlost likely 
to represent his thoughts ,yith exactness: and they all 
converge to the saIne conclusion as that given abo,"e: 
" '[he [treat 4\IHylican divines have taken me in. Thev 

 
 J 
Blade 111C attack I
on1è \,"hen I ought not to haye done 
so. I cannot 110\\" attack R0111e. I alTI 'sore J about 
the Anglican di\"ines, and I can no longer preach in 
their spirit froln St. l\Iary's pulpit. Therefore fro III 
St. :\Iary's I \vill go." 
\\That can be clearer? But no\v see the consum- 
111ate, though unconscious. art, \vith \\-hich the" explicit 
reason " \"ill becloud and obfuscate \\"hat seenlS to us so 
clear, nlystifying and confusing the reader all the Inore 
because the ",Titer has tHystified and confused hinlself, 
so that at last he and his reader drift quietly and easily 
into the haven of the desired conclusion, yiz.. that he 
and the J.t\nglican di\"ines are doing precisely the saOle 
thing. 


"Say, that I 1110ve s)"lnpathies for R0111e: in the saIne sense does 
Hooker. Taylor, Bull, &c. 'fheir llJ:
llJ}lellts 1113.Y be against R01l1e, 
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hut the sytnpathies they raise 111USt be towards ROIne, so far as 
ROl1ìC n1aintains truths which our Church does not teach or enforcer 
Thus it is a question of degree between our diyines and 111e. I n1ay, 
if so be, go further; I 111ay raise sYlnpathies 1110re, uut I an1 but 
urging minds in the saIne direction as they do. I an1 doing just the 
,-cry thing which all our doctors ha,'e e,-er been doing." 


E very step is \vorth noting here for the delicacy of 
its adnlirably graduated sllggesti veness. 
-r. I n the first place, in trod ucing the great Anglican 
di\rines, he does not say-\yhich \vas the truth-" their 
argU111ents 'icrere against 1\.0 111 e. "but "their argUl1lents 
7Jla)' be against ROl1le" ; and then. instead of saying 
" but the synlpathies they raised, although they 'ioere 
not actualljl to\vards RaIne, ol

ht logically to have been 
so"; he continues, "the sYll1pathies they raise 7Jlltst be 
to\\rards Rome." 
2. rrhen he introduces that l1lOSt fallacious of truiS111s 
the" question of degree." I t is a " question of degree H 
bet\veen a horse's hair and a horse's tail. But of \"hat 
use is such a statement except to rnislead? And it is 
preceded by a "thus." The" thus" suggests that 
\\That preceded JIll/st be satisfactory, since the conclusion 
that follo,vs cannot be denied: " Thus) it is a qucstioll 
0..1 degree bet\\'een our di vines and [nee II 
" (( I 111 a\.7 if so be g o further' I nla\.- raise 
oJ' J , , , J 
sYlnpathies 11lore. to 
This is an understatenlent disguised under a " Olar.'
 
\\T auld" the Anglican di,.ines" hare had to I11ake an) 
thing like K C\\,lnan's confession about" disposing their 
hearers to\\.arcls ROine," or have talked about" tending 
to Latium," or haye had to clcltnit that folIo\vers of 
theirs had preached "totÙie7Jl 'Z 'erb is, the R011lélJ1 
doctrine of the l\Iass "? Take a\yay the rhetoric, and 
the passage ought to have run "I rio, I ll1t1st frankly 
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admit, go, in nlY own mind, a great deal further. And 
I do (as I find from practical experience) raise sym- 
pathies a great deal more towards Rome." 
4. "I anl but urging nlinds in the same direction as 
they do." 
Having used" I 111ay" above, where he ought to have 
used "I do" ; he now conlpensates for this by using 
" I am" for " I nlay perhaps be." ...-\gain, a pin and a 
dagger Inay be "but" urged " in the sanle direction" : 
yet the result \vill not be the sallle thing. Yet the cleverly 
inserted u but," Ineaning "only" and being combined 
\vith "sanle," gives the reader the vague i1Jtþressioll of 
" only the same thing." And nO\\7, \vith the notion of 
" only the same thing" floating before his nlind, the 
reader, or rather the \vriter, drops gently into the con- 
clusion: \vhich would have astounded hinl if he had not 
been so smoothly and ilnperceptibly led towards it, 
viz., that e",'e1J' Anglican Divine \yorthy of the name, in 
ez'ery period of the Church of England. has not only 
done what N e\Vnlan \vas doing then, but has eZ J Cl" been 
doing it :- 
5. " I an1 doing just the very thing \vhich all our 
doctors have ever beeJl doing." 
The processes of 
 e\vman's "explicit reason" \vere 
less honourable-if indeed logic can be referred to a 
standard of honour or dishonour-than his actual 
conduct. Attenlpts to defend the former are stultified 
by the following silnple statenlent of fact in the 
.dþolog-ia inlmediately follo\ving this elaborate self- 
justification. ,. I nlay add that fronl this titne I had a 
curate at St. :\Iary's, \vho gradual1y took nlore and 
J1l0re of DIY \vork." 
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 13 I. jJ re þa7'Ùzg to U þro'()e" the cannon 


OJ\'E reason alleged by N e\\ínlan to I(eble for retain- 
ing St. IVlary's ,vas, that they had not yet 111ade fair 
trial ho\v much the English Church would bear. "I 
know," he adds, (C it is a ha7ardous experinlent-like 
proving cannon. \7 et \ve nlust not take it for granted 
that the llletal ,viII burst in the operation. I t has borne 
at various times, not to say at this tinle, a great infusion 
of Catholic truth \vithout danlage." \\That this 111eanS 
is, that the Church of England under Charles I. had 
received-and, under Victoria, \vas at that very til11e 
receiving-" Catholic" interpretations put upon her 
fornlularies, and "Catholic" usages added as being in 
accordance \vith those forl11ularies; and that this pro- 
cess of" infusion" nlight be still further continued:-K<:. 
But ,vhat precisely \vas the danger conteillplated in 
the words, H that the llletal ,vill burst in the opera- 
tion "? J t is the danger of a " split" or a I' schisnl " 
\vhich he has repeatedly contenlplated in preceding 
letters. 111 a later Jetter, this very Inetaphor is re- 
peated: II In t\venty years, things lllust either get nluch 
better or the poor Church Hlust have got much \yorse 
or have broken to pieces." This then is the " hazarà." 
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that the Anglican Church by the voice of its constituted 
authorities 111ay definitely reject '[ractarian doctrine. 
l'hen one of t\yO things lna y happen. 1'he 1'ractarians. 
nlay subnlit, conciliated perhaps by one or t\yO trifling 
concessions. The result of that \"ould bt.: a Iniserable 
c0111pron1ise, and the Church ,vould "gro\\T 111uch 
\vorse." Or the," lna,- refuse to subnlit. "[hen there 
" .- 
\yiJ1 be a great secession. 'l'he right-principled party. 
fonnaI1y declared schisluatical, \yill be dri ,-en out, either 
to ROIne, or to a separate A.nglican Catholic Church. 
J f the Tractarians \yere nunlerous, disestablishnlent 
\yould probably follo\\T; the I -I igh and Dry and the 
Evangelicals \\yould forin t\\-O separate sects; the 
Liberals, perhaps. a third. 'rhus there \yould be a 
schiS111 or a " split," and the "poor Church " \yould be 
"broken in pieces." I n that case, the Church \vottId 
not have borne the "infusion " and the cannon \vould 
ha \ye "ou rst." 
.-\t this point the illlpatient reader probably asks
 
,.. \ \Jhy all this labour to explain \vhat is patent to a 
child? " Because it ,,-as not patent to N e\Vll1an hirn- 
self. I n 1864, Jefending hinlself against I( ingsley's 
attacks of sonlething like treachery to the Church of 
Eng1and, N e\Vn1an revie,ved this 1l1etaphor of the 
cannon and said to hirnself, "But this is treachery 
 
that is to say it looÁYs like it-that I, an Anglican 

I inister, should deliberately try an experin1ent that 
l11ight bIo,," the Church to pieces! This \vill not do. I 
could not ha\ye Jllcanl this. \Vhat I Inust have JJzcaJlt 
\vas, not the concrete National Church, but the 
Catholicil)' of the .L\nglican Church, that is, 111Y sltb- 
J'ecti'Z'e idea of that Church. " And accordingly- 
bet\"een t\"O par8.graphs of his letter to I(eble-he 
interpolates this explanation in the Aþol
Ria:- 
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h Here I observe, that, what was conten1platecl was the bursting of 
the Catholicity of the .Anglican Church, that is, )ny su/Jjecti'l.'e idea of 
that Church." 


Is there anyone to \\-hOI11 the 111caning, d patent" a 
l1l0l1lent ago, Inay seen1 suddenly clouded by K e\Vl1lan's 
interpolation? r[ 0 hinl I reC0J11111CnÙ the sin1ple 
expedient of substituting for the pronoun "it," in 

 e\Vnlan's original letter, the phrase \vhich he hilnself 
suggests, in his subsequent explanation: 
 I) "It has 
borne at various tinles, not to say at this tÍ1ne, a great 
infusion of Catholic truth \yithout dalnage : ., (2) " The 
Catholilit), of the 
11<RlilaJl Chur(h, thai is, 1Jl)' sub- 
j.erlir.'e Ùrca 0.( that Church, has borne at yarious tilHes 
[e.g., under Charles I. and Charles II. ] not to say at 
this tinle, a great infusion," &c., &c. But this is non- 
sense. This interpretation being disnlissed, the only 
question no\y is ho\v N e\Vnlan could possibly so l1lisin- 
terpret his o\vn plain \\Tords. That indeed \vould be 
hard to ans\\.er if \ve had not heard hinl previously tell 
Rose that he nlust not be called inconsistent if. in 
accounting for \yhat he has said, he gives "different 
reasons at different tinles." Not that N" e,,-inan-\\-ith 
his peculiar incapacity for seeing plain things as plain 
lnen see them-\vas really treacherous. He had a 
right, under the CirCU111stances, to " prove the cannon." 
His duty, as he rightly felt at tin1es, \vas, above aU, to 
truth. He \vas justified in deterlnining not to quit 
the English Church till he had definitely ascertained 
\vhether it \vould, or \voulc1 not, allo\y hin1 to relnain 
\vithin its pale and teach ,vhat he concei\-ed to be 
Christian doctrine. As to the result, that \vas nothing 
to hinl. If the Church \vas \vhat it ought to be, it 
\vould not burst ; if it \vas not, the sooner it burst the 
better. 
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Treachery to the English Church, fronl his point of 
view, there \vas certainly none, not at least in his 
present course; but he was not perhaps quite true to 
hinlself. A long letter to Rogers written (25 November) 
\vhile he \vas preparing for his new enterprise, shows 
that he could not feel sure that he might not secede to 
Rome. Pugin had deterred hiln by saying that " if 
t\yO hundred of the ablest dnd best of our Inen \yere 
to go over, they \vould be recei\"ed coldly." Still his 
nlind is fixed on Ron1e. U I think our \\;ay certain1) 
is to forn1 alliances \vith foreigners; the jealousies 
(natural) \vith R.C. 's at h011le preclude anything 
good." I t is true that he is "more comfortable" 
than he \vas; but he cannot " dra\v out" his "reasons 
for it "; and the renewed assurances of "colnfortable- 
ness " die out ""ith an "if"; \vith a doubt \vhether he 
can trust himself; \vith a Inention of "conscience" ; 
and with a suggestion that his present peace of mind 
. " 
may not " contInue. 


" 'fhe upshot is, whether I continue so or not, that I 
un n1uch 
1110re c0111fortable than I ha\"e been. I do not fear at all any nU111- 
ber of persons as likely to go to Rotne, if I an1 secure about tnyself. 
If I can trust Inyself, I can trust others. \Ve have so Inany things 
on our side, that a good conscience is all that one wants." 


Five weeks later (2 January) having spent the 
interval in "drawing out" controversial reasons for 
believing the Anglican Articles to be susceptible of 
Roman interpretations, he reproves Rogers for catching 
at " that Lutheran's saying that Dr. \V[isemanJ \vas an 
unscrupulous controversialist." "I dare say he is," he 
replies, "but vvho is not? Is Jeremy Taylor, or Laud, 
or Stillingfleet? I declare I think it as rare a thing, 
candour in controversy, as to be a Saint." Under 
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these circumstances, his present occupation ,,,as not 
likely to conduce to his remaining "comfortable." 
"A good conscience" ,vas all that he \\
anted. But, 
by his own confession, he ,vas destroying' his chance of 
it by engaging in a task ,yhich almost invol\.ed a bad 
conscience. The task ,yas no,v completed. I n the 
first \veek of l\larch, 1841, Tract No. 90 ,vas given to 
the \vorld, and in the last ,veek in February-,yeary 
under the reaction fronl excitement of composition, 
disgusted "9ith himself and his ,york, sick of his 
scruples, and, still Inore, of his possible "unscrupu- 
lousness "-N" e\\-man reached the \-err depth of" un- 
cOlnfortableness." In ans\ver to his sister's birthday 
congratulations, he replies. " I never had such dreary 
thoughts as on finding myself forty. T\venty-one \yas 
bad enough." 



 13 2 . The SC1'JJ10llS that prcceded Tract 90 
The "Subjection of the Reason and Feelings to the 
Revealed \\T ord " (i.e. to the letter of the Scriptures) 
\vas written (13 December 1840) ,vhile K e\Y111an \yas 
subordinating his o\yn Reason to his feelings in the 
interpretation of the Anglican Articles. I t seems to 
urge others to the same course. God is pleased, \ve 
are told, \vhen \ye offér Hinl the sacrifice of our 
reason. An exalnple is held up to us for in1itation. 
\Vhen \ye hear of "a dreadful fire," ,ye "become 
frightened in a measure far exceeding \vhat a mere 
calculation of probabilities requires": \ve fix our 
thoughts on the chance of its happening to us ,. in a 
way quite contrary to \vhat reason suggests." This 
morbid excrescence of un111anly folly, Ne\vman ,,,"auld 
have us recognize as a kind of first-fruits of faith 
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<lcceptable to the Suprellle '{'ruth: "\\That Ahnighty 
God, then, requires of us is, to do that in one instance, 
for 1-1 is sake, \vhich \ye do, so c0l1ll11only, in indulgence 
of our o\vn \vay".ardness and \veakness"! Again, 
in &, F ai th the T i tIe for Justification, " he regards F ai th 
as a kind of legal bond, guaranteeing us justification at 
S0l11e tinle or other. '[he extrenle austerity of the 
vie".s \yhich insist on Baptisl11 as essential to sal,.ation 
is, in this sernlon, softened by the statelnent that e'gen 
the unbaptized, if they possess this title-deed of Faith, 
\vill be saved sOll1eho\v-not indeed by Church Privi- 
leges 
for they are cut off frol11 these) but, if need be, 
by 111iracle. He seenlS here and there to be pleading, 
not for the heathen, but for those ,vho (like hill1self 
perhaps) '''ere in a Christian land, yet not in the 
Catholic Church: c. 'rhousands \yho are in unconscious 
heresy or un\villing schis111, still are, through Faith, in 
the state of Cornelius, \yhen his prayers and alnls ,vent 
up before God." Conlparc this \vith the expression in 

 e\VI11an's letter to his friend Church in the sanle rear 
(25 Dec.), &. I anl very sanguine . . . that our prayers 
and ahl1s ,vill conle up as a 111el11orial before God, and 
that this 111iserable confusion \vill turn to good "-and 
,ve see, at once
 that N e\Vl11an is putting hinlself and 
his party in the position of "Cornelius," not yet Ùl 
the Church, but preparing, by alnls and prayer, for 
adluission into it. '1'0 other correspondents \ve shall 
find hinl using the story of Cornelius \vith the satne 
application. J\ similar thought follo\vs in this Ser(l1on. 
He deplores "the consequences of our anol11alous 
state," " the inconsistency of even our good 111en," and 
asks, " \Vhat does all this sho\v but that God's Spirit 
indeed is striving anlong us, but that the Church of 
the living God is hardly here?" And then, after 
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declaring that "H e has hid H is face" and that \ve 
have" aids, but not Gospel graces," he concludes \vith 
one of those hypothetical encouragen1ents to the select 
few more ghastly than any warning: "But let us* praise 
God, my brethren, if I-I e has placed us, as \ve trust, 
within the bounds of H is kingdom." 
How fe\v of his hearers would kno\v the \veakness 
of that "trust," the vagueness of the locality n1enta11y 
designated by "\vithin the bounds," and the horror of 
that IF! But we kno\v it, because he \vas \vithin a 
month of his fortieth birthday, "the most dreary day 
of his life," as he called it to his sister. And ho\v 
could it be otherwise if his " Faith" \vas his guarantee 
-faith, as to \vhich \ye " can but guess" \vhether \ve 
have it or not? The" dreary day," having passed, 
prepares us to find hin1 in his next sermon, a \veek 
after\vards, conlnlenting on the "long and dreary 
delay" bet\veen Faith and its revvard. " Cornelius" 
again recurs to his n1ind as a "specimen of that long 
and miserable delay \vhich so often occurs no\v, \vhen 
the times of the La\v seem to have returned, and 
men believe and embrace what they died \vithout 
possessing." Here we catch the echo of that never 
forgotten thought recorded in the Sicilian diary, \vhen 
he described himself as "loving" the truth but H not 
possessing it," and as having" very little love," though 
a certain amount of "faith." And this may prepare us 
for 
.hat fo11o\vs in the sermon, a passionate eulogium 
of" love," in which (a rare thing for him) he anticipates 
the Revised Version and in1proves upon the Prayer 
Book, calling it "that most excellent gift of,love " and 
protesting that "whereas faith is the essence of all 
religion, and of the J e,\ ish inclusive, love is the great 
grace of Christianity." 
VOL. II R 
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In that same \veek Tract 90 appeared; and the 
excitelnent it created relieved hin1 for son1e time fronl 
religious anxieties. This, and Lent, induced to cor- 
rect his recent lapse into subjective religion in his next 
sern10n (21 l\1arch) which warns us that, though the 
defect of "love" cannot be remedied by anyone 
means, (( yet still, it does seen1 as if abstinence and 
fasting availed n1uch towards its removal; so much so, 
that, granting love is necessary, these are necessary." 



 133. "The þroving"," or Tract 90 
(( My only solicitude has been to have an answer in 
controvers)' \v h y an individual is not bound to leave 
the English Church "-these ,vords, written during 
the composition of Tract 90: truthfully describe the 
object of it. In the Apologia he gives, as "the actual 
cause of his writing this Tract, the restlessness of 
those who neither liked the Via .JIedia nor his strong 
judgment against Rome." Of course, this also was 
true in part: but it was not the whole truth. "I hdd 
been enjoined," he says, (( I think by my Bishop, to 
keep these men straight." That n1ay be so; but what 
he ignores is, that he also \vrote it to keeþ hi7JISClf 
straight. As he \vrote the Article in the British 
Critz.c, so he wrote Tract 90, with the view of being 
"guided by his Reason," in order to ascertain the 
(( logical claim" upon him of the Vision of 1839. In 
private letters and conversations, he could allege, as a 
reason \vhy an individual should not leave the Church 
of England, that the New Testament does not, so to 
speak, countenance individual conversions, unless 
accompanied by n1iracles. But this reply would hardly 
pass in controversy. Tract 90 was to supply an 
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answer" in controversy," by showing that an Anglican 
Inight sign the Thirty- nine Articles and yet virtually 
accept the \vhole cycle of Roman (not, of course, 
Papal) doctrine. The inference would then be obvious. 
If a Romanizing Anglican could lawfully Romanize 
where he \vas, why should he not stay where he was? 
I n the face of some of the statements in the Articles, 
c.g. that " the Church of Rome hath erred," and that 
certain Romish doctrine is by name condemned, an 
attempt so consummately audacious cannot be defended 
by such a general staten1ent as that of J ames Mozley, 
" that the Articles \vere expressly worded with a view 
to bring in Roman Catholics." This transparent fallacy 
is based on the omission of the word " some." The 
Articles were \vorded so as to include S01Jze who had 
been Romanists but \vho were willing to go a great 
,yay ,vith the Reformation; and so as to exclude other 
Roo1anists \vho would go no ,vay, or only a little way. 
\ Vhen vague generalities of this kind came to be 
tested by application to particular Articles, it was felt 
both by Newman's friends and his enemies that he 
had failed. I have mentioned above, Newman's extra- 
ordinary \vay of evading the statement that " General 
Councils have erred," by exceþting those cases in which 
General Cou1lcils have been called together "in the 
na'l'lze of Christ." Such an evasion N e\"rnan's o\vn 
ardent follower, \\T. G. Ward, ,vas forced to reject. 
\\Tard also rejected the distinction* drawn by him be- 
tween "the sacrifices of Masses" which the Articles 
condemn, and" the sacrifice of the Mass" which, says 
Tract 90, "is not spoken of." 
Still more unhappy is N e\vman-because he is guilty 
of historical inaccuracy as ,veIl as of logical quibbling 
-in his evasion of the Article \vhich condemns" the 
R 2 
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Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardons, &c." 
On this, the Tract says, "By' the Romish doctrine' 
is not meant the Tridentine [statement] because this 
Article was dra\vn up before the decree of the Council 
of 1'rent." But Bishop 'fhirl\vall, remarks, that the 
history of the text of the Article-first, as franled, and 
then, as promulgated by authority-sho\vs N e\vman's 
explanation to be an error. It \vas "the doctrine of 
the Schoo/}Jlc1l " that the Article originally condenlned. 
The epithet " Romish" was after\vards substituted. 
after the Tride1ltillc decrees and with "distz.llct rcfer- 
" h 
encc to t enl. 
Different readers \\Till be guided by their different 
telnperaments and trainings (much nlore, perhaps, 
than by their theological beliefs) to different shades of 
condenlnation of these interpretations. N e\ynlan'S 
kindly Bishop-who bore a good deal of unpopularity 
owing to the inlputation of favouring the Tracts- 
declared No. 90" objectionable," and afterwards de- 
clared that he disapproved of a principle of interpreta- 
tion that nlight make the Articles " mean anything or 
nothing." \\T ard, the logician, zealously defended the 
'rract on the ground that he had a right to sign the 
Articles in a "non-natural" sense, and, under that 
shelter, to hold" the whole cycle of Roman doctrine." 
Archdeacon Hare pronounced some of the interpreta- 
tions to be "sophistica1." To Bishop Thirlwall they 
seenled likely to inlpress "ordinary readers" as "ex- 
cessively refined and artificial "; concerning N e\vrnan's 
construction of some of the Articles, the Bishop says 
that it "could scarcely have occurred to the \vriter if 
his judgment had not been biassed by his wishes" ; 
and this impression he retains after aU that he has seen 
adduced in defence or explanation of the Tract, 
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although he thinks it " sufficient to repel the imputa- 
tion of a conscious obliquity of vie\v." 
Thirhvall, besides having an eminently judicial n1ind. 
had received a legal training. This adds a special 
weight to his decision, and gives him a great advantage 
over Dean Church, who stands almost alone in defend- 
ing N e\V111an'S method of interpretation as "dry" 
indeed and " logical," but" such as a professed theolo- 
gian n1ight use" ; and as "the way in which" Articles 
" \vould be likely to be examined and construed by a 
purely legal court." He \vill not even allo\v that any 
of the interpretations are" far-fetched and artificial." 
He \yill only admit that some of then1 "seelned " so at 
the titne. Pusey, at all events (according to Church's 
o\\'n testin10ny in a conten1porary letter) appears to 
have been "n1uch annoyed." Both Pusey and the 
Bishop of Oxford found "a great difficulty" in the 
fact that N e\Vl11an had "comn1itted hirnself to leaving 
'Ora pro nobis' an oþen qucstion." This \vas the 
point on ,,'hich Newman had previously quarrel]ed 
\vith n1any of his o\vn party. That being the case, 
\vas it surprising if the Oxford authorities found it 
startling? Condenlnation of son1e kind being inevit- 
able, son1e may prefer to caIl the \vriter " unconsciously 
oblique;" others "biassed by his \vishes"; others 
H un\yittingly sophistical" ; but having regard to N e\v- 
man's natural capacity for using \vords inaccurately 
and unnaturall y, I should prefer the \vord coined by 
his follo\ver \Vard, and briefly say, "The interpre- 
tation of the Articles in Tract 90 \vas ' non-natura1.' " 



 134. TVltal 'Zvas allziss ill Tract 9 0 
I t does not follo\V', of course, becal1se his detailed 
application of his principle \vas unsatisfactory, that the 
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principle itself was wrong. He assumed that, instead 
of (( the particular belief of the \vriters " of the Articles, 
the "belief of the Catholic Church" ought to be 
adopted as the standard for their interpretation. There- 
by he certainly broke the ordinary rule of construing 
documents according to the kno\vn opinions and inten- 
tions of their \vriters. But this rule, though it should 
almost always regulate our interpretation of private 
documents, cannot be extended to public. Ho\v often 
do judges" drive a coach and four" through a clunlsily 
worded Act of Parliament, entirely disregarding \vhat 
the authors of it 1JZca1lt to say, if the Act does not say 
it. This they sonletimes do even when the intention 
of the Act (which they neglect) is good, and when the 
wording of it (by \vhich they are guided) leads to 
unfortunate results. And, of course, this is still n10re 
justifiable where the intentions of the Act have been 
proved by experience to be un\vise, and \vhere the 
,vording of it suggests an evasion for the public good. 
Substitute "Articles" for "Acts of Parliament," and 
" belief of the Catholic Church" for "public good," 
and what have we here but Newman's principle of 
interpretation? 
N or can it be said that, though applicable to legal 
docunlents, this method is un,vorthy of such religious 
formularies as the Anglican Articles. On the contrary, 
some \vould agree with Dr. Hanlpden that it \vould be 
best, in the abstract, that the clergy should be bound 
by no such documents, but simply by the indirect 
restriction arising from the Services of the Church. 
The thoughtless, or brainless, or unscrupulous-they 
\vould urge-are not likely to be excluded by such bar- 
riers, \vhile they Inight needlessly deter n1en of excessive 
scruple, however excellent in character, purpose, and 
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ability, and loyal to the English Church. Even those 
who \vould maintain the Articles, because" the freedom 
of the clergy tlleans the servitude of the laity," would 
mostly allo\v that Formularies of this kind should err 
rather to\vards breadth than towards narrowness. l\Iany 
of the clergy \vho are very far from N e,vrnan's school 
of theology have availed themselves to some extent 
of Newman's principle. Some, without any sense of 
disloyalty to the National Church, hold some doctrine 
about probation after death ",'hich ",.ould appear to 
involve a theory, widely different indeed from that 
practically in force among Romanists, but still one that 
can hardly disown the natTIe of "purg-atory." Again, 
that the Eucharist is an act of spiritual sacrifice, would 
be nlaintained by some who would strenuously object 
to call it the" SacrÏfice of the l\Iass," or to make subtle 
distinctions between this and "Sacrifice of l\Iasses." 
So far therefore, as concerns the principle of Tract 90, 
it appears to be one that the legal and the clerical 
professions in England would not condemn. If any 
clergyman, at all events, were to pass an unqualified 
condemnation on it, and did not soon feel compelled to 
qualify his words, when he canle to reflect on his own 
position and on that well-kno\vn proverb ,vhich forbids 
the thro\ving of stones, the chances are that he 
would either be very young or not ITluch given to 
reflecting. 
I t was the execution, then, and not the principle, 
that was to blanle. It \vas in the" dra\ving out of his 
reasons " that he went \vrong. And here his error \vas 
twofold. I n the first place, he seemed to assume that 
every opinion, however extrenle in the direction of 
Rome, that had been once expressed by anyone High 
Church Bishop or Divine, and had not been authorita- 
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tively censured, at once becan1e part of justifiable 
Anglican doctrine. 1"'his vie\v is thus set forth in tne 
Aþolog-ia : 


"I claÏ1ned, in behalf of who would in the Anglican Church, the 
right of holding with Bran1hall a cOlnprecation with the Saints, and 
the l\Iass all but Transubstantiation with .Andrewes, or with Hooker, 
that Transubstantiation is not a point for Churches to part C0111- 
111union upon, or with Han11110nd, that a General Council, truly such, 
nc,.er did, ne,.er shall err in a 111atter of faith, or with Bull that nlan 
had t in Paradise and lost on the Fall, a supernatural habit of grace, 
or with Thorndike, that penance is a propitiation for post-baptisDlal 
sin, or with Pearson that the all-powerful nalne of Jesus is no other- 
wise given than in the Catholic Church. 'Two can play at that,' 
\\ as often in n1Y n10uth, when 111en of Protestant sentinlents appealed 
to the Articles, Hon1ilies, or Refon11ers; in the sense that, if they 
had a right to speak loud, I had the liberty to speak out as welJ as 
they, and had the lTIeanS, by the same or parallel appeals, of giying 
thelTI tit for tat." 


Yet he hiIl1self had admitted that "N 0 opInIon, 
ho\yever extreme any \vay, but Il1ay be found, as the 
ROll1anists are not slo\v to reproach us, an10ng its 
13ishops and Divines." Surely then, it is, so to speak, an 
extreine of extren1es, to say that an Anglican nìay hold 
at! those extrcntC oþinions that tend towards Route Sil11ply 
because one Bishop or Divine Il1ay have held one of 
them and may not have been censured for it. This he 
calls, a " large bold system of religion, very unlike the 
Protestantislll of the day," but" the concentration and 
adjustn1ent of great Anglican authorities"! \\Thether 
it would ha\Te been "large" enough to include the 
Evangelicals and Liberals, in the event of the Trac- 
tarians becon1ing predon1inant in the Church, is perhaps 
doubtful. "Bold" it certainly was; bold enough to 
disturb \yhat he else\vhere calls ,{ the religion 'v hich has 
been received for 300 years" in England. And, 
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being so "bold," it ought at least to have been put 
forth ,,-ith great and almost tender consideration for 
those ,yhose feelings it was sure to wound. In la,y, 
custom of " 300 years)) \vould count for much; but 
1\ e\Vn1an in his 1'ract seen1S to have let it count for 
very little indeed in religion. As a specimen of a 
too narro\v and almost provoking legality take this 
sun1n1ary of part of Tract go froin the A þologia. I n it 
he proves that the Anglican i\rticles indirectly teach us 
to treat the apocryphal Book of \Visdom (as ,veIl as 
the book of Tobit) as the infallible word of God: 


"Let the reader observe :-the 35th Article says: 'The second 
Book of Homilies does contain a godly alld wholesome doctrine, and 
71ecessary for these times, as doth the former Book of H0111ilies.' 
Here the doctrine of the Homilies is recognized as godly and whole- 
some, and concurrence in that recognition is Íll1posed on all subscribers 
of the Articles. Let us then turn to the Homilies, and see what this 
godly doctrine is : I quoted from thel11 to the following effect: 
"1. They declare that the so-called' apocryphal' book of Tobit 
is the teaching of the Holy Ghost, and is Scripture. 
"2. That the so-called' apocryphal' book of \Visdom is Scripture; 
and the infallible and undeceivable word of God." 


If ,ye turn to his references ,ye find that the 
H olnilies do not" declare," but i1Jzþ , l;' the authority of 
the Apocrypha, e.g: "the holy apostles and disciples of 
Christ . . . the godly fathers also, that ,vere both before 
and since Christ, endued, without doubt, 'luit h the I-I OL Y 
GHOST. . . St. Paul. . . Isaiah the Prophet teaches us 
on this \vise . . . And the h,ol;' father Tobit giveth this 
counsel. And the learned and godly doctor Ch1J 1 sostouz 
giveth this admonition." And again, "the same lesson 
doth the f-IOLY GHOST teac/z in sundry places of the 

)Criþtlt1/c, saying · 1\1 ercifulness and aln1sgiving' &c, 
L Tobit iv. J. nIt is irritating* that these casual remnants 
of unreforn1ed usage should be held up as suggestions 
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for interpreting the Articles. I t is still nlore irritating 
(and hardly fair) that the Apologia should omit that 
the Sixth Article expressly excludes the book of Tobit 
and the book of \Visdom from the list of the books of 
Scripture, and declares that the Church does "not apply 
them to establish any doctrine." The Tract itself is not 
so unfair here as the ApolD.:fÙ1. The fornler recognizes 
more distinctly that subscription to the Articles does 
not bind the subscriber to accept each statement in the 
Homilies. Sti]], the spirit of the Tract is litigious, and 
sometimes sophistical. For instance, in dealing \vith 
" General Councils," " gathered together by princes," 
and pronounced by our 2 I st Article liable to error, 
what are we to say to N eWlnan's \vay of getting rid of 
the liabili ty: "The Article merely con templates the 
human prince, not the l{ing of Saints" ? 
Again, take his assertion (quoted on p. 248) as to 
Hammond's opinion. I t is intolerable, as Archdeacon 
Hare* has pointed out, that he should cite no authority 
for a statement of this kind, and yet should ignore 
such sayings of Halnmond as this, " Councils are only 
denied by us the privilege of i1lfallibility, not that of 
being useful and venerable in a lo\ver degree." I t is 
this combination of the sharp practice of ultra-legality 
on the surface, with gross, fundamental injustice of 
Inind-not deliberate, but arising from a blindness, and 
a contentedness to be blind, to what is fair and honest, 
in all nlatters of religious controversy-which, even 
now Blakes it difficult for those who love justice to 
review some of N e\vman's interpretations v;ithout inl- 
patience. I n order to be fair to him, \ve need con- 
stantly to remind ourselves of his low standard of con- 
troversial scrupulousness; of his sense of the impotence 
of words in their application to religious questions; of 
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his intense nervous excitement during conlposltlon; 
and of his absolute inability to judge his own logic and 
arguments, and still less to see ho\v they \vould look to 
others. I t is his blunted sense of reason that coo1pels 
hiITI to exaggerate everything. He is like an all but deaf 
composer trying his own music on the piano, and not 
satisfied that there is any tune in it unless he plays it 
with such an excess of loudness that he catches some 
sound of it himself. 
Take, for example, the way in ,vhich he treats, as a 
whole, the difficulties in the Articles for anyone hold- 
ing what N e\Vl11an called (( Catholic doctrine." His 
followers- \V ard for example-recognized them very 
keenly. In the eyes of the ,vorld they seenled so 
11lanifestly insuperable that, to ignore then1, a man must 
be either a fool or a hypocrite. \\Thy then did N e\v- 
111an affect to ignore them, and the opposition that his 
treatise must provoke? In part, no doubt, he \vas 
really blind. But in part he assumed blindness. In 
private, to an intimate friend he could recognize the 
novelty of the "principle " that he asserted, and the 
reasonableness that he should be persecuted for it, 
" if you knew all," he writes to Bowden, " you ,vill see 
that I have asserted a great principle, and I ought to 
suffer for it." But in public, in the Tract itself, nothing 
can exceed the audac.:,- 
3 tranquillity ,vith \vhich he 
denies the very existence of any difficulties at all. in 
the way of his theory. There are, he says, real 
difficulties to "a Catholic Christian in the ecclesiastical 
position of the English Church; but the statenlents of 
the Articles are not in the nUillber."* Throughout the 
Tract he seems to be putting in practice his own 
theory, recently avowed in his Sermons on Reason, in 
which he had described, among other duties of a candid 
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and truth-seeking mind, that of "neglecting verbal 
difficulties" and allowing faith to "interpret" and 
" colour" the evidence. 



 135. SigïlS of danger 
People \vho "prove" fire-arn1s are n10stly prepared 
for an occasional explosion. Newman had described 
his enterprise as a "proving" of this sort; yet he ,vas 
unprepared for ,vhat followed. In I(eble-out of the 
\vorld and old-fashioned-one could have understood 
this; but \\T ard
 \vho, besides I{eble, had seen the 
Tract, predicted a hot reception; \vhy was the author 
taken by surprise =1= ? 
There \vere more causes than one. I t was often 
1'\ eWl11an's \vay to prophesy hard things for himself, and 
then to be surprised \vhen they came. H is feeling too 
about the risk of the enterprise \voltld \vear off during 
the excitenlent of composing the Tract. l\1oreover, 
uneÀpected circumstances contributed to increase the 
shock caused by it. Immediately before its publication, 
the Press had been freely discussing the l\Iovenlent. 
Enen1Íes and friends had agreed that " Puseyisnl " \vas 
by no nleans an affair of vestments and ceremonies. 
One hostile critic declared that for earnestness and 
strength, there had been no parallel to it since the 
ReforIl1erS and Puritans. The recent publication of a 
Tract inculcating" Reserve in cornmunicating Divine 
Truth" had aroused in some nlinds, and heightened in 
others, the suspicion of concealed Ronlanism. Before 
the Tract on Reserve, says l\1ark Pattison, Newman 
\vas called "mystical"; after it, "popish ."* 
In the House of Conlnlons the l\1ovement had been 
publicly identified with Oxford. Lord l\Iorpeth had 
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nlade a fierce attack on the University, as a place 
\vhere people \vho ,vere paid for teaching Protestantism. 
,"ere doing all they could to bring things nearer to 
Ranle. The Ti7Jles, on the other hand, at this stao-e 
b 
took Sir J ames Stephen's vie\v, and-\vhile keeping 
clear of theological questions-repeatedly eulogized 
the zeal, energy, success, and progress of the T ractarian 
Party. In Evangelical and Nonconformist England, 
it was natural to interpret the New Anglicanism in 
connection \vith the attitude of the University to\vard 
the Dissenters' Disabilities Bill. Under N e\vman's 
leadership, the Tractarians had played a prominent 
part in keeping Protestant Dissenters out of Oxford; 
no\v they seemed bent on letting Romanists in. The 
Oxford authorities, who had long endured in silence 
the public identification of their University \vith the 
Tractarian Movement, were roused at last by the 
reflections cast on the honour of Oxford in Parliament. 
J lIst "Then they were desiring, and might naturally 
have been seeking, some pretext for a disclain1er, 
Tract 90 \yas flung in their face. 
'[hey resolved, at once, on action. Dean Church, 
at this point, gives evidence in two distinct characters. 
As the author of The Oxford ffiIove7Jze71t, he asserts 
that it was the Heads who "dared not risk an appeal 
to the University at large." But, as the \vriter of a 
very interesting letter to Rogers, written at the tinle 
\vhen the Tract came out, he adds that N ewnlan :i
 
and I(eble themselves dreaded the appeal to Convoca- 
tion. I t seems far more probable that, not through 
any fear whatever as to the decision of Convocation, 
but through the desire to strike quick as ,veIl as hard, 
the Heads determined to act \vith a celerity only possible 
to a small body.* Youthful Tractarians-such as Dean 
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Church was in those days-might say that it was not 
fair that the public should be "humbugged" by the 
Heads into thinking that their joint action was a 
[ornlal act of the University. But the Heads might 
have rejoined that the public had been" humbugged" 
already into thinking that the action of the Tractarians 
,,,as an act of the University, and that it was time to 
undeceive them. They met t\vice before 14 March. 
At the first meeting nothing was settled, because many 
had not read the Tract-an objection, by the way, 
\vhich, in the case of Hampden, had not been always 
considered an impediment to action. After the second 
Ineeting, the decision \vas referred to a Conl rnittee. 
l\1eantinle N e\vman, aware of the object of the meetings, 
began to write an explanation of the Tract. Informally, 
through Pusey and another, he comnlunicated his 
purpose to the Heads. On the 15th N ewnlan passed 
his explanatory pamphlet* through the press; but on 
that sanle day the Heads had printed a strong resolu- 
tion that" , No. 90 sU,ggested a nlode of interpreting 
the Articles \vhich evaded rather than explained' them, 
and \vhich 'defeated the object, and was inconsistent 
,vith the observance of the Statutes' about thenl." 
l\Ieantime (before 20 l\larch) the Bishop of Oxford 
had sent a message through Pusey, in \vhich, while 
disconnecting himself from the charge of "evasion," 
he begged N ewnlan not to discuss the Articles any 
Inore in the Tracts. He also expressed "the pain he 
felt" at '[ract 90. He added (apparently at the sanle 
tinle) that he considered it "objectionable"; and that 
it ll1ight tend to disturb the peace of the Church. 
ToN ewman, at first, both the action of the Heads, 
and that of the Bishop, came as agreeable surprises. 
He had been much harassed by the fear of a censure 
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fro 111 Convocation, and had also expected s0111ething 
much more severe fron1 the Bishop. I n the fulness 
{)f his gratitude, he \vrote at once to the latter, offering 
to do anything the Bishop wished-to suppress No. 90, 
or stop the Tracts, or give up St. 1\Iary's. A very 
kind reply encouraged N e\vman to "open his heart" 
to the Bishop" rather freely" (20 l\Iarch) in a second 
letter (apparently the one in the Apologia dated 20 
:\Iarch) in \"hich he vindicated himself fron1 the 
.charge of wantonly disturbing the peace of the Church, 
declaring that "collision must at son1e tin1e ensue 
bet\veen members of the Church of opposite senti- 
n1ents," and that he still felt "obliged to think the 
T " 
ract necessary. 
This letter, if it did not withdraw, prepared the way 
for \vithdra,ving, the offer to suppress the Tract. 
There follo\ved a series of letters from N e,vman to the 
Bishop through Pusey (dated 24 l\1arch and following 
days)t. In these, beginning by professing himself still 
ready, but more and more reluctant, to suppress No. 
90, he finally avo\ved his resolution to resign his living 
also, if the Bishop "publicly intimated" that he must 
suppress the Tract, or if he " spoke strongly in his 
Charge against" it. On or before 2 5 1\1 arch, the 
Bishop had requested Newman to save him the pain 
of a public or episcopal condemnation, by taking the 
follo\ving course. N e\vman ,vas to \vrite to the Bishop 
stating that" at his bidding" he ,vould suppress Tract 
90. Thus, no episcopal reasons would be given, no 
doctrine condemned. The Bishop might be thought 
to be bidding its suppression simply for the sake of 
peace. But this plan did not no\v satisfy N e\Y111an. 
He had changed his views. On IS l\Iarch he had 
rejoiced because the Heads, while conden1ning hin1 
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personally for "evasion," had conden1ned no "doc- 
trine." N ow, ten days afterwards, he discovers that 
the Heads "have thereby indirectly condemned the 
views of doctrine in the Tract." Hence, the Bishop, 
even though putting his "bidding" on the ground of 
peace, would " virtually, in the eyes of the world," be 
censuring the doctrine also. He therefore proposes 
that, if he is to suppress the Tract, he should also 
resign his living. Should be suppress it, the Bishops, 
he says, ,vould still " be charging against it. '[his the 
Bishop of London announces." 
A treatise, ,vithdra,vn by its author as soon as 
published, might possibly-however heterodox or 
disloyal to the Church of England-have been 
passed over by most of the Bishops on the ground that 
the author himself, by suppressing it, had pronounced 
its condenlnation. But N e,vman seems to have felt 
that eyen this course might not save hinl: the Bishops 
would " still be charging against it." I f this was likely 
to happen, even in the event of his suppressing the 
Tract, n1uch n10re \vould it happen (one n1ight have 
supposed) if he did not suppress it. This seen1S 
obvious to everyone. \Vhat the causes \vere that 
prevented it fron1 being obvious to Newman, and n1ade 
him imagine that he might continue to circulate his 
1'ract with the tacit sanction of the Bishops, the next 
chapter will explain. 
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 136. Nezo7Jlau out-ula1læUVrcs his Bishop 
IN no part of the Apologia does its author sho\y 
hin1self more inaccurate and unfair than in his account 
of a supposed "understanding" between hin1self and 
the Bishops after the conden1nation of Tract 90 by the 
Heads of the Oxford Colleges. His o\vn conduct 
towards his own Bishop 

 will appear, to say the least, 
a poor return for the kindness that had befriended 
him against popular clamour ; judged severely, it \yould 
only escape the charge of sharp practice under cover 
of the excuse \\'e have been so often obliged to allege 
-excessive excitement. Yet-blanling others, and not 
for the first time, for his o\vn fault-he poses in the 
Apologia as an injured and deceived person, and 
this, too, repeatedly. Casting on the \vhole of the 
Episcopal Bench the charge \vhich he brings against 
the Anglican divines, he says, in effect, they have" taken 
hinl in"; he is "sore about them." Even his own 
kind-hearted, easy-going, unsuspicious Bishop he only 
exempts from the severity of this accusation by imputing 
to him what-to n1any minds-\vill seem certainly n10re 
contemptible, possibly n10re imn10raI. The Bishop of 
Oxford,-we shall find Ne\Vn1an virtually saying-broke 
VOL. II S 
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his word and condel11ned Tract 90, not because he 
\\?ished to speak ill of it, nor because he thought ill of 
it, but because the other Bishops nlade hinl. 
So unnlerited, so easily credited, and, if true, so 
calculated to bring contempt on the Church of England, 
has been this charge of treachery against the "\\Thole body 
of her Bishops brought by one "\\Tho could hardly be 
acquitted of something approaching to treachery if he 
".ere quite responsible for his actions, that I have not 
hesitated, and shall not hesitate, to inflict on the reader, 
at this stage, a nunlber of sonle\vhat 111inute details, 
necessary if he "\\Tishes to gain--\vhat the Aþolog-ia is 
far fro111 giving-a correct notion of \vhat happened 
after Tract 90. 
On 28 l\Iarch, the Bishop of Oxford sent N e\V111an 
a final nlessage. The latter \vas to write, inlnlediately, 
a letter intended for publication, but addressed to the 
Bishop, in \vhich N e\Vlnan hilllself \vas to "publish his 
o\vn condemnation." * l'he intention obviously was 
that by pronouncing his o",-n condenlnation, N ewnlan 
should spare his Bishop the pain of publicly condenln- 
ing hinl. Two days did not elapse before N ewn1an, 
\vriting to his sister, n1isinfornls her as to what the 
Bishop's condenlnation really was: 


" The Tract affair is settled on these tern1s, which others 111ay 
think a disappointment, but to me is a very fair bargain. I am now 
publishing a letter to the Bishop at his wish, stating that he wishes 
the Tracts to be discontinued, and he thinks No. 90 objectionable as 
tending to disturb the Church. I am quite satisfied with the bargain 
I have got, if this is all-as I suppose it will be." 


H ere, at once, is a sanguine misrepresentation. If 
the Bishop had said it was "objectionable, as tending 
to disturb the Church," he \vould virtually have 
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acquitted it of any 11lore serious fault. But he said no 
such thing. The Bishop had pronounced, and N e\V111an 
\vas to repeat, t'lOO judg111ents, (I) that the Tract was 
" objectionable" (þresltJJlab!jl, as will aþþear hereafter, 
because of its forced interþretatioJls and U'Jlcollscious 
obliquitJ') ; AND (2) that it might "tend to disturb the 
Church." This N e\Vnlan has else\vhere stated, e.g., in 
a lett
r of 8 April, "The Bishop has but said that a 
certain Tract is ' objectionable,' no reason being stated" 
-although, even there, he suppresses the fact that the 
" objectionableness" was based on other grounds than 
those of the possible disturbance of the Church. To 
some, a slip like this may seem a sn1all nlatter; but it 
is the stra\v of inexactness indicating a \vinci of con- 
fident nlisrepresentation, ,vhich will cause future errors. 
By I April, N e\vman ,vas full of hope. I t ,vas certain, 
he tells I{eble, that they had "made a great steþ." 
But his letter to the Bishop had only that day reached 
London, and he ,vas "anxious" about its reception 
there: " You kno\v, I suppose, that I am to stop the 
Tracts, but you \\Till see in the Letter, though I speak 
qu'ite ,vhat I feel, yet I have managed to take out on 
1Jl)' side Iny snubbing's ,vorth. l\.nd this lllakes me 
anxious ho,v it ,vill be received in London." He does 
. 
not think of the odiulll he 11lay bring upon his Bishop. 
Characteristically enough-because he looks on the 
,,-hole affair as a mere tactical l1love-he rejoices that 
the Bishop's singular kindness gives him an opportunity 
of saying- strong éàtholic things uuder the eþiscoþa I 
sanction: and he is even 11lore certain that his letter is 
clever than that it is honest :- 


" I am sanguine about my letter to the Bishop, which was out 
yesterday. I have spoken quite ,vhat I feel; yet I think I haye 
l11anaged to wedge in a good n1any bits of Catholicisn1, which 1LOW 
S 2 
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come out with the Bishop's sanction. How odd it is that one should 
be able to act froll1 the heart, yet fron1 the head too; yet I think I 
have been honest-at least I hope so t." 


I t was rather hard, this, on the Bishop. Perhaps 
N e\vman coultí not believe that the old l11an real1y did 
consider his Tract "objectionable." I ndeed, shortly 
after\vards, he could not "believe his ears" \yhen his 
o\vn Bishop condemned his 1l1ethod of interpretation 
as one that made the J. \rticles "lnean anything or 
nothing"; and accordingly he no\v tells his sister that 
she nlay infarn1 people" that the hubbub required the 
Bishop to do SOJJlcthiug, but that, of himself, he had no 
wish. This I believe to be the simple truth." SOllle 
excuse of this kind seen1S necessary to justify N e\\"rnan's 
conduct in bringing out "bits of Catholicisnl " under 
" the sanction" of one \vho had let him off so easily- 
thereby going the very way to increase the "hubbub:) 
against him. 
The \\Torst feature in this affair is that 'iuhat the lettcr 
to Keble avows, the letter to the Bishop disa'Z10'lUs. To 
the Bishop, before passing to his "bits of Catholi- 
cism," he uses this disavowal, "\Vithout . . . assulning 
the soundness of the doctrines to be mentioned, or, by 
mentioning then1 "-1 italicize the \vords-" sceking 
indirect!;' a sanction of them fro1l1 your Lordship * " ! 
\Vho can defend this? If Newman \vere perfectly 
responsible for his conduct, we could only compare it 
to that of a thief \vho nlight place a stolen purse in the 
pocket of the too-kindly lllan who had gone bail 
or 
him. Ho\vever, the poor Bishop, quite ignorant of all 
this strategy, replied at once-having given but one 
brief day to the task of fathoming the nleanings con- 
cealed beneath the surface of N e\vman's letter of sub- 
n1ission-expressing his hope and belief that a caInl had 
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succeeded the threatened stornl, and praising the letter 
as one calculated to soften and to silence opponents, as 
,vell as to regulate friends. This ,vas on 2 April, before 
it could be known how people in London would 
take it. 



 137. Nezv1Jzan's notions of all " understanding" 


Of course, the T ractarians in Oxford ,vere exultant. 
'[hey seell1ed to have got much the best of it. Their 
" gan1e II no\v, as 0J ewnlan tells I{eble (I April) \vas 
to " let the nlatter drop" :- 


" \Ve have got the principle of our interpretation adn1itted, in that 
it has not been condemned. Do not let us provoke opposition. 
N umbers will be taking advantage silently and quietly of the admis- 
sion for their own benefit. It will soon be assun1ed as a matter of 
, , 
course. 


To a ROlnanist, ,vho (8 April) expressed surprise, and 
apparently regret, at the discontinuance of the Tracts, 
N e\Vnlan replied in terms of exultation, declaring that 
his letter to his Bishop had, he trusted, "brought the 
preponderating authorzty of the Church" on their side. 
The Tracts, he said, though stopped, \vere not suþ- 
þressed: no doctrine or principle had been condemned 
by authority or conceded by the T ractarians: "No 
stopping of the Tracts can, hun1anly speaking, stop the 
spread of the opinions which they have inculcated." 
Even Pusey, besides praising N eWlnan's "touching 
sill1plicity and hun1ility," writes hopefully on the general 
prospect: · , You ,vill be glad to hear that the imnle- 
diate exciten1ent about Tract 90 seenlS subsiding, 
although I fear (in the minds of many) into a lasting 
irnpression of our J esuitisn1."* 
During all this correspondence so far, there has 
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been no mention of any conlpact, or bargain, except 
that no further condemnation of Tract go \yas to be 
expected frolll his o\yn Bishop, as 1'\ e\vman had pro- 
nounced it hilllself. But on 9 l\Iay he writes to I(eble, 
"The Bishops are very desirous of hushing the Illatter 
up; and I certainly ha \Te done my utnlost to co- 
operate \vith then1, on the understanding that the Tract 
\vas not to be condenlned." I n the Aþolog-ia, he goes 
still further and actually asserts that" in not defending 
the Tract, and in closing the series" he yielded, not to 
his own Bishop, but to " the Bishops." 
\\That \vas this "understanding," and \yhen \yas it 
arriyed at? I t is certain that he \vrote his letter 
to the Bishop \vithout any definite arrangenlent 
as to the other Bishops; for he tells us that he 
was "anxious" how the letter vvould be received in 
London; and his O\\7n Bishop, in replying to it, had 
not said a \vord to bind the other Bishops, or 
to express 1110re than a u hope" about peace. But 
there \vas one definite fear that N eWlllan had seriously 
entertained. He had been alarn1ed lest the" Bishops 
as a bod)'," should condenln the Tract. * As to this, 
he 11lay have been told inforIllally that, in the event of 
his" publishing his o\\"n condemnation," and" stopping 
the Tracts," there was no likelihood, so far as " people 
in London" could assure hiln, of any J.oiut or s)lllodical 
conde1Jz1latioll. This \yould be "a great step," because 
",-hat he feared, \yas authoritative conden1nation of 
doctrine; and his theory (expressed in this very year) 
was that "as to the Bishops' charges . . . they have 
no direct authority except in their own dioceses." He 
adds that only -in S)11l0d do they prescribe doctrine. * 
Newman himself adn1its that \\-hatever the "under- 
standing" was, it \\Tas cOl1yeyed in conversation. If 
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it was so distinctly and definitely in his favour, how 
was it that one so fond of " relating hin1self to paper" 
did not at once write do\vn at least the substance of it ? 
H o\v comes it also that there is no trace of it * in his 
correspondence, \vith his sister, or \vith Bo\vden, or 
,,-ith Keble, or with Rogers, or \,yith anyone else? 
Even in the Apologia, he can only give the purport 
of it ,,-ith the qualitìcation of " I think." Yet he ex- 
pressly states (minin1ize It though he does) that he \vas 
warncd that SOJlle of the Bishoþs 7Jlight attack the T
act 
iu seþarate Charges. "I think the \vords which had 
been used to nle, \vere, that perhaps t,vo or three of them 
[i.e. the Bishops] n1ight think it necessary to say S01l1e- 
thing in their Charges." Else\vhere in the Apologia- 
under the shelter of an " if," and a "they," \vhich 111eans, 
sonletimes the Bishops, and s0l1letin1es his unkno\vn 
partners in conversation-he clltire0' ignores his o'u)/1- 
previous o.ffêr to 'Zuithdra'i.u the Tract: "First, if I re- 
nlen1ber right, they \vished nle to \vithdra\v the Tract. 
This I refused to do." He declares, on the sanle page, 
that" they" allo\ved him to H continue on sale" that very 
Tract which the Bishop of Oxford had ,. condenlned as 
objectionable "-sending his condenlnation, and his ex- 
pression of "pain," to the author, one of his o\yn 
clergy, who held his Bishop's lightest \vord ex Cathedra 
as "heavy," and who professed " unreserved and joyful 
submission" to his authority! This is hard to believe, 
and would certainly require n10re evidence than N ew- 
man's in1aginative memory-recalling, in the Apologia, 
eyents that had happened more than t\yenty years before. 



 138. lae real" understanding" 
The facts-and N e\vman hin1self in his Letters is 
our best and aln10st our only \vitness to them-appear 
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to have been as follo\vs. Through the kindness of 
the Bishop of Oxford-,vho had endured a good deal 
of unpopularity, and ,vas risking a good deal more, in 
the atten1pt to shelter one for 'VhOlll he had a liking, 
and whon1 he believed to be, at least, loyal to the 
Church-it ,vas arranged that N ewnlan should not 
,vithdra,v Tract 90 at the episcopal bidding, as he 
had at first offered to do, and as the Bishop had 
requested hinl to do. But the same thing was to be 
done indirectly. N e\vman ,vas to discontinue all his 
Tracts, * not at the Bishop's "bidding," but at his 
" advice." Thus, no one ,vould be able to say that 
No. 90 was ,vithdrawn because it ,vas doctrinally 
objectionable ; and yet it 'lvould be ,vithdra,vn. In 
return for this, the Bishop \yould not publicly 
say, ,yhat he believed, that 1--ract 90 ,yas "objec- 
tionable" (not because it "nlight tend to disturb 
the peace of the Church," but for other and more 
serious reasons). N ewn1an was also not inlprobably 
inforn1ed that, if he took this course, and if he also 
published his o\yn conden1nation in a letter to his 
Dishop, there ,yould be no joint or synodical condemna- 
tion of his treatise; although he ,vas expressly ,yarned 
that the individual action of the Bishops could not be 
fettered, and that SOllle \vould take hostile action. 
\ Vith this arrangen1ent N" e\Vnlan nlight very ,veIl be 
satisfied. The Tracts had done their ,york. "N 0 
stopping of the Tracts," he \vrote to a correspondent 
(8 Aprii), "can, hUll1anly speaking, stop the spread of 
the opinions \v hich they have inculcated." On the 
other hand, he gained a probable imnlunity from that 
joint episcopal condelllnation which he dreaded as 
being absolutely fatal. For if the Bishops had 
officially cOlnbined to conden1n the Tract, out of the 
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Church I\ e\Yll1an \\yould have had to go. He could 
not stay in a Church that rejected his interpretation 
of the Articles. To a yoid such an explosion as that, 
it ,vas quite \vorth \vhile to suppress a nun1ber of 
treatises \vhich everyone who ,vas likely to read then1, 
had by this tin1e read. 
Contrast this \yith the loose staten1ent in the 
Apologia that "they" not only said they \,'ould not 
condemn the Tract, but also "let" him" continue it 
on sale"! "There do \ve find in 1'\ e\yn1an'S corre- 
spondence the least reference to anything like this ? 
Even in the '''ery letter quoted abo\"e, in \yhich he 
sanguinely n1isrepresents to his sister his agreement 
,vith his Bishop, there is not a \yord of any" under- 
standing" \yith the other Bishops; he tells her he is 
"satisfied, if this is all-as I suppose it \vill be." These 
\vords, of then1selves, are ahnost incon1patible \vith the 
existence of such an "understanding," as :r\ e\\'man 
n1entions; and it has been sho\yn, above, that, a fe\v 
days after,vards, he \vas very anxious as to the recep- 
tion of his letter in London, and still quite doubtful 
about the result. He con1plains in the Aþologza that 
"not a line in \vriting " \vas gi,yen to him at the time; 
'h'e n1ar cOll1plain (kno\ving his habit of recording the 
1110st minute incidents) that" not a line in \vriting" 
has been left by hin1, either in note-book or letter. 
The account is incredible, as it is t\\.ice given in the 
Aþolog-ia. Yet even those t\VO narratives concur in 
stating that K e\Vn1an \yas ,,'-arned that the Bishops, 
iJld-ividuall]', ,,,ould "charge I' against the Tract: 
A< they" said "they" could "not ans\ver for \vhat 
son1e individual Bishops might perhaps say about the 
Tract in their O\\ï1 Charges." I n the account last 
quoted, it \vas "one or t\i\YO"; no\v it is "son1e. J) 
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Those who have studied Newman's style will kno\v 
how to interpret the "might perhaps," the "say 
about," the" some," or the" one or two." I t ought to 
be patent to aU, even from the Apologia, that N e\vman 
,yas expressly warned that the individual action of the 
Bishops (not "soJJze" of the Bishops) '((Jolll(l (not 
"JJzight þerhaþs") not be in any definite ,yay in- 
fluenced by his arrangement with his own Diocesan. 
S0l11e, even though he quietly dropped Tract 9 0 , 
,,"ould think it necessary to cOJldelJl1z it (not "say 
sonlething about it "). Some nlight not. There was 
no "understanding" at all that could affect the 
individual right of the Bishops to speak or to keep 
silence. 
I n addition to this, the silence of the Letters is almost 
conclusive. That no such "understanding" had been 
l11ade by 5 April is certain. F or on that date he writes 
to his sister contrasting his own kind Bishop with 
"the l110ving powers of the Church" \vho "will be 
severe, the l110re l1len yield, and will shrink and give 
way, the more nlen threaten. \Ve are hit because we 
are dutifu1." He can only trust that" honesty is the 
best policy;" the T ractarians, he says, "are ducks in a 
pond, knocked over, but not knocked out. At least, 
so I trust." I t is equally certain that the "under- 
standing" did not exist on I 0 April, for on that date 
he makes no mention of it in a letter to l{eble, in 
which he speaks of the Bishops as fearing a secession 
to Rome, or a division within the Church. And he 
is evidently talking on mere rUl110Ur when he says, 
" I anl sure" they can1lot like "the Hebdol11adal Act. 
\ V e Inay do anything if we keep fronl disturbance. 
The l110re we can yield the better policy. \Ve can 
gain anything by giving ,vay." Curious, that, on 
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5 April, the more they yield, the nlore they are" hit;" 
and on 10 April, the nlore they "gain"! But it is 
\vorth noting as an instance of 111utable excitement. 
Again, in October 184 J, after l11any of the Bishops 
had in their diocesan Charges aninladverted on the 
1'ract, a correspC?ndent, J. R. Hope, consults hinl on 
,. the course that Catholics should follow" in conse- 
q uence. To him-an in tinlate friend \V honl he fre- 
quently consulted on legal or quasi-legal questions- 
}\; e\Vll1an replies, as above, that such Charges" have no 
direct authority except in their own diocese:" but not a 
\vord about any d understanding" \vhich the Bishops 
\vere breaking. H is silence to H ope in the foIlo\ving 
N ovenlber is still nlore convincing. He is consulting 
the latter about a protest he wishes to make against a 
proposed J erusalen1 Bishopric: Bunsen, he fears, is Pro- 
testantizing the English Church; it is a great crisis; if 
he delays to protest, things will slip through his fingers, 
and the 111 ischief will be done: "They act," he says, 
H ,vhy nlay not I. . . . 'Vhy nlay not I be troublesonle 
as \vell as another?" This" as well as another" is 
bathos-if an " 111lderstalldiu.g-" had been broken 'Zuith 
hiJJl J' for he had, in that case, a special right to be 
" troublesonle," not "as \vell as," but 'lllOre thall, 
" another." Fronl that date to the very conclusion of 
the Correspondence, although there are several re- 
ferences to the hostile charges of the Bishops, there is 
not a single assertioJl that, ill 7JzakÙzg the1Jz, they 'Zoere 
brcakÙ
r: an "lt1zdersta1ldiug. ,,* 
\rVhen it was said above that N ewnlan had left 
nothing in \\Titing to attest the " understanding," as he 
regarded it, bet\veen hinlself and the Bishops, one ex- 
ception nlight perhaps haye been nlade. He thought 
it \yorth \vhile to preserve, and the Editor of the 
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Letters consequent1y thought it \vorth \vhile to print- 
a lithographed circular dated 27 April, in \vhich the 
I
ishop of Bath and \;Vells "hears with surprise and 
concern " that some of his clergy propose an "inter- 
ference \vith reference to the (so-called) Oxford 
l'racts," and asks to be allo\ved to observe that it 
\yould be "111ore correct and judicious" for them "to 
leave the in1portant questions now in discussion at 
Oxford, to the decision of the Heads of Houses and 
to the Bishop of that Diocese." This is just the sort 
of evidence that \volIld convince Newman that "the 
Bishops are very desirous of hushing the matter up." 
l'he circular is probably indebted for its rescue from 
oblivion after fifty years to the fact that, in the absence 
of any other docun1entary evidence, and in the vague- 
ness of his recollections about what he "thought" to 
be the \vords of the "understanding," he treasured up 
the only scrap of paper that presented anything that 
approxin1ated to an excuse for his groundless and dis- 
appointed expectations. 



 139. lVho broke the " understanding-" ? 
13ut no\v suppose there had been dn " understand- 
ing. " That implies two sides, and an engagel11ent on 
each. \\That \vas N e\Vn1an's engagenlent? and ho\v 
n1ight that be understood by the other side? I n his 
lêtter to his Bishop he giyes it as follo\ys :- 


c. Your Lordship's n1essage is as follows: That you consider the 
Tract No. 90 in the Series called the Tracts for the Times, is 'objec- 
tionable, and may tend to disturb the peace or tranquillity of the 
Church,' and that it is your Lordship's 'ad,'ice that the Tracts for 
the TÙlles be discontinued' . . . . ...\ccordingly, on the late occasion, 
as soon as I heard that you had expressed an unfavourable opinion 
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of Tract 90, I again placed myself at your disposal, and now readily 
submit to the course on which your Lordship has finally decided in 
consequence of it." 


First for a short comn1ent on the last sentence in 
this extract. \ Vho \yould guess fron1 (( placed myself 
at your disposal" that N e\Vn1an had first made an offer 
to his Bishop; then \vithdra,yn it; then threatened to 
resign his living if some con1promise ,,-ere not made; 
and \vas no\v publishing this letter of "ready submis- 
sion," very " unwillingly" ? Yet, that it ,vas" unwill- 
ingly," in a sense, appears from a letter to ì\Ianning. 
" I published that letter to him [i.e. the Bishop] (how 
unwillingly you kno\v) on the understanding that I ,vas 
to deliver his judgment on No. 90 instead of him; " 
and again, " You kno\v ho\v un\villingly I \vrote my 
letter to the Bishop in ,vhich I comn1itted n1yself 
again" [i.e. by attacking the Church of Ron1eJ " as the 
safest course under the circur11stances." But this is 
only one of many inconsistencies. The question before 
us now is, 
Vhat \vas "the course" on \v hich the 
Bishop "finally decided" and to \vhich N e\Vn1an 
" readily submitted" ? To this, then, \ve return. 
" Accordingly. . again," in the extract aboye quoted, 
refer to preceding ,vords showing ho\v Newman 
previously (in 1838) "submitted the Tracts entirely" 
to the Bishop's proposal. He had then offered to 
\vithdra,v anv that vV"ere under his control; and de- 
.I 
clared that he could feel a n10re lively pleasure in such 
a submission to the Bishop" than in the \videst circu- 
lation of the volume in question." This points to the 
conclusion that 11 0 'iU, \yhen he "again placed" himself 
at the Bishop's "disposal," the "discontinuance" of 
the Tracts in the þrescnt offer, \yas to be like the 
"entire submission" of the Tracts in the first offer. 
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That the Bishop \vould interpret it in this sense seelns 
certain. Ho\v could he suppose that one \vho held the 
high Ignatian vie\\"s about the deference due to episcopal 
authority, \yould profess to n1ake a "ready subn1ission " 
to hin1, and yet reprint a treatise \vhich had caused hin1 
l
 pain," and \vhich he had pronounced "objectionable" ? 
His yie\v of the n1atter he might have expressed to 
N" e\Vn1an in some such \\Tords as these: " You offered 
to suppress Tract 90. I \vished you to do so. You 
drew back. I then suggested that you should say you 
suppressed it 'at n1Y bidding. ' You still declined, 
unless, at the saIne time, you resigned your living. To 
save your conscience, I \yould not order you officially 
to suÞPress this particular Tract, but 'advised' you to 
-' disco1ltinue the Tracts,' understanding that Tract 9 0 , 
\vith the rest, ,vould fall quietly out of circulation." 
That this interpretation \vas comn1only put upon the 
\vords by the public appears fron1 the Apologia: 
"l\lany ,vere the publications of the day and the 
private letters \vhich accused n1e of shuffling because 
I closed the Series of Tracts, yet kept the Tracts on 
sale, as if I ought to con1ply, not only with \vhat n1Y 
Bishop asked, but \vith \vhat he did not ask and 
perhaps did not \vish." " Perhaps "-like "jf "-is "a 
great peace-lnaker." But even the "perhaps" can 
hardly ser\"e here to a\"ert the charge of inaccuracy. 
\ \T e kUO f il ' that the Bishop did \""ish hin1 to suppress 
Tract 90; for he had actually asked 
 e\vman, in 
private, to do it, and the latter had, upon re-considera- 
tion. declined. The Bishop had also pronounced the 
Tract "objectionable," and had advised Newman to 
"discontinue the Tracts." Putting all these facts 
together, ho\v can we doubt that the Bishop " wished" 
that No. 90 should quietly drop out of circulation, and 
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that, by ,yay of saving K e\vman's scruples, it should be 
,vithdra\vn, not by itself, but in c01l1pany ,vith the other 
Tracts? This 0J e\Vl11an too ought to have kno\vn, 
and even his "perhaps" will hardly justify his con- 
jecture about the Bishop's " wish." 
There is good reason for thinking that, at first, 
K e\V1l1an hin1self took the vie,v that he \vas pledged to 
,. cease to reprint" the old Tracts. \\T riting on 7 April, 
eight days after the" bargain" had been settled * to his 
satisfaction, he says: "N 0 stopping of the Tracts can. 
humanly speaking, stop the spread of the opinions 
\yhich they have inculcated." If "the Tracts" \vere Silll 
to be sold, ,yould not the opinions ".hich they had incul- 
cated, be still inculcated as before, and does not tha.t 
reduce the sentence to nonsense? I t has been suggested 
to me that the ,vords, "no stopping of the Tracts," 
Inay refer to s0l11efuture suppression of then1. But this, 
besides being far-fetched, is rendered in1probable by a 
letter ,yritten on I April: " You kno\v, I suppose, that I 
am to stop the Tracts." The natural 111eaning, therefore. 
of the letter of 7 April quoted above, appears to be this, 
" I al11 to stop the reprinting of all the Tracts that are 
under n1Y control, including Tract 90 : but, as they have 
done their ,york, it matters little: the stopping of their 
circulationllow,cannot. hUlnanlyspeaking, stop the spread 
of the opinions \v hich they haz'e inculcated." I do not say 
this is certain, but it is certainly the most obvious inter- 
pretation. * And it is confirl11ed by the fact that, on the 
very day on which T'\ e'Vl11an published his letter to his 
Bishop conden1ning his o".n Tract, he also published a 
new edition of the latter--his objE.ct(apparently) being to 
do at once, ,,,hat after\vards he would feel precluded frol11 
doing. As soon as the Letter was out. he had no right 
to print any more Tracts; he ,vas to discontinue then1 
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all; but he conceived he had a right to sell off those 
that were already printed. * 



 140. l\TewllZaJl is "quite satisfied with the bflrga ill " 


I n weighing the evidence for and against the truth 
of Newman's attack upon the Bishops, * we lTIUst 
recollect that \ve are hearing only one side. \Ve hear 
their opponent attacking thenl, t,venty years after the 
event; and our only appeal fronl that evidence is to 
other evidence, still their oþþonent's, but uttered at the 
time. \ Vhat is the former? I t is a loose, vague charge 
brought against their ,vhole body-with" might," and 
" perhaps," and "they," an d "I think," and "one or 
two," or "sonle," all suggesting the writer's uncer- 
tainty-that they had pledged thenlselves not to 
charge against the Tract. 
On the other side, as regards the supposed episcopal 
undertaking, there is in the first place the strong a 
priori inlprobability that the Bishops would so commit 
themselves, as ,veIl as N eWll1an's own admission in the 
...--lþologia that he had been \varned that sonle " might" 
(he says" ll1ight") charge against the Tract. There 
is also the fact that his o\vn Bishop, of \vhom Newman 
speaks in ternlS of the highest respect, dieí condemn 
the Tract, and that, more than once, and severely. 

\gain, N e\vman's letters, written at the time, while 
silent as to the existence of any such understanding, 
sho\v an anxiety and a distrust-just at the tinle \vhen 
the compact \vould have been ll1ade, if nlade at all- 
". hich are incoll1patible \vith its existence; and the 
correspondence covers the ground so completely, from 
day to day, during the critical period after the publi- 
cation of No. 90, that if there \vere any such under- 
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standing as N e\vman speaks of, it seenlS impossible 
that \ve should not find some trace of it. To this we 
ll1ust add the fact that an inforll1al assurance on the 
part of the Bishop of Oxford as to the improbability of 
any jOoin! episcopal condemnation (in the event of 
N e,vnlan's publishing the suggested self-condemnation) 
,vould, so to speak, "save the phenomena." That is 
not a priorz. unlikely; and it is quite characteristic of 
N e\vman's sanguineness that he should construe a 
statement (supported, perhaps, by extracts from letters) 
that the Bishops would do nothing ;Ooin!!;', into a 
definite promise that they ,vould do nothing at all. 
Lastly, those who deell1 it improbable that the English 
Bishops should have combined to do what, as English 
gentlenlen, they ought (if \ve accept Newman's story) 
to have been ashamed of doing, will let this improb- 
ability \veigh for sOInething in the scale. 
Again, as to Newman's part in the engagement 
\vhich he made \vith his Bishop, \ve have, fortunately, 
the very \vords of the bargain before us, and can see 
ho\va Inisunderstanding may have arisen. \Ve have 
also before us the t\VO partners to the compromise-or 
as N eWll1an called it, the "bargain" - one, as the 
Apologia tells us, "of noble ll1ind, and as kind-hearted 
and considerate as he \vas noble," \vho ahvays 
sympathized \vith Newman in the trials that befell 
him; the other, a ll1an ,,"ho could not help taking an 
ultra-legal vie",'" of any document on \vhich anything 
religious directly or indirectly depended, and \vho, just 
no\v, \vith his back to the ,vall, \vas fighting, so to 
speak, for his Anglican existence, for his right, and the 
right of his followers, to remain in the Church of their 
fathers. 
For, ho\vever ll1uch ,ve may think Newman in the 
VOL. II T 
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wrong, we are still bound to make son1e atten1pt to 
place ourselves in his position. He ,vas contending for 
a great cause, as he conceived it, the cause of Catholic 
Truth, as well as the real interests of the English 
Church. I-I e could not afford, therefore-nay, it \vas 
not right-to throw a,vay any advantage that 
Providence might put in his way. I-Ie regarded 
his agreement with his Bishop as a " bargain." 
He made it "unwillingly)) at first. He may have con- 
ceived himself bound to stop all the Tracts, old 
and new, as soon, at all events, as the present 
stock was sold off. But \vhen he came to exal11ine 
the terms of the Episcopal message, he found that 
the Bishop's desire to avoid the use of any harsh, 
or even authoritative word had left hilTI a kind of 
providential loop-hole by \vhich he might escape fronl 
doing an injury to the cause, and n1ight turn what looked 
like a defeat into a victory. He was not to " withdra\v," 
nor to "suppress," the Tracts (including No. 90), he 
was n1erely to "discontinue" them. This, he argued, 
(and, it must be o\vned, he had the letter on his side) 
clearly nleant that he was to discontinue, not the sale 
of the Tracts, but the Tracts thc'Jlzselves, that is, the 
Tracts, regarded as a series. This being so, he n1ight 
reprint the Tracts already printed. True, Tract 90 
caused his Bishop II pain" ; and it \vas awkward for 
him to continue to circulate a Tract which his diocesan 
had pronounced I( objectionable." But he had got over 
this difficulty by publishing a second edition of it with 
additions and qualifications designed to meet objections. 
Having thus freshly republished the Tract, and 
published a defence as well-and this on the very day 
on which he published a " condemnation" of it in his 
Bishop's name-he could afford, for the future, or at all 
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eyents for some time, to leave Tract 90 alone. Thus, 
he had "",.ithdrawn nothing and seen1ed to have gained 
everything. To be sure he had bound hin1self to 
publish no more Tracts. But "",-hat did that nlatter? 
N e\v Tracts could be published as before, only not under 
his editorship, but in the shape of larger treatises, with 
the names or initials of the authors (like Pusey's Tract 
on Baptism). As for the Tracts that had led up to 
the outcry they \vould be sold just as n1uch as before, 
or n10re. 
On the other side, what had he gained? He had 
asserted for Ron1anizers a place in the Anglican 
Church. He had captured for thenl, so to speak, a 
position within the entrenchments of the ...-\rticles them- 
selves. N umbers, he said to himself, ,,-ould soon be 
taking a silent and quiet advantage of this victory. 
The Bishop of Oxford, under \"hose sanction he had 
now brought out so many strong "Catholic" sayings, 
would henceforth be regarded as the chan1pion of 
Ron1e on the English Episcopal Bench. The other 
Bishops, he san 6 uinely in1agined, had bound thenl- 
selves by an "understanding" to connive in the 
Tractarian advance. Even Pusey, who had been 
against the Tract, took the following, equally sanguine 
view: "The pseudo-traditionary and vague ultra- 
Protestant interpretation of the Articles, has received 
a blow from \\Thich it will not recoyer. People will abuse 
Tract 90 and adopt its nlain principles." Under these 
circumstances \ve cannot be surprised that N ewn1an 
was "satisfied \vith the bargain." The cannon, it 
seemed, had been "proved," and the nletal had not 
burst. Nay, more, besides a voiding calamity, the 
Leader had dexterously improved his position beyond 
his amplest expectations. H ow natural for him, under 
T 2 
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such circun1stances, v;ith all the just c0111placency of a 
skilful general \yho has oyer-reached and out-flanked 
his enen1Y, to \vrite (I April) that he is "sanguine," 
and that it is their "gan1e " to " let the 111atter drop at 
present," and, " I do really think that things had better 
be quiet," and, "\V e are all in good spirits here"! But 
how natural for us, \vise after the lapse of half a century, 
to reflect on the great i111portance that Newman attached 
to sn1all coincidences, and to wonder vv'hether, in after 
days, he looked back upon, and took note of, the 
particular day of April on \vhich he con1mitted this 
drean1 to paper! 
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 141. "SÙJlþlicity"? or "JesuitisJJl" ? 


A FE\V \veeks sufficed to sho\v that N e\Vn1an's drean1 
of the first of April had not been realised. The Bishops 
were not quite so incredibly silly, or timorous, or blind 
to their duty, as he had supposed; and, if they had 
been, the voice of the people would soon have enlight- 
ened and quickened then1. Tract 90 was one of 
N eWlllan's controversial" blo\vs in the stoillach." The 
public ,vas staggered by it for the n10n1ent. Presently 
they began to breathe again and to act as Englishn1en 
naturally \yould under the circun1stances. I n part the 
Tractarians thel11selves, by their subsequent conduct, 
increased the rising indignation. If N ewn1an could 
only have persuaded then1 indeed that their (( gan1e )J 
\vas to "drop the n1atter for the present," the Bishops 
n1ight have been quiet; the popular outcry D1ight have 
subsided; the clergy n1ight have quietly adopted the 
N ewn1anian interpretation of the ..{\rticles, and the 
,,,hole of the National Church D1ight ha\'e been 
speedily, yet unobtrusively, pern1eated \vith a Ron1an 
spirit ,,'hich, n0111inally Anglican, would have effectually 
pron10ted the return of a large section of the 
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Anglicans in the upper classes into the pale of the 
" Catholic" Church. 
But, besides being unable to restrain the audacity of 
his follo\\Ters, 1\ e\VIllan hinlself had been too audacious 
for success. His" touching silllplicity and humility" 
had been extolled by Pusey; but \,Then nlen came to 
look beneath the surface of it, \\
hat did they find? His 
Jetter of submission had proclainled his hUlnble readi- 
ness to giye an unreseryed and cheerful obedience to 
his Bishop. The latter had declared Tract 90 to be, 
in the Bishop's ,yords, " objectionable." Yet on the 
saIne day that K e\Vnlan published the letter, he 
republished the Tract! \\ hat kind of "hunlility" 
\\.as this? Again, the Bishop, as ,yell as Pusey, had 
been troubled by K e\Yll1an'S leaving the Invocation of 
Saints an open question. The Tract had, in fact, 
illlplied that Invocation ,yas 'lIot condemned by the 
1'hirty-nine Articles. I n his letter to the Bishop, ho\\- 
had he ,vithdra,vn, or explained, this doctrine? Thus: 
"The holier the man, the less likely are they" [i.e. 
such Invocations] "to be injurious to hin1." This 
indeed \\-as a " touching silllplicity : "-to suppose that 
the clergy ,vere likely to be deterred fronl lnyocation 
of Saints by having it held up to thenl as a practice 
that called for superior holiness! \\"" as it not also 
" simple" to suppose that the laity and the Bishops 
,vould be satisfied ,vith such a shelving of the Article, 
and this in a letter in 'v hich l\ C\\ïllan agreed to 
" publish his 0\\ï1 condenlnation " ? 
I t ,vas this combination of "touching sinlplicity and 
hunlility " \vith continuous and dexterous encroachnlent, 
this art of conceding \vithout 111aking concessions-that 
angered sonle of his opponents eyen 1110re than his 
original offence. 1"'he Aþolog ia gives us no notion of 
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bility of the Articles \vith the authoritative teaching 
of Ronle on the points specified: 


" I only say that, whereas they were written before the decrees of 
Trent, they were not directed against those decrees. The Church of 
R0111e taught authoritatively before those decrees as well as since. 
Those decrees expressed her authoritative teaching, and they will 
continue to express it while she so teaches. The simple question is 
whether taken by thelnselyes in their 111ere letter, they express it ; 
whether in fact other senses short of the sense conveyed in the 
present authoritative teaching of the R0111an Church will not fulfil 
their letter, and Inay not even now in point of f..'lct be held in that 
Church." 


To these distinctions and qualifications, Ward's bio- 
grapher justly attaches the epithet "subtle," adding 
that they eventually led \Vard to enter the fìeld, and 
to attempt "to absolutely clear what l\Ir. N e\yman 
preferred to leave to some extent undefined." 



 142 
Vard lJlakes thing-s " absolutely {leal'" 
Hence, indirectly, arose calarnity on calanlity for the 
T ractarians. The storm had broken out in 1\1 arch. 
\Vard rushed to his leader's defence in April and the 
following months; and, spite of the best intentions, 
did everything possible to rouse the storm again. 
Leaving Pusey far in the rear, he went beyond even 
Newman's ostensible position. Y et Newman did not, 
and could not, disown hinl ; for he had consulted his 
leader at every step. He professed hinlself ready to 
" give up "-1 do not understand how a nlan can" give 
up" by saying he "gives up," but that was his affair; 
at all events \Vard was ready to "give up "-" any 
theological opinion he was inclined to," if he "knew 
Newman to differ from it." Rebuked by Pusey for 
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causing a schisn1 and scandal in the Party, \Vard had 
an unanswerable reply: N ewn1an had told hin1, said 
\Vard, that he did not know a single sentiment in 
\Vard's pamphlet "in which he did not altogether 


" 
concur. 
Yet the differences betv.reen the leader and his 
champion were apparently great. The former had left 
it open whether the Reforn1ers were Catholic or not; 
the latter maintained that they were non-Catholic, and 
that this avowal was necessary for the Tractarian 
position. The leader had maintained that, though 
there were " real difficulties" to Catholics in remaining 
Anglicans, the Articles \vere " not among these" ; his 
defender affirmed that the Articles were a real diffi- 
culty but not an insurmountable one. Newman had 
offered to \vithdraw the tern1 " ambiguous formularies " 
applied to the Articles; \Vard placed his \vhole k trust 
in this term. r[he author of Tract 90 was for signing 
the Articles in " their literal and grammatical sense, " 
the author of " A Few \Vords in defence of Tract 90 " 
would subscribe then1 only in a "non-natural sense." 
Here were differences, perplexing, at the best; but 
almost scandalous when it ,vas found that many of 
N ewn1an's friends, as \vell as his enemies, regarded 
\Vard's "Fe\v \Vords," and" Fe\v \Vords l\Iore," as 
only a plain and open avowal of opinions \yhich the 
Chief of the l'ractarians-to quote \Vard's biographer 
-" either from the difficulty of his position, or, as 
some said, from the over-subtlety of his mind, declined 
to state expressly." 
Is it surprising that, when friends took' this vie,,", 
some of his opponents who did not kno\v him, took 
one still more unfavourable? .And as for the great 
mass of English Protestants, who viewed everything 
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through a nlist of exaggerations, was it not inevitable 
that they should realise Pusey's o\vn fear, and receive 
.. a lasting inlpression of the Jesuitism" of all the T ract- 
arians in general, and of N ewnlan, in particular, as the 
Arch- Jesuit? The mouth ,vas the mouth of \Vard, 
but \\Tard was everywhere in Oxford proclaiming that 
the nlind ,vas the mind of Newman. He had written 
nothing, he said, ,vithout his leader's sanction. Here 
then \yas the author of Tract 90, nominally silent in 
deference to his Bishop, but practically defending, not 
l11erelv the Tract, but an ultra-Roman version of it. 

 
To such a point of Ronlanisnl had \Vard reached 
that, in July, Pusey den1anded from him a pledge that 
he ,vould not join the Church of Rome; and Ward 
refused to give it. To Anglicans the demand for such 
a pledge may seem immoral; for it amounts to asking 
a nlan not to do what his conscience bids him do. But 
to Tractarians it did not seenl inl1110ral; and for a 
T ractarian to refuse such a pledge was a serious thing. 
I f then such a denland could be 11lade by such a theo- 
logian as Pusey froin one ,vho had ll1erely expressed 
N e\Y111an'S opinions \vith K e\vman's sanction-only in 
a straightforward \vay--\vhy 11light it not be demanded 
by the outside \vorld fron1 N e"'
nlan also? and, if \Vard 
refused to give it, \\
hy 11light not English Protestantism 
assunle that N e\Vlllan too, if pressed, \\-ould make the 
sallle refusal ? 
As if to COlll111it the T ractarians still further, a 
ROIl1anizing manifesto fronl the advanced section had 
been published on the Continent. Scarcely had t\ e\\r- 
ulan's letter of submission to the Bishop passed through 
the press \\
 hen there appeared-first printed in the 
UJli'ZJers and then circulated in Catholic Gerlllany and 
Italy
 -an anonYlllOUS letter declaring that the presenti- 
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l11ent that the .. afflicted" Church of England \,"ould 
soon be united to their Catholic brethren was an1ply 
justified by ",-hat \"as " no\\' passing in the University 
of Oxford, the heart of the Anglican Church." " The 
author of the 1'ract," so ran the letter, "looks upon the 
'fhirty-nine Articles as a burden \yhich God in His 
anger has placed upon us for the sins of our ancestors" ; 
the Tractarians. "love \vith unfeigned affection the 
Apostolic see which" they "ackno",'ledge to be the 
head of Christendon1." The existence of the Church 
of England ,vas described as " three centuries of schi
n1 
and of heresy." This 111anifesto \\Tas dated from Oxford 
and professed to be ",-ritten by a follo",.er of N e\Y111an. 
I n the correspondence of the UJlivers there soon 
appeared an expression (fro111 a \yell-kno\\Tn Tractarian 
of n10derate \-iews) of disbelief in its genuineness. It 
,,-as ,vritten, said the correspondent. by an enen1Y; 
N e\Vn1an did not \vish re-union until Ron1e had greatly 
changed, and unless she renounced the doctrine of 
Papal supremacy. In reply, the "
writer had no diffi- 
culty in proving that he ",Tas \yhat he professed to be ; 
and his sentin1ents ,,,ere not disclail11ed by 
 e\yn1an or 
by any 111en1ber of the advanced party. 1'hus, even on 
the Continent, ll1en \vere being led to the conclusion 
that the Tract \vhich had been condeu1ned by the 
Bishop of Oxford, and as to \yhich the author had 
professed to 111ake a cheerful and unreser\-ed submission 
in the letter in \vhich he published his o\vn self-con- 
demnation-so far fro 111 being quietly rlropped. was 
being pressed and emphasized by the author's follo,yers 
and ,,-ith the author's sanction, as being an under- 
staten1ent, not over-stateI11cnt, of their tendencies to 
I\..0111e. 
Of course, it n1ay be said that N e\vrnan \vas not 
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responsible for this. When he wrote the letter of 
" subn1ission)J to his Bishop he virtually-says the 
Apologia-gave up his place as leader of the 
Iove- 
ment. Even if that were true, the public could not be 
expected to n1ake nice distinctions between a leader 
and his followers, \vhen the latter claimed to be his 
interpreters, and, besides not being publicly disa vo\yed, 
\vere priyately recognized and sanctioned. But the 
Apologia does not represent the facts. Newman did 
not ostensibly continue to lead, but he led in reality 
- at all events for son1e ll10nths after the correspond- 
ence in the Universe Nothing passed in Oxford an10ng 
the young l'ractarians without his knowledge: " Every- 
one I kno\v" - he writes to his sister, 16 November, 
184 1-" tells ll1e everything about himself; and there 
is nothing done, said, or \vritten but what in some way 
or other I see (though I do not ll1ean to n1ake myself 
responsible for everything). )J 



 1-+3. "Iloist 'iuith his O'iLJll pctartí" 


All this happened before, or during, July; and up to 
that time the Bishops had not begun in any nun1bers 
to charge against the Tract. But from July on\yards 
they repeatedly attacked it. The only Bishop ,,-ho, if 
anyone, \vas to blalne for this, \vas the only one ,,-hon1 
N e\Vn1an exell1pts froll1 blan1e- the Bishop of Oxford; 
\vho certainly had some kind of " understanding" \vith 
N ewn1an, viz., that the latter ,,-as to pronounce his 
own conden1nation so as to spare hin1 the pain of 
pu blicly conden1ning. \T et he also, in two charges, 
censured the Tract \vith great se,-erity. On revie\ving 
N e\Vn1an's letter and subsequent conduct, he must 
have soon perceived that the "understanding," in his 
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vie\v of it, had not been fairly carried out. The letter 
contained no real self-condenlnation; and while dis- 
claillling any desire to procure episcopal sanction for 
"vhat \vere called distinctive Tractarian doctrines, it 
practically circulated then1 under his authority. The 
Tract which he had pronounced "objectionable n \vas 
"till circulated in his diocese; and the other tracts had 
not been "discontinued" in accordance with his 
,', advice" as he interpreted it. Lastly Tract 90 was 
being defended in Oxford by one of Newrnan's 
followers, and, as was publicly avowed, with Newman's 
sanction, upon grounds which increased the scanda1 
that it had already caused. A similar defence was 
being circulated on the Continent. 
These, if they were the Bishop's reasons, were anlple 
and sufficient reasons. Yet N ewnlan-while praising 
him as an honourable man and revering his memory as 
if he were a truthful one-imputes to him the incredible 
\veakness of doing what he did, at the bidding of great 
people in London, and the still nlore incredible perfidy 
of condemning his Tract three times, and each time 
\vith increasing severity, not because he felt what he 
said, but because other þeoþle felt it! I t is a terrible 
\varning to us how far we nlay allo\v n1ere intellectual 
demoralization to creep almost into our hearts and to 
affect our moral judgments, when we find such a one 
as N e"vman first, in his letters, assigning to himself 
the part of an Autolycus, who has cheated the English 
Bishops into making a silly and inlmoral bargain; and 
then, in the Apologia, by contrast, holding up the 
Episcopal Bench to perpetual infamy as a set of 
treacherous s\vindlers who have broken faith with his 
confiding self-while he excepts from the charge that 
one Bishop above all, who, on Newman's own sho\v- 
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ing, did break a cornpact, and excepts hinl on the 
ground that, although he broke it, it was not because 
he thought ill of Tract 90, but because he ,,'anted to 
yield to his brother Bishops, to "soothe" the London 
clergy, and to still the" popular hubbub " ! 
I f the Bishop of Oxford \vas severe, it nlay well be 
ilnagined that sonle of the other Bishops \vere 1110re 
than severe. N ewnlan's folIo\vers \vere within their 
right in conlplaining of exaggerations, distortions, and 
the other inevitable results of panic and suspicion, 
wherever such nlanifestations occurred in the con- 
demnations pronounced by Bishops, clergy, or laity. 
But what else \yas to be expected by a leader \vho had 
gone, from the first, on a principle of "startling" 
people; of saying extreme things in order to lead 
people on to the nlean; of hitting enemies controver- 
sial blows in the face and the stonlach so as to" take 
their breath aVlay" ; and \\ ho had at last crowned his 
aggressions by an attenlpt (so it seemed to plain people) 
to undermine the Anglican Church? " In every part 
of the country," he complains in the Apologia, "and 
every class of society, through every organ and oppor- 
tunity of opinion, in ne\vspaper, in periodical, at 
rneetings, in pulpits, at dinner tables, in coffee-rooms, 
in railway carriages, I \vas denounced as a traitor \yho 
had laid his train and \yas detected in the very act of 
firing it against the tinle-honoured Establishment." 
Why not? \\That else \vas to be expected? 
We need but quote the Tractarians themselves to 
show the reasonableness of this popular outburst. 
I n the first place, the Leader himself had predicted 
the danger of his task. I t was like "proving" cannon 
he had said. \Vell, people who do that sort of thing 
are prepared for inconvenient explosions. Again, the 
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Oxford Heads had pronounced his interpretation of 
the Articles to be an "evasion: " but had not his pupil 
\\T ard justified such an imputation against his teacher 
when, \vith his sanction, he interpreted thenl in a sense 
\vhich the interpreter hilllsclf after\vards boldly called 
" non-natural "? Did not Pusey clearly inlpl) that 
COl11mon people were not altogether to blaille if, as the 
result of Tract 90, they fornled a lasting ill1pression of 
the T ractarian ,
 J esuitisnl "? And would not such an 
H inlpression" have been deepened if the English 
people had been able to read sonle of the T ractarian 
correspondence? N ewnlan, had, sonle tinle ago, pro- 
posed to remain in the English Church, believing it to 
be corrupt and bound to be "under penance," with the 
view of " promoting its return" to a system not clearly 
distinguishable from Romanisl1l. \ V ard, abnost in this 
very year (perceiving objections" to an imnlediate union 
with St. Peter's See") described hinlself as inlpressed 
with" the great importance (if it be lawful) of remaining" 
in his present position" with the hope of' poisoning' as 
many as possible." 1\1 ight not such expressions as 
these seem \vell to justify the popular impression of 
" J esuitisnl " ? 
In Newman:s enterprise we seem to have before us 
a general mining a besieged city. He had himself 
devised, planned, and executed the n1ine on his o\vn 
responsibility, against the wish of some of his l1lore 
cautious colleagues. I t fails. For the failure, we do 
not blame hin1 at all; for the attempt, not much. But 
what we do, and must, blanle, is the extraordinary 
inaccuracy, and self-partiality, the blindness to fact, or 
at least to any fact that does not tell in his own favour, 
the want of honourable consideration for those who have 
dealt honourably with hil11, the weak, unfair, and alnlost 
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childish querulousness \\1yith \vhich, finding hinlself 
defeated, he rails at and slanders the defenders of the 
beleaguered place; urging that he had nlade an 
" understanding" ,vith thenl that he was allowed, 
,vhile ,va ving a flag of truce, to direct the nlining 
operations through his officers \vithout let or hindrance, 
and that they, in the lneantilne, were to look on quietly 
and do nothing; and yet, in spite of it all, they broke 
their word and would persist in counter-nlining him, 
,,-ith the result that the assailant \\1'as "hoist \\1Tith his 
o\vn petard" ! 



 144. The three b/o'Zvs 
"The ghost had come a second time," says the 
Aþo/
fia, describing ,vhat happened in the Long 
\' acation of 184 I . It \vas not surprising. I n the first 
place, he was alone with his books, engaged in abstruse 
theological reading. In the next place, he had sinned 
against Ronle; and of course her " ghost " ,vould haunt 
hinl. In a letter of 1843, he declared that, since the 
SUI11nler of 1839, that is, since the first appearance of 
" the ghost," he had abstained generally from attack- 
ing her, having \vritten little or nothing in 1110dern 
controversy except the article on the Catholicity of the 
English Church. But he had not been justified in 
\vriting even that. And he had aggravated his offence 
by quoting freely froln it in the following year in his 
letter to his Bishop. True, he extenuates the latter 
fault by saying that he "committed himself, again," 
yery "un,villingly," as being "the safest course," 
But that is, at best, an extenuation. It adnlits the 
fault. 
He had written against Ronle ,vith the object of 
setting to sleep people \\1-ho suspected hinl of Ronlan- 
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lZlng; and for t\VO years he had nlore than suspected 
himself. I f this \vas "painful" to hinl in 1840-as he 
told I(eble it \vas \vhen he hdd only sinned once in this 
\vay-it nlust have been 1110re painful to him now, 
after he had repeated the sin. I n the A þolog ia , de- 
scribing his feelings in the spring of 1841 about the 
" ghost" of 1839, he declares that, at that tin1e, the 
.. thoughts" \vhich "had profoundly troubled" him 
., had gone." .L'\n astonishing lapse of melnory! A 
delusion, shown to be a delusion by the correspondence 
quoted above; \vhich proves that, alnlost continuously 
since Septen1ber 1839, the shadow of Rome had 
darkened his inmost thoughts. During the spring and 
early sun1111er of 1841 he \vas in con1munication with 
Romanists on the subject of union, and the correspond- 
ence indicates that his c!tief reason for remaining in 
the Anglican Church \vas the "horror of the principle 
of private judgment." "That my sY'lJzþathlOes," he says, 
· , have grown to\vards the religion of Rome, I do not 
deny; that my 1/'eaSOllS for shunning her communion 
have lessened or altered,"-let the reader note the 
caution of the fol1o\ving \vords--" it would be difficult, 
perhaps, to prove. And 1 \vish to go by reason, not 
by feeling." 
This reveals the struggle going on \\iithin his mind; 
a struggle in which we know, though he did not, how 
unequally matched were the contending forces. The 
excitement that immediately followed the publication 
of Tract 90 could not but lift the cloud for a while; 
but as soon as he found himself alone, it \vas sure to 
return, darker than ever. I t came \vhile he was re- 
vie\ving the Arian history, \vhich he was supposed to 
hnO\V already, having \vritten a book about it. H I had 
not observed it," he says, "in 1832. \\Tonderful that 
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this should COllle upon Ine! I had not sought it out! " 
No n10re had Brutus "sought out" the ghost of Cæsar 
before Philippi. But he had struck tPat .. most un- 
kindest cut of all" at Cæsar; and Cæsar appeared. 
Just so, in 1840, spite of Froude's protest from his 
death-bed, and spite of the" ghost JJ and " omen" of 
I839-Newman had used \yhat he himself called 
"savage and ungrateful \vords" against Ronle. These 
he had repeated in 184 [ . T \vice, sinning against his 
conscience, he had sn1itten \vit
 sacrilegious hand, the 
Church of St. Athanasius and St. Leo. \\That more 
natural than that her l11ajestical "ghost" should appear 
to him again ? 
Henceforth, more convinced than ever that" Rome 
will be found right after all," he is at his wits' end to 
find reasons to deter himself and those most in sym- 
pathy with him from taking \vhat \\
ould seem the 
right, natural, and honest step, of joining the only true 
Church. Besides the argun1ent that i1zdividuals lllust 
not quit their religion except when led by a miracle, * he 
urges on another correspondent-a lady ,vho longs for 
a monastic life in the Church of Ronle-\vhat amounts 
to this, that such a life, and such a Church, are too 
good for her: "\\Tho are you to covet, with James and 
John, the right and left of your Lord's throne? Kno,,, 
your place. Be humbled, be content to pick up the 
crumbs even, under the l{ing's table." 
In this attitude of suspense, looking always for some 
external" sign" to teach hin1 the will of God, he oscil- 
lated, with every breath of circumstance, bet\veen 
hopes and fears for his evanescent Tractarianism At 
one time he comforts l{eble because possibly Sir 
Robert Peel ,vill be giying preferment to some of their 
party ; at another, he is cast down because an episcopal 
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charge has attacked Tract 90; or because a Bish0p of 
J erusalen1 is to be consecrated on such terms as to 
commit the English Church to the recognition of Pro- 
testant Churches abroad. This last affair he describes 
as "fearful," "hideous," "atrocious," and as one of 
"three blo\vs" that eventually drove him from the 
Church of England ; the other t\VO blo\\ts being the 
appearance of the "ghost" and the series of hostile 
episcopal charges. The last of these "three blows," 
he tells us. he "recognized as a condemnation; it 
was the only one in their power." Short of a formal 
synodical condemnation, it was indeed the only one in 
their power. Ought he not then to have accepted it 
as a "sign" -eyen \vithout the Jerusalem Bishopric- 
that the Church of England had rejected his "infusion 
of Catholic Truth"? His" tone" about Tract 90, he 
tells us, had been this: "I would not hold office in 
a Church which \vould not allow my sense of the 
;-\rticles." \\T ell, the Church had sho\vn that she 
\vould not alIo\v it. \Vhy then did he continue to 
" hold office " ? 
The answer appears to be, that he could not bear 
at once to give up the hope of doing something 
effectual to unite the Church of England to Catholicity. 
PartIy too, perhaps, he revolted, now and then, \vith a 
touch of obstinacy, from the appeals of those more 
logical Tractarians \vho pressed upon hin1 conclusions 
that seen1ed to follo\v naturally from his premises. He 
let theln reason as they \yould; but \vhen it came to 
action, he made a stand. And then. of course, there 
\vas the imn1ense terro(' of following "private judg- 
ment "; and the fear of \vilfulness; and the reI uctance 
to believe that his grand schemes had failed ; that his 
glorious and (as he thought) heaven-prompted enter- 
U 2 
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prise had led him and his followers into a defile where 
fighting and flying were alike impossible, so that there 
was nothing for it but to surrender at discretion. 
Hence, in the autumn, we find hin1 emphasizing the 
fact that the condemnations even of all the Bishops 
have no authority except in their own dioceses, for 
they had not met" in Synod;" and "only in Synod do 
they prescribe doctrine." A bou t the same time, he is 
corresponding with Romanists, pointing out that, if the 
Tractarians joined Rome "one by one," there would 
be no chance of the ren10val of any corruptions of 
Roman practice; but that, "if our Church were pre- 
pared for a union, she might make her terms; she 
n1ight gain the cup; she might protest against the 
extreme honour paid to St. l\lary; she might make 
some explanation of the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion." At this distance of time, it is difficult to realise 
this sanguine exaggeration of the nun1bers of the 
Tractarians who were disposed to go to the same 
length as their leader, and, still more, this innocent 
hope that Rome would ever buy converts by making 
public and substantial concessions. But realised they 
must be, if we are to understand why Newman still 
lingered on within the Anglican pale, long after he had 
received " the three blows which broke" him. 
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KEEPING THE PARTY TOGETHER 



 145. Drawing the vanguard back 
CONSISTENCY of expression is hardly to be looked for 
in one who regulates his conduct by external "signs," 
and thinks it almost profane to have a plan. Panic- 
stricken, for example, at the proposed Jerusalem 
Bishopric, he writes to Bowden (10 Oct.), H If any such 
event should take place, I shall not be able to keep a 
single man from Rome. They will be all trooping off 
sooner or later." On that same day the Bishop was 
consecrated; but three weeks afterwards, Newman sees 
H no sign at all of any 'l:'Jn1Jzediate move." F or the 
most part, however, he seems now to have adopted the 
latter conviction-that years might elapse before any 
secession took place; that then they must move e11
 
nzasse, if at all; but that at present it was their duty to 
wait; and that the only way to keep in the English 
Church was "steadily to contemplate and act upon the 
possibility of leaving it." 
Sometimes, however, even in the same letter, he 
suggests two opposite policies, as for example to Church 
(Christmas 1841) who had forwarded to him some 
questions from a Moderate Tractarian as to the right 
course in certain contingencies. He begins cheerfully 
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with the hope that, as the clergy are inlproving, they 
may reasonably defer the consideration of these diffi- 
culties. Then comes a postscript, to the effect that 
they cannot be sure that the Bishops will not be 
drawing up some stringent declarations of faith, and 
ending, "Am not I shilly-shally?" N ext day, he 
writes that he has been" dreaming" about the matter 
all night, and ought not Church's correspondent to 
see that "it is unwise, unfair, and ilnpatient, to ask 
others, what will you do under circumstances which 
have not, which may never, come? Why bring fear, 
suspicion, and dissension into a camp about things 
which are merely in þosse ?" such questions, he says, 
do harm; there are things which he "neither con- 
templates nor wishes to contemplate; but when he is 
asked about them ten times, at length he begins to 
contemplate them." Very sensible advice, this, and 
worthy of a good general. But how unlike that recent 
order in which he instructed his followers that " the 
very best way to keep in the Church of England was 
steadily to contemplate, and act upon, the possibility of 
leaving it " ! 
In the very same letter in which he thus blends a 
prophecy of evil with an injunction not to anticipate 
evil, he encourages the clergy of a certain diocese to 
"denounce the heresy of their diocesan ;" so as to 
" do their duty" and relieve themselves "of the share 
they will otherwise have in any possible defections of 
their brethren." He is also inciting Keble not only to 
circulate a protest against the episcopal rejection of a 
curate of his who was candidate for Priest's orders, but 
also to appeal to Sir Herbert Jenner against his 
diocesan, justifying resort to " a lay judge in an ecclesi- 
astical court" by the precedent of St. Paul who 
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appealed to Cæsar! He distrusts the Bishops, he 
says, altogether: "I t is not love of Rome that unsettles 
people, but fear of heresy at home." He had, in his 
own nan1e, previously sent to his own Bishop a protest 
against the Jerusalem Bishopric. A letter accompany- 
ing it says that " if the English Church is to enter on a 
new course," he, at least, ,vill have borne witness 
against it. "I augur nothing but evil, if we in any 
respect prejudice our title to be a branch of the Apo- 
stolic Church;" he foresees that" men ,vho learn. . . . 
that our communion is not a branch of the One Church 
. . . . ,vill be tempted to look out for that Church 
else,vhere." This he sent to the Bishop against the 
advice of Keble, who was "frightened" at it. But 
he justifies it both to him and to Bowden on the 
ground that "there are certainly * plans on foot in 
son1e quarters (but I don't ,vish it mentioned) for 
effecting a great extended union of Protestants, the 
Church of England being at its head." 
All this looks as though the Tractarian leader, so far 
as he had any plan of tactics at all, was at this time 
keeping his men together, preventing the advanced 
section from dropping off singly to Ron1e, but working 
up the moderate section to face the prospect of seces- 
sion, by protesting, and inducing others to protest, 
against the action of the Bishops. The AþologzOa tells 
us that his letter of Submission to the Bishop was a 
resignation of his place in the l\Iovement. This was 
far from being the case, if ,ve consider, not the 
externals, but the essence of leadership. There ,vas 
nothing done, said, or ,vritten, but ,vhat in some way 
or other he saw-so he assures his sister ;-and "unless 
some strange change comes over me, there is 'JiO fear 
at present." Note this, that, "unless some strange 
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change comes over" J. \TClJIIlan, there is "1/0 fear" that 
the rank and file ,,-ill desert to Rome. To Keble, 
\yho seems to haye desired to preach a sernlon \varning 
the Bishops of the danger of an immediate secession of 
young men, he sent a similar assurance: "I kno\y of 
none such . . . . the persons in danger are far too 
serious men to act suddenly, or \yithout \yaiting for 
,,-hat they consider God's direction." This means that 
he \vas \yaiting for a "sign" from heaven, and that they 
,,-ere \yaiting for a "sign" from hilll. "Everyone I 
kno\v," he declares, "tells me everything about himself: 
he sa\v and heard eyerything that \yas "done," "said," 
"\vritten,"-and perhaps \ye may add" thought "-by his 
young Oxford follo\yers. Practically, therefore, he \yas 
still their leader, and still directing the :\Iovement, 
keeping back the advanced guard. 



 146. Pushing the 'earguard on 
TO\\9ards the 1\Ioderate Tractarians, ho\vever, he 
presented a different aspect. These \vere not to be 
kept back from Rome but impelled slightly to\vards 
Rome. These, he tells us in the Apologia, \vere an- 
noyed at him. They could not tell ,,-hither he \vas 
going; and \yere still further annoyed \vhen he per- 
sisted in vie,,-ing the condemnation of Tract 90 by the 
public and the Bishops as so grave a matter, and \yhen 
he thre\v about \yhat they considered nlysterious hints 
of "eventualities" and \vould not simply say, "An 
Anglican I \''"as born and an Anglican I \yill die. " 
Ho\v strong this annoyance \yas, Church had reported to 
1\ e\vman after a visit to the country. X e\vman (in a 
Jetter t from \yhich e"Xtracts haye been given above) 
\vrites to express the sadness this account has caused 
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him. He is shocked to hear that one Tractarian has a 
strong" yie\v of the sinfulness of the decrees of Trent." 
Such a "vie".," he says, "is as nluch against union of 
Churches as against individual conyersions." He then 
11lakes ,,,hat seems an extraordinary confession of 
neglect for one in his position. The extract is also 
remarkable, as an instance of the extent to ,vhich ,yhat 
" Palmer thinks," and ,yhat .. Charles 
Iarriott does not 
scruple at," are held up as inducements to belieye 
sonlething about something \yhich the Tractarian leader 
has never taken the trouble to investigate: 


" To tell you the truth, I ne,.er have exan1ined those decrees with 
this object and have no view; but that is very different from ha,.ing a 
deliberate view against then1. Could not he say 'li.,hich they are? 
I suppose Transubstantiation is one. Charles 
Iarriott, though of 
course he would not like to have it repeated, does not scruple at 
that. I have not my mind clear. :\Iober1y n1ust recollect that 
Paln1er [of 'Y orcester] thinks they all bear a Catholic interpretation. 
For myself this only I see, that there is indefinitely more in the 
Fathers against our own state of alienation from Christendom than 
against the Tridentine decrees." 


He proceeds to defend himself fronl the charge of 
haying startled people by Romanizing utterances: 


"The only thing I can think of [that I can have said of a startling 
character] is this, that there were persons who, if our Church con1- 
n1itted herself to heresy, sooner than think that there was no Church 
anyw here, would believe the ROll1an to be the Church; and there- 
fore would, on faith, accept what they could not other" ise acquiesce 
in. " 


No"., in his public Protest against the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, he had said " that the recognition of heresy." 
e.g. in the matter of the Jerusalem Bishopric, 'ivent far 
to des/ro)' the clainl of the English Church "to be a 
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branch of the Catholic Church. JJ The inference is 
obvious, viz., that the English Church had gone far to 
conlmit herself to heresy, and that therefore, the 
,. persons," mentioned above, nlust be also far on the 
'Zuay to "believe the Ronlan to be the Church." 
Newman cannot deny the inference. All he can do is 
to deny that the danger is "ill1nlediate." He ex- 
presses the hope that "seven t years" hence (it used 
to be in his former letters "twenty" years hence, and 
the change is perhaps ominous) they may all be in a 
better state of ll1ind to consider these ll1atters. 011 the 
following day he continues his letter. Noone has any 
right, he says, to suggest these dislnal eventualities- 
forgetting that it is he hinlself \vho has been" startling" 
people by suggesting them. He then adds a protest 
against the obstinate Anglicanisll1 of Church's corre- 
spondent: "He surely does not ll1ean to say that 
7loth'z"llg could separate a nlan fronl the English Church; 

.g. its avo\ving Socinianism; its holding the Holy 
Eucharist in a Socinian sense." 
Then follow \vords intended to prepare for a 
Tractarian secession en 1Jzasse. The position of events, 
he says, is more serious no\v than in the seventeenth 
century; then it was discipline, now it is doctrine that 
is in question: "I f such dreadful events \vere realised, I 
cannot help thinking we " [i.e., we TractariansJ " should 
all be vastly more agreed than "'
e think now." Then, 
\vithout mentioning Rome, he suggests that there is no 
alternative but R07Jle: "But let this be considered, as 
to alternatives. What Communion could we join? 
Could the Scotch or American sanction the presence of 
its Bishops and congregations in England, without incur- 
ring the imputation of schism, unless indeed (and is that 
likely?) they denounced the English as heretical? J) 
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Then-still without ll1entioning Rome-he urges that 
the right course is "to do simply what we think 
right day by day: shall we not be sure to go wrong if 
we attempt to trace by anticipation the course of Divine 
Providence? " 



 147. Jauzts-leadershzþ 
"Doing \vhat \ve think right day by day" is an 
admirable course when \ve can trust our own con- 
science to tell us what is "right day by day" :-but 
not otherwise, not if a man has to consult other people's 
consciences, or books. Still more, if a n1an n1ust be ever 
watching for "signs" to help him to discern \vhat is right 
and wrong, then, "doing\vhat we think right day by day" 
means simply drifting. This Newman was now doing; 
and, on the whole, spite of little occasional reactions, in 
one direction-to\varcls Rome. But still, \vhile being 
thus steadily led on by \vhat he thought the Light, he was 
also doing his best to lead others; or rather (as has 
been said before) to lead some, and dra\v back 
others. 
This double task explains the difficulty of his posi- 
tion. I n his o\vn heart, he had already taken wings 
and was, by anticipation, at rest, in Rome. But his 
duty (as he considered it) to the Catholic Church, 
and the responsibility of leadership \vhich he could 
not feel it right to cast aside, obliged him to ren1ain 
in a painful, and doubtful, and (so to speak) double- 
faced position. Even if the Bishops had, at a 
blow, committed the Church to heresy, things 
were not as yet ripe for secession. H is' own party 
was not of one mind. If \Vard and Oakeley \vere 
hurrying too fast, the l\Ioderates \vere lagging as 
n1uch too slo\\
. Hook had actually subscribed to the 
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Jerusalem fund, Pahner had defended it. I n a recent 
election to the Professorship of Poetry, the candidate 
recommended by Pusey as "a person whose kno\\-n 
religious views \vould ensure him making his office 
minister to religion" had withdra\vn after a virtual 
defeat; and this, too, though he was really something 
of a poet, \vhile his successful opponent was little more 
than a cultivated scholar. Even l\Ianning and Samuel 
\Vilberforce had not supported Pusey's candidate. 
That was bad enough. But still worse was the ominous 
fact that some of the advanced Tractarians themselves 
(so Newman tells his sister) \vere not ill pleased at the 
result: " They look out, \vith some sort of relief: for 
signs of our Church retrograding and withdrawing

 her 
Notes." Again, Keble had disapproved of Newman's 
protest. Even Pusey could not al\vays be depended 
on. "In his first in1pulse," N e\vman bitterly complains, 
Pusey" \vas ready enough to grant the Archbishop the 
term' Protestant,' \vho asked him to allow it. I think 
he \vould, if left to himself."* 
Hence a constant clashing in the duties and utter- 
ances of the Leader. To the impetuous vanguard he 
had to cry aloud that they \vere not to contemplate 
eventualities; but the loitering rearguard had to be 
reminded that" the best ,yay to keep in the Church 
was steadily to contemplate, and act upon the possi- 
bility of leaving it." The former \vere to be forbidden 
to bring fear into the camp; the latter were to be con- 
tinually frightened by rumours that the Bishops were 
unchurching and Protestantizing them. The mischief 
of private judgment, the wilfulness of single conversions, 
the still-remaining Notes of the Anglican Church, the 
sin of doing anything sudden in changing one's religion 
-these were the words of command for the advanced 
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Party: but the laggards had to be quickened and 
stin1ulated by being told that" the Fathers" were far 
more opposed to the Church of England than to the 
Tridentine decrees; that the Notes of the Church were 
fast going, if not already gone; that if the Church was 
still further" unchurched,"* men must look out for the 
true Church elsewhere; that in "twenty," or perhaps 
in "seven" years, or perhaps sooner still, all of the 
Party n1ight be of one mind, and prepared for S0111e 
joint movement towards some other communion, which, 
apparently, could not be that of the Scotch o'r A 1Jzerz'ca1l 
Church. 
Any leader Inight be distracted, if thus forced,. 
J anus-like, to ride between two battalions and to give- 
orders with two 1110uths, urging the van to keep back,. 
and the rear to come on faster. And how much more 
if the leader himself hardly knew whether to advance 
quickly, or slo\vly, or to stand still and \vait, and if 
what he called his ,. reason " varied with each" sign ". 
and "omen!J of the moment, whether it was some. 
flight of birds, or passing cloud, or the neighing of his 
own horse! N e\vman-by nature a Greek of Greeks, 
with nothing Roman about him except a tendency to. 
superstition, and a certain Romanesque craving for 
external system-was proud to believe that he had in 
himself something of the organizing spirit of the great 
warriors and legislators of the Eternal City; and true- 
it is that the Roman generals were practical men and 
yet went largely by omens. But they could scarcely 
have conquered the world if they had so given up their- 
minds to the anticipation of these prognostics, that they 
were of no mind, or of two minds*, when the battle- 
had once begun. 
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 148. "Bigoll)'," the sill of 1l7hately 
Bet,veen the Sermons, and many of the letters, of 
184 I, there is naturally something of a contrast corre- 
sponding to the contrast bet\veen the Advanced and the 
Moderate sections of the T ractarians. 1'he letters, 
for the most part are ,vritten to those ,vho are outside 
Oxford, \vhom the leader ,vishes to contemplate 
steadily the possibility of leaving the Church of 
England; but the sern10ns, being addressed to his 
own more in1mediate follo,vers, bid then1 ren1ain in 
the Church and (for the n10st part) 1/ot conten1plate 
eventualities. Of course, ho,vever, there is a great 
difference bet,veen the sermons before, and after, the 
second appearance of "the ghost)) in the summer of 
18 4 1 . 
A sermon preached before the University (I June, 
1841), on "\\Tisdon1 as contrasted \vith Faith and 
Bigotry" represents his last utterance, as an Anglican, 
on a subject to which he ,vill not return till he 
publishes his mature vie",?s as a Romanist, in The 
Gra1Jl1JZar of Assenl. The next few months will 
drive him from such comparatively unimportant and 
professorial subjects to the vital questions, " \\That are 
the Notes of the true Church? and do they exist in 
the Church of England?" 1\1eantime, he makes it 
his business to narro,,, the office of Reason (in 
Religion) to the task of finding such analogies and 
presumptions as will justify and illustrate facts stated, 
or doctrines taught, in Scripture; and he suggests that 
Bigotry is nothing more than an intellectual error, a 
kind of pedantical conceit, characterizing men of 
narro,v vie\vs ,vho haye formed no conception of the 
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wide range of Catholic truth. Hitherto he has been 
content to perplex his readers by n1erely using the 
\vord " Reason" in t"TO senses. N ow he introduces a 
new sense for" Evidences," denying the name to any 
but "such investigations into the relation of idea to 
idea, and such developments of systen1, as have been 
described." Ignoring experiment and experience as 
means of originating theory and ascertaining truth, he 
declares that the employment which he destines for 
Reason is that "to which the Reason of N e\vton 
dedicated itself," as well as that of Athanasius, 
Augustine, and Aquinas. Thence passing to the 
distinction between Faith and Bigotry, he gives an 
entirely new definition of the latter. 
Bigotry, with him, is an intellectual error: it "professes 
to understand what it maintains, though it does not" ; 
persists in "arguing only in one way"; takes up, 
H not a religious, bu t a philosophical position; and 
H lays claim to \Visdom." 1\1 uch of this reads like an 
attempt to show that \Vhàteley and his followers are 
the ideal bigots ;-lnen \vho have "clear and decisive 
explanations ahvays ready of the sacred n1ysteries of 
Faith"; "consider that the premisses with which they 
start, just prove the conclusions \vhich they dra\v and 
nothing else"; , , have drawn their lines, and formed 
their classes, and giyen to each opinion, argument, 
principle, and party, its own locality"; "profess to 
know where to find everything . . . . are vexed at 
new principles of arrangement," "grow giddy amid 
cross divisions," and "cannot separate words from 
their own ideas and ideas from their own associations." 
Such a disposition of mind exists, and deserves to be 
noted and censured. But it is not what is commonly 
understood by Bigotry. 
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The real difference bet,veen religious Faith and 
religious Bigotry arises from the difference of their 
obJ.eets-the one being trust in a ,vise and loving 
Father *; the other, a desire to propitiate tyrannical 
Powers. Hence Faith, recognizing the brotherhood 
of men as a truth inseparable fronl the truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, can dictate nothing cruel or 
unnatural, while Bigotry-permeated with selfish fears, 
and conscious that it kno,vs nothing ,vhatever of the 
whims and caprices of its Tyrants save through books, 
omens, dreams, and priests--finds nothing too revolt- 
ing, inhuman, and unnatural, to perpetrate for the sake 
of averting Their* wrath. Newman-who does not 
1'eally recognize in his heart the love of nlan as pre- 
paration for the love of God-knows nothing of this 
essential difference. Always confused in these subjects, 
he is seldom more confused than here. Sometimes he 
speaks as if Bigotry were inferior to Faith in being 
unselfish. Faith, he teUs us, differs from Bigotry in 
that the fornler is a " practical principle," and "judges 
and decides because it cannot help doing so for the 
sake of the nlan himself . . . who exercises it." In 
other words, if Torquemada burns us for the sake of 
our souls and not his o,vn, he is a bigot and not acting 
in faith; but if he does it for the sake of his own soul, 
he is acting in faith and is not a bigot! 
The preacher concludes with a reference to " persons 
of narrow views "-interesting because, though his di- 
rect aim seems Whately*, he seems to be striking a side- 
blow at himself. The reader wiU recollect that he had 
disavowed Keble's charge of being "fidgety" about 
making things " clear and square," first to hinlself, and 
then to others. But he was too self-suspicious not 
occasionally to think that the charge might be true. 
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Hence, when we find him saying that" True Catholicity 
is commensurate with the wants of the human mind ; 
but persons are often to be found who are surprised 
that they cannot persuade all men to follow them, and 
cannot destroy dissent, by preaching a portion of the 
Divine System, instead of the \vhole of it" ; it is hardly 
possible to doubt that he is meditating on his own 
failure; on the" pulverization" of the Via Media under 
the blows of Leo and Athanasius; and on the possi- 
bilities of future revelations " of the whole counsel of 
God." Consciously or unconsciously, he seems to be 
describing his own position (and preparing the way for 
the "ghost" which was again to appear to him three 
or four weeks afterwards) when he thus describes the 
conflict in the minds of those who suddenly receive new 
knowledge :- 


"\Vhat they did not know, or what they knew but had not weighed, 
.suddenly presses upon their notice. Then they become impatient 
that they cannot make their proof,; clear, and try to Inake a forcible 
riddance of objections. They look about for new arguments and put 
violence on Scripture or on history. They show a secret misgiving 
about the truth of their principles, by shrinking from the appearance 
of defeat, or from occasional doubt within. They become alarmists 
and they forget that the issue of all things, and the success of their 
own cause (if it be what they think it) is sealed and secured by 
Divine promise; and sometÌlnes in this conflict between broad fact 
and narrow principle, the hard Inaterial breaks their tools; they are 
obliged to give up their principles. A state of uncertainty and dis- 
tress follows, and, in the end, perhaps, bigotry is supplanted by 
general scepticism." 


This was written in June, 184 I. Before that summer 
had passed away, Newman was to realise much of this. 
He had prepared the \vay for the consequence by going 
through the needful antecedents. He had "become 
impatient that he could not make his proofs clear " ; he 
YOLo II X 
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had" tried to make a forcible riddance of objections P ; 
he had "looked about for new arguments, and put 
violence on Scripture and on history" ; he had" shown 
secret misgivings about the truth of his principles, by 
shrinking from the appearance of defeat and from 
occasional doubt within." Soon-in the studies of the 
Long Vacation-" \\That he did not know, or what he 
kne\v but had not weighed" in the early history of the 
Church, was "suddenly" to "press upon him." The 
" hard material " would "break his tools" ; a " state of 

ncertainty and distress" would follow ; and, in the 
end, his narrow Anglican prepossessions." \vould be 
supplanted, " not indeed by "scepticism" (for Newman 
himself by his" perhaps" leaves us an alternative), but 
by the opposite pole of absolute credulity. 



 149. .S'ibthol'þ's t conversio1l 
The autumn brought many changes, and, as a con- 
sequence of these, a great change in the tone of 
Newman's sermons. 'fhe" three great blows" had 
fallen. These have been described above; but son1e- 
thing else had occurred \vhich Inade a great in1pression 
at the tin1e. After Tract 90, \\T ard and N e\\?man had 
been corresponding \vith Romanists as to possibilities of 
union. The forn1er, with one or two others, had visited 
Oscott, and had been 111uch ilnpressed. Communi- 
cations had been opened with Bishop \\Tisen1an. The 
feeling on the Roman side \vas "Co1l1e oyer at once. H 
On the side of advanced Tractarians it \vas, "\V e 
are disposed to come over; but we wish to con1e over, 
if at all, in a body; and upon tern1s." I n a letter of 
September in that year Newman had sketched the 
terms. Papal supremacy is not mentioned as a diffi- 
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culty; nor is the I nvocation of the Saints; on the 
Continent, too, things might remain as they ,vere ; but 
the ...\nglican Church ,vas to be allo"\ved to make some 
., explanation " of T ranSl1 bstantiation, some "protest J) 
against " the extreme honours paid to St. l\Iary" ; and 
she lllight hope to "gain the cup." But it ,vas indis- 
pensable that the 1'ractarians, if they \vere to go 
through even the semblance of negotiating \yith Rome, 
should present a firm front to her just no\v, and not 
desert to the Roman camp by one, and twos. 
Just at this crisis, happened the first desertion. IVI r. 
Sibthorp, an Anglican clergyman, "had been gradually 
rising fron1 a low church state" and was "developing" 
in his chapel at Ryde. \Vhether as a consequence, or 
not, of his "development," one of his congregation 
becanle, or ,vas on the point of becoming, a convert 
to ROlne. Sibthorp, a Fellow of l\Iagdalen, caDle 
suddenly to his old College, about the middle of 
October, to ask his friend Bloxan1 for an introduction 
to "VVisenlan, intending, apparently, to expostulate, or 
to make some explanation, about this member of his 
flock. "He certainly," says Bloxam, "went to Oscott 
,vithout the slightest intention" of being converted 
hinlself. I t so happened that Newman met him 
in l\Iagdalen cloisters, Sibthorp said, "I am going to 
Oscott." "Take care," was the jesting reply, "they do 
not keep you there." But the jest became real earnest. 
In a few days Sibthorp returned, after having been 
" received" at Oscott; and Newman had to pay a 
second visit to Magdalen to ,yarn Bloxam against 
"monkeys \v ho had lost their tails and wished other 
monkeys to lose theirs." 
This, as it perhaps encouraged the Romanists, 
greatly discouraged and annoyed the advanced 
x 2 
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Tractarians. People had no business, they said, to 
rush into the true Church, in this way, "on Wesleyan 
principles," guided by their own feelings. They ought 
to go upon authority, not upon private judgment; to 
wait for some" sign," or for God's "direction"; and, 
above all, they ought to move altogether, or not at all. 
A little before this, a letter of Newman's (whether the 
one just mentioned, or not, does not appear) had 
altogether n1isled his own followers, by inducing them 
to suppose that the hour for secession was at hand. 
Newman had disavowed that interpretation, while 
ackno\vledging that the ll1eaning had been conveyed 
by his words; but, of course, besides making his fol- 
lowers restless, it had excited eager expectations 
among the Ron1anists. " You may perhaps have heard 
from Bishop \Visernan," writes Ward (28 October) 
to a Ron1anist friend, "that we all (naturally 
enough, as he acknowledges), misunderstood part of 
Newman's letter, and imagined him to have put the 
case of his own corning over \vith others, much more 
positively than he ever intended to put it." Ward then 
proceeds to state what " seems to be, or rather certainly 
is" "his feeling on the subject." "-rhis," seems to be, 
or rather certainly is," is an amusing indication of the 
perplexity of Newman's followers caused by the 
enigmatical and tortuous nature of his utterances, even 
when he was endeavouring to n1ake clear what he had 
before expressed obscurely. Ho\vever, the "feeling" 
was, to wait. But the writer must be quoted; for he 
shows that the waiting was to be indefinite: Newman's 
" feeling" was that " \ve ought hardl y to look beyond the 
present hour, but wait in quietness and obedience for 
plainer indications of God's will concerning us ; that 
we have been hitherto so singularly guided and pro- 
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tected, things have so baffled in their issues all human 
calculation, that any more self-willed course of conduct 
may forfeit to any extent the blessings which we 
humbly hope are in store for us; the message might 
come to us any day which would warn us to change 
our position; it may be a duty for Inany years to 
. " 
remaIn as we are. 
This letter, begun before the news of Sibthorp's 
conversion had reached Oxford, was continued a few 
days after\vards. Evidently the Tractarians were dis- 
couraged by this inconvenient incident. Ward now 
hopes they will not be thought "very rude" if they 
ask their correspondent to put off his visit to Oxford; 
and then there is a long demonstration of the amount 
of Catholic \vork and doctrine going on among Angli- 
cans for which his correspondent hardly gives them 
credit. 

 Your Church," he says, "should assume" 
that " wherever are found strictness and purity of life, 
dnxious conscientiousness, &c., these are her friends. 
These qualities and the persons possessed of them, 
really belong to her, and should be looked on as secret 
fellow-workers with her." He then deprecates anxiety 
on the part of the Church of Rome that Tractarian 
" individuals" should "join her by short cuts": to feel 
such anxiety, is, he says, "to take up a sectarian posi- 
tion." Thus, in private among themselves, and in their 
correspondence with Romanists, the T ractarians treat 
Sibthorp as the " monkey" that had cut off his tail, or 
as a hasty goer" by short cuts" whose example is to 
be deprecated. How that impulsive convert will be 
treated by their Leader publicly, in the pulpit, the next 
section will show. 
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 ISO. Prcvc1lti'llg desertions 
Sibthorp's desertion, ".ould, of course, 111ake it harder 
than before for 1\ e,vnlan to keep the party together. 
On what principle, ,vorthy to be called a principle, 
could he prevent others fronl follolving the exanlple? 
Had he not taught thel11 that, in religion, each nlan's 
first business ,vas to look after himself and his own 
" safety"? '\That ".ould be the consequence? Sooner 
or later the question l1lust arise anlong his young nlen, 
"Are we safe ".ith you?" "Are you slt'rc you can 
give us absolution ? " I f they did ask that, he kne"T 
he could not say, " Yes." H is only course, then, ,vas 
to þrevent them from asking it by preoccupying their 
nlinds with the belief that they had ,vi thin them, or 
about them, sonle "signs" or "notes" of " safety." 
Accordingly, his first sernlon after this desertion-one 
of his best in. literary beauty and emotional expres- 
sion-is an attenlpt to reassure them by appealing to 
" signs" \vithin thenl. "Ho\v great a blessing is 
it. . . especially in an age like this, that the tokens of 
Christ are not only ",.ithout us, but nlore properly 
".ithin us!" He goes on to say that" the outward 
signs" have ",veIl-nigh deserted us;" God has "in 
judgment, obscured the yisible and public notes of His 
King donl among us:" "ho\\- fe\v even of serious men 
could remain peaceful and steadfast, or be secure 
about themselves, that they ,vould not run any ".hither, 
if they judged merely by ,vhat is seen!" Then follows 
a series of hypothetical adjurations. He appeals to 
his congregation-if they have" corne to Service and 
been favoured" \vith "the peace or the illunlination " 
they" needed"; if, ,yhen they" visited holy places," 
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they "certainly gained there a manifestation such as 
the world could not give" ; if sermons have come to 
them \vith po\ver or have been blessed to their spiritual 
good ; or if their soul has been, as it were, transfigured 
\vithin thenl when they came to the ::Most Hol y 
Sacranlent; or if Lent and Passiontide have brought 
to them what they had not before; or if, at Ordinations, 
they have been partakers of an indescribable influence, 
though they "realised it not at the time;" or if 
,. strange providences, and almost supernatural co- 
incidences," have "hung about the Church's ordin- 
ances "-to pause before they doubted that there was 
a Divine Presence anlong them still. 
Beautiful \vords! But no more than \vords,-not 
even if we add his appeal to an experience of mercies, 
judgments, and death-beds-and availing little indeed to 
quiet the anxieties of a true and \vell-instructed Tract- 
arian, anxious for Sacramental grace, but distrustful of 
his own feelings! Ho\vever, on the next Sunday he 
returns to the subject in "Outward and Inward Notes 
of the Church." And now Sibthorp is brought upon 
the stage in order to hold up the English Church to 
hatred and contempt :- 


" \Ve English, a
 if SOllle abol1lination of desolation were coming 
on us also, scorn ahnost all Christianity but our own; . . . peace we 
know not, nor faith, nor love . . . Instead of acknowledging that 
our brother has left us because we have left God, that we have lost 
him because we have lost our clai111 to keep hÎ1n, we forsooth, think 
'we do well to be angry,' and can but enlarge on his impatience, or 
úbstinacy, or \Ùlfulness, or infatuation." 


\Vho would have guessed that this "brother" was 
the "monkey" that had "cut off his tail," and had 
been censured for deserting the Church " on \\T esleyan 
principles" ? Still, he goes on to show why the 
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" brother" is not to be followed. The sern10n con- 
cludes by noting how "a feeling" has kept many 
persons, acting quite independently, from quitting the 
Anglican Church. Accepting this unintentional agree- 
ment as a kind of heaven-sent message, he bids his 
hearers "beware of turning a deaf ear to what may 
prove to be a Divine token." 
I f this was not "going by one's feelings," it is hard 
to say what is. Like so many other of Newman's 
positions, this, too, was one of unstable equilibrium. 
Some more definite and solid basis was needed. Ac- 
cordingly, the following sern10ns might be expected to 
grapple with the difficult question of the outward 
Notes of the Anglican Church. But how could he do 
this, when he had repeatedly said that God had 
" obscured" these Notes, and that they were practi- 
cally non-existent? From this network of difficulties 
Newman's In1plicit Reason extricates him by the help 
of analogy. \Vhat the schismatic Church of Israel was 
to the orthodox Church of Judah, that the Anglican 
was to the Roman. The Tractarian Church is "Sama- 
ria"; he is Elijah. Elijah" did not worship at the 
Temple, and was cut off from those' with whom was 
the adoption'" ; "Elijah and Elisha kept the people 
shut up under that system, if it might be so called, in 
which they found them; and sought rather to teach 
them their duty than to restore to them their privi- 
leges"; Elijah "had no heart for that outward glory 
of holier times; he passed by Jerusalem," and "went 
his way to the desert." 
And now, after having told his hearers in his 
previous sermons that the English (and presumably the 
English Church) had " left God," and" know not peace, 
nor faith, nor love," he passionately adjures then1 to 
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have faith in this recreant Church instead of returning 
to the true one! "\\ìhat \vant \ve but faith in our 
Church? \\'ith faith \ve can do everything; \vithout 
faith \ve can do nothing." There follow words still less 
justifiable for one in Newman's position. He hinlself 
had twice been shocked by "misgivings" as to the 
English Church, misgivings which every day was no\v 
making stronger: he was more than half disposed to 
regard thenl as suggestions from above; yet he here 
exhorts his hearers to regard thenl as coming from 
below; "If we have a secret misgiving about her, all 
is lost; we lose our nerve, our po\vers, our position, 
h " 
our ope. 
I find it difficult to explain how Newman could have 
brought himself to use language like this, unless * he 
seriously believed that one can, so to speak, pumIJ 
up "faith," and pump out "nlisgivings" by the 
n1echanical processes of repeating prescribed prayers 
and creeds, and doing prescribed \vorks. The 
comment of V\T ard on these sernlons is interesting, 
especially as addressed to a Romanist: "I think you 
would have been much pleased, for he neither said nor 
implied anything whatever against Rome, and spoke of 
the visible notes of our Church as either gone or fast 
going." \\Tith this \ve may ,veIl agree. But does it 
not follo\v that Anglican and Protestant England, 
hearing, not without exaggerations the substance of 
these .Advent sermons preached by the \Ticar of St. 

1ary's Oxford, \vould not be " much pleased " ? 



 IS I. "Grounds f01/ steadfastness" 


In the last of these sermons, "Grounds for Stead- 
fastness in our Religious Profession," while still pro- 
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testing that "the only satisfactory test of religion is 
sonlething within us," Newman appeals ( as before) to 
" wonderful providences" and "answers to prayer" as 
proofs that the Church in \vhich such things occur olay 
be a branch of the true Church. 
On this, being l1lere repetition, \ve should not need 
to dwell, but that he adds another Note, not previously 
nlentioned. I t'consists of supernatural punishments 
inflicted on un\vorthy partakers of the Lord's Supper. 
These, by testifying to the reality of the Sacrament, 
testify indirectly to the apostolical grace of those who 
administer it, and therefore to the validity of Anglican 
Ordination. Possibly Newman had in his nlind the 
,case of his sexton at St. l\1ary's. Knowing his 
character, N e\Vnlan had hesitated before giving him 
the sacranlent. But he had given it, and, shortly 
afterwards, the nlan had comnlitted suicide \Vhatever 
instance, or instances, nlay have been in his mind,'" this 
lnust be accepted as a proof that the preacher had 
searched far and wide for Notes, and \vas hard put to 
it to find anything besides those subjective tokens 
\vhich, in his heart, he quite distrusted. The passage 
deserves quotation. "Our Church," says the preacher, 
." as if to give us a test of her Catholicity, boldly 
.declares of her nlost solemn ordinance, that he who 
profanes it, incurs the danger of judgment" ; now " we 
real1 y have proofs anlong us" of "clear punishnlen t 
conling upon profanation of the holy ordinance in 
question"; "sometimes," he adds, there are "yery 
fearful instances." '\That follows? If there be "pro- 
fanation," there nlust be "something to be profaned," 
And this ans\yers the question \vhether our Sacranlents 
"really have \vith them the presence" of Christ. 
Everything turns on this, for:- 
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" If so, we are part of the Church; if not, then we are but per- 
fanners in a sort of scene or pageant, which n1ay be religiously 
intended, and which God, in His lnercy, Inay visit, but, if He visits, 
will, in visiting, go beyond His own pro111ise." 


To base a defence of the Church of England on such 
" proofs" of "punishn1ent" as this, will seem to many 
to be a kind of tergiversation. I f this is the result of 
remaining in a heretic Church "in order to promote 
her return," we may \vell think that \Vard described it 
better when he spoke of "remaining in our position 
,,
ith the hope of " "poisoning as many as possible." 
Even though we grant that, among the congregation, 
there were l\ewn1an's own advanced followers whom 
he was keeping back fronl Ronle; still we have no 
right to assume there were not many others who 
,,-ould be what Ward calls "poisoned." *= 
Yet the evidences of profound gloom and intense 
spiritual anxiety are so strong that our resentment 
against what seems K ewn1an's unfairness is aln10st lost 
in sympathy with his fears. I t is a terrible and pitiable 
condition of soul when a minister of the Gospel has to 
appeal to such "notes" as the death or sickness of 
profane communicants in order to sho\v that the 
1'\ ational Church "in spite of its manifold disorders, is 
a safe Church to die in." These ominous words Ie die" 
and" safe," coming at the conclusion of the course of 
sermons, are like two sword-thrusts, under which the 
",-hole of the argument falls dead. The time will soon 
come when, not in the pulpit, but in privacy-where 
there can be no gush of rhetoric, no veil or verbiage- 
a young man will look him in the face and say, in 
effect, " Am I safe if I die to-night?" and "Are you 
sure you can give nle absolution? "-and then, where 
",-ill our rhetorician be ? 
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There is nothing of real faith in all these sermons 
except the passionate hope that somehow, and at some 
time, God will lead him and his followers to some good 
conclusion. And certainly, too, there is none of that 
faith in their Church which, to a T ractarian, was 
essential, and \vhich Newman entreats his hearers to 
have, as though his entreaty could give to them \vhat 
he hilTIself did not possess. All is unconsciously 
rhetorical, and unwittingly hollow. He is working 
himself up, and trying to ,york others up, to believe 
in that in which they do not believe. He hinlself puts 
before them the possibility that they llzay be "but per- 
formers in a sort of scene or pageant." That disnlal 
hypothesis will soon press itself upon him and his 
followers as a still 1110re dismal probability. To Play 
at celebrating the Sacrament-and it \vill seem a play 
to thenz, if Anglican Ordinations are really not valid- 
\vill seem a "pageant" of a portentously awful kind- 
such an inlposture as Satan hinlself nlight originate, 
encourage, and laugh at. Come a few nlonths, and a 
friend will say to \\T ard, "Bear in nlind that you are, 
on our principles, really a priest of God." Then \Vard 
will break off the discourse, saying, " If that is the case, 
the whole thing is infernal humbug." * Strong lan- 
guage; but not too strong, under the circumstances! 
That will be the beginning of the end. What Ward 
says to-day, N e\Vlllan nlust say to-morrow. One 
will say "hunlbug," the other will say "pageant"; 
but they will both nlean the same thing. 
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 152. TOl"l'es Vedras 
EAkLY in 1842 l\ev{man resolved to leave Oxford for 
Littlenlore. H is reasons vary, as usual, with the 
persons to \vhom he gives them. "I went up there to 
say my prayers" ; and, "for what I knew, illY doubts 
would vanish if the newspapers \vould be so good as to 
give me time and let me alone "-such is the account 
to the world in the Apolog-ia. Yet even there he adds, 
" I had thought of giving up my Living a year or two 
before" -he means two years a1ld a half before-" and 
this was the first step to it." To his sister he says 
that he feels out of place and superannuated at Oxford; 
that the Heads are taking measures to keep the men 
from St. l\1ary's; and that his preaching there is a 
cause of irritation. Lastly to his young men he 
describes his retirement as a piece of military strategy. 
"I caned Littlemore my Torres Vedras, and thought 
that some day we might advance again within the 
Anglican Church as we had been forced to retire." 
Naturally, the world took the last of these three 
views: and in the main, it was the true one. No doubt, 
the attractions of a quasi-monastic life helped to dra\v 
Newman from Oxford, partly for the good of his soul, 
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partly because ascetic meditation appeared to hiin likely 
to lead to a solution of his religious problems. This 
thought appears in Inany of the letters of this period, and 
notably in a sern10n preached (23 January) a few days 
before he left Oxford: ,. Let us turn fron1 shadows of 
all kinds. . . . Let us attempt, through God's grace, 
to advance and sanctify the inner man. \ V e cannot be 
wrong here." But that was not his only object. He 
felt that he \vas still responsible for the guidance of 
many who had been induced by hin1 to participate in 
the l\10vement. Son1e of these he intended to invite 
to join his retireinent. Thus he could prepare theIn, 
as he ,vas preparing hin1self, to receive the divine 
message that 111ight at any till1e arrive, to go for,vard" 
either within, or without, the Anglican Church. 
I t was a n10st difficult position. He cOll1pares it to 
that of the surgeon and the chaplain on board a Inan- 
of- war, \v ho had persuaded a sailor to have one leg off, 
and then broke it to him that he must haye the other- 
off too; upon \vhich the poor fellow replied, " You 
should haye told 111e that before, gentlen1en "; then he 
deliberately unscrewed the tourniquet and bled to' 
death. The one leg \vas ordinary Anglicanism ; the 
other leg was T ractarianisn1; bleeding to death \vas 
atheisn1; surviving with both legs off, was, I suppose, 
Romanisin. Ho\v did he know that his followers, 
,vhen he broke it to then1 that they ll1ust lose their 
second or T ractarian leg, would not prefer to "bleed to 
death "? But, besides the pain of this hard responsi- 
bility, it was trying to his o\vn morality. It \vas lawful. . 
perhaps, here and there, to see certain Romeward- 
tending results of his doctrine, and "though he saw 
them not to say that he saw then1 "; but \vhen it came 
to a large question like this, to \vhat was indeed the- 
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\vhole question, was it la\vful for hin1 to "see" and 
., not to say he saw" ? 
Did he kno\v beforehand that his young 111en must 
lose the T ractarian leg? I f he did, \vas he not bound 
to tell them? I f he did not, must \ye not say, having 
regard to all the circu1l1stances, that he \vas not com- 
petent to act as a doctor, and that it \vould have been 
well to give up doctoring? It would have been hun1i- 
liating, no doubt, to make a plain confession of present 
incompetence to guide others; but it would have been 
ultimately better for others as well as for his own self- 
respect. Perhaps, however, he could not give up the 
notion that Providence intended hin1 to be somehow a 
guide, and \vould give him the necessary guidance; and 
he may have regarded his ne\y plan as a providential 
Ineans of exercising that personal influence \vhich he 
recognized as the most powerful instrument for diffusing 
religious truth. Purposing to retire fronl St. 
Iary's, 
he threw himself into the project he had suggested to. 
Rogers, of starting a monastic house, which might 
possibly be a pattern to sin1ilar houses; or, as he had 
put it, might be "obliged to follow the fashion and 
conform to a rule of discipline." 
Accordingly a monastic establishment \vas now started 
at Littlemore. The plans had been sketched by 
Newman in June 1840. There were to be ., cells," 
each consisting of a "dorn1itory" and t\VO other rooms ; 
., a refectory"; possible "cloisters"; also a "chapel" 
in prospect. Everything was very rough, and life in 
Lent roughest of all. A biographer of Newman, \yho 
derives his information from "Littlemore men," tells 
us that N eWlnan's letter to his Bishop does not give 
"any idea of his prin1itive austerities and observances." 
During Lent, he says, " the n10nks" ate nothing till 
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five, and then "the solitary oleal was of salt fish." 
One of them soon had a serious illness, and the doctor 
told thenl they would all be speedily dead if things 
went on thus; after which, relaxations were made. 
They breakfasted, standing, at a board erected 
"in the improvised refectory." "The Chapel was 
hardly more pretentious than the dining-room;" but 
., it had a large crucifix bought at Lima. . .. I twas 
,vhat 
.as called 'very pronounced,' with the all but 
barbaric realism of Spanish religious art." A table 
supported the base, and on the table \vere two candles, 
which N eWOlan himself lighted at prayer time, having 
made thenl necessary by veiling the windows with 
hangings. Of an altar there was no pretence, for they 
could use the Littlemore Church: "The disciples 
stood in a ro\v on either side of the chapel for the 
recitation of Divine Office; . . . . the days and hours 
of the Catholic Church ,vere duly kept; and the only 
alteration made in the Office was that Saints were 
invoked \vith a modification of Newman's making-the 
'Ora pro nobis' being changed in recitation to 
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 153. NewJJzan defends his þosition 'loith " irolZY " 
We have Tractarianized in the English Church a 
good deal since 1842. But, half a century ago, it is not 
surprising that the English press busied itself a good 
deal ,vith these doings of the Vicar of St. Mary's 
Oxford. The Bishop himself, forced at last to take 
some notice of the reports, ,vrote to Newman that he 
,vas not in the habit of paying nluch attention to 
charges against hinl in the newspapers as so many of 
thenl ,vere false and calunlnious : 
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" In [a newspaper], however, of A_pril 9 there appears a paragraph 
in which it is asserted as a matter of notoriety, that a so-called Anglo- 
Catholic I\1onastery is in process of erection at Littlen1ore, and that 
the cells of dorn1itories, the chapel, the refectory, the cloisters, all 
Inay be seen advancing to perfection, under the eye of a parish priest 
of the Diocese of Oxford." 


I suppose it \vill hardly be denied that "monastery" 
(especially \vhen qualified by "Anglo-Catholic") is 
substantially the sanle thing as fJ-OV
, or "nlonastic 
house," or "nlonastic institution" (N e\Ylnan'S names 
for it). I f this be conceded, there is nût a \vord in 
this paragraph that was not literally true. "[he expres- 
sion "cells of dormitories" \vas quite correct; only, the 
reporter should ha ve gone further and said "cells of 
dormitories, sitting rooms, and bath-rooms," for each 
"celJ " \vas to contain three rooms. The" refectory" 
had been mentioned by N e\yman hirnself as a thing of 
course. The" Littlenlore Inen " called it " inlprovised "; 
but there was one. The" chapel," or "oratory," had 
been contemplated by Newman, and has been 
described above, again on the testimony of " Little- 
more men." The" cloisters" \yill be also found in 
Newman's plan. 
Yet, though the newspaper \vas right, N ewnlan \vas 
not precluded from a reply, that \volIld have been both 
dignified and truthful. He might have said that he 
believed in collegiate religious life, eyen without VO\Vs : 
that our great cities would perhaps be the better if such 
houses as these existed in their midst; that he, at an 
events, intended to try the experinlent; and that in 
this there ,"as nothing inconsistent \vith perfect loyalty 
to his Bishop and his Church. A little quiet scorn 
lnight have been pardonable, perhaps, at the alarn1 
\yhich nlade Protestants shiyer because a suite of 
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roon1s was called a "cell," and a dining-room a 
" refectory." 
I nstead of this, however, Newman prefers to ride off 
on a n1ere yerbal evasion that is not even verbally 
justifiable. After t\yO close octavo pages of querulous 
hunent that his private aspirations after piety must 
needs be discussed by a prying public, he continues :- 


"As to the quotation fr0111 the [newspaper] which I have not 
seen, your Lordship will perceive fr0111 what I have said that no 
'11lonastery is in process of erection,' there is no 'chapel,' no 're- 
fectory,' hardly a dining-roo111 or parlour. The' cloisters' are 111Y 
shed connecting the cottages. I do not understand what 'cells of 
dormitories' ll1eans." 


\Vhat he H Ineant" by denying he knew the " mean- 
lng" of his own 'lCJords, it is hard to say. Presun1ably 
-and this is quite in accordance with Newman's 
controversial n1ethod-he had forgotten that he had 
hiinself used the \vord " cell" in this novel sense, and 
thought hirnself justified. \\yhen another person did the 
saIne, in treating it as nonsense. He then takes full 
advantage of the ans\ver \vhich the kindly Bishop had 
put into his mouth: "Of course I can repeat your 
Lordship's \vords, that ' I am not atten1pting a revival 
of the Monastic Orders in anything approaching to the 
Romanist sense of the terr11.' " This he could readily 
do; but this was no answer to the charge that he was 
instituting "a so-called Anglo-Catholic Monastery." 
Nor \vas it substantially truthful to add, "I an1 
attempting nothing ecclesiastical, but something per- 
sonal and private. *" Probably he took for granted that 
the Bishop \\Tas on his side; and he felt that he was 
justified in "answering a fool "-not the Bishop, of 
course, but the ne\vspaper reporter-" according to his 
folly." I t was, I suppose, an exaggerated instance of 
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that love of v;'antoning \vith \vords v
'hich made N ew- 
I1lan sometil11es say reckless things in order to evade 
\vhat he considered impertinent curiosity. I t was a 
I1lixture of "irony)J and "econonlY"; an auxiliary 
faculty to \vhich, \vhen hard pressed, he could no more 
help resorting than a cuttle-fish can prevent itself from 
sheltering itself in its retreat from a superior enemy by 
an efflux of innate ink. If, however, Newman's letter 
\vas published, I do not see how the" men of Little- 
1110re Jt thenlselves could help being son1ewhat scan- 
dalized at hearing, on the authority of their "Vicar," 
that their "cells of dormitories, " their " refectory," and 
their" chapel," had no present, and apparently no con- 
tenlplated, existence. And ho\v can we blanle those 
\vho o\vned to the name of Protestants, if, conlparing 
the facts with Newman's denial of them, they were 
confirmed (in accordance \vith Pusey's prediction) in 
the inlpressions they had already formed of Tractarian 
" J esuitis111 " ? 
One of the most popular paragraphs in the Apologia 
describes, in very touching language, Newman's 
111isery at being molested in his religious retirement by 
jealous, inquisitive, vulgar Protestant eyes. He burns 
\vith indignation against the Oxford authorities, \"ho, 
like" 1110unted patrols," \yalked their horses round his 
"poor cottages." \\Thy 111ay he not go to LittIemore 
to "say his prayers," but the Protestant Press must 
needs be at him? \Vhy l11ay he not "creep into a 
hole" and be let "die in peace"? And so on, for the 
best part of a page. Yet, \vhen carefully examined, 
there is not one of these pathetic cries that \vill not be 
found to be a l11ere exemplification of Newman's habit 
of laying the bla111e on others \vhen he has done \vrong 
hil11self. Each of these c0I11plaints is either an un- 
Y 2 
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conscious equivocation, or virtually admits that he hin1- 
self had done something to be complained of. This 
Inight have been sho\vn, if the Oxford authorities and 
Protestant England generally-\vho have receiyed 
scant justice from the historians of the Tractarian 
l\Iovement-had been allo\ved to have their say in 
the matter. Let then1 be allo\ved now. 
" I had thought," he says, "that an Englishn1an's 
house \\ as his castle." .s'o it is, replies Protestant 
England; but )'OU, the 17icar of 51. .11faJJ,'s, chose to 
call it a "1JloJlastic illstitlltz'oll," and to call )'Ollr )'OUllg 
pupils " 'JJtonks," alld your ai1ling-rooJJt a " refccto'}Jl," 
and J ' our sets of rOOJJ1S "cells," aJld to invite )'OllJ
f 
Oxford 111eJl to reþeat the " Offices" alld to obserz'c the 
" Hours" of ROJJtC -and all this 'loithill walking. dz"s- 
tallce of Oxford, and in a parislt 7.u/zich )'0U hel,f as 
Fello7.fJ of Oriel. A II this JJlakes a difference. Besides. 
if you regarded Little1Jlorc as 1Jtcrely " an EllglishlJzaJl'
r 
castle," how 'lvil! )'Olt explain present!;' the fact that )'0lf 
will call Lockhart's secession a Æind of "breach of 
trust" 'lCJhich 'luil! oblige you to 'lvrite to the Bishop about 
it, and to give uþ the scrvice of the Church of England? 
vl 7 hat does it COJlcern )'oltr Bishoþ-the secèssion, ag-aÙzst 
)Iour will, of a youug- luan 'loho hapþèJlcd to be Ùl )'Oll r 
" castle"? "Heads of Houses, as mounted patrols. 
round n1Y poor cottages." True, bllt )'0lt J 1 0urse(f ad- 
1Jlit, ill thc þrevious sentence, that there 'luas " a flig-ht 
of ulldcJ:!Jraduates"* inside )'our "þoor cottages." JTOll 
have )'ourse(f calle,f the Heads "the guides and go- 
vernors " llud "lcgitiJJzatc guardians" of these )'011'Jlg 
'JJZell. 11Ia)' not the Heads ha'i'c conze to look after these 
uJlderg-ra{luates It'ho1Jt you (un'loillillgly) had attracted 
illto )'011r "þoor cottag-es"? "Have I not retreated from 
you? . . . v\Thy v.
ill you not let me die in peace! 
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\Vounded brutes creep into some hole to die in, and no 
one grudges it theIn." J 7 es, reply the Oxford Heads, 
)'0lt have RETREATED: but is it not to ENTRE
CHl\IE:KTS ? 
Can )'0lt honestly say that YOlt did not retreat in order 
that )'Olt Jltight "souze day advance again with ill the 
A nglicall Church"? Did )'OZt not (secretly, auti to 
your )'Oltllg llle1l, at all events) calf )'our fllo71astery 
TORRES VEDRAS? And did you think TORRE
 VEDRA
 
" a hole to die in " ? 
"\\Then the \Varden of \Vadhanl "-says one of 
X e\Vnlan's 1110St friendly and genial biographers-" a 
flourishing Evangelical, knocked one day at the door, 

 eW111an opened it himself :-nothing so human as a 
housenlaid entered the 'monastery' \vhere the inmates 
took the duty of door-opening for a week by turns. 
'l\Iay I see the Inonastery?' insinuated the visitor. 
'\Ve have no monasteries here,' replied Newman, and 
closed the door in his face-less than civil." Perhaps. 
But, still nlore certainly, "less than true." Let us 
put ourselves in the position of the Rev. Dr. Symons 
as he retraced his ineffectual steps to \\T adham College. 
l\Iight he not naturally say to hinlself, and not without 
a touch of envious admiration, "\\That clever fellows 
these Tractarians are! And what a thing it is to have 
-\vhat X e\Vlnan has in such perfection--a nice use of 
\yords ! N ow if I had asked to see the f.kOlJ7; or the 
'Inonastic house,' or the' monastic institution,' I sup- 
pose he could not have said' no' to that. \Vell, these 
fello\vs are too sharp for us in words. The best ,yay 
is to disregard 'i.vords and tackle thenl \vith deeds. I 
\vish I nligh t get a chance." The follo\\J'ing year \vil1 
sho\v ho\v the \ \T arden of \tVadhanl got a chance, and 
used it. 
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 I 54. "Ask Pusey" 
"Fronl the end of I 84 I, I was on nlY death-bed, 
as regards illY l1lel1lbership ,vith the Anglican Church, 
though at the tinle I became aware of it only by de- 
grees" ; "it is a season," continues the Apologia, "\vhen 
doors are closed and curtains drawn, and when the sick 
nlan neither cares nor is able to record the stages of 
his malady." I t is a season, indeed, which even those 
who feel the utmost repugnance to N e\vman's doctrine, 
\yould pass over as quietly as possible, were it not that 
one of the most chaotic utterances of this chaotic 
period, the Essa) 1 Oil Ecclesiastical lJIiracles, cannot 
be thoroughly understood. or have sufficient allowance 
nlade for it, unless \ye appreciate the circumstances in 
which it was conlposed. H is religious position, at this 
time, was enough to over-balance almost any nlind. 
I t was not even one of unstable equilibriu111, it \yas 
no position at all; it \\ as sinlply falling. He had 
scoffed at 
'sound Church-of-Englandism" as "stand- 
ing on oue leg." But he, now, had 110 leg to stand on. 
He was attempting to carry \vith him, and to keep, 
for the present, from Rome, a number of young. en- 
terprising, yet anxious and religiously-minded young 
111 en, upon a theory \vhich avo\ved that he can have 
"a nluch l1lore definite vie
- of the promised inward 
Presence of Christ ,vith us in the Sacraments, now 
that the outward notes of it are ren10ved. And I alll 
content to be with 
1oses in the desert, or with Elijah 
excommunicated fronl the Teillple." \Vhat heretic 
might not use such language as this? 
External distractions, as well, combined, one after 
another, so to unsettle him as to nlake him incapable 
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of accurately recording the simplest incidents, even at 
the very tinle of their occurrence. Hearing, for ex- 
ample, his Bishop's Charge, he describes it as "very 
favourable to us, or rather to our Cause, for some of 
us suffered," and speaks of son1e "delicate wording" 
as to Tract 90 for \vhich he \vould "look anxiously in 
the Charge \vhen published": but he understood the 
Bishop to say" that he thought No. 90'S interpretation 
not the obvious, that he \vished to take the obvious, 
that he \vas against all interpretations \vhich nlade the 
Articles anything or nothing . . ." Then, three ".eeks 
after\vards, "The Bishop's charge gives great satisfac- 
tion. I t is plain \vhich \vay he leaned, and everything 
I hear goes the sanle ,yay. He nleans to pay nle a 
visit at nlY ne",. abode, not as a Bishop, but as a friend. 
out of kindness." His sister ventures just to express a 
doubt \vhether the Bishop and he quite understand one 
another. Returning certain papers \vhich K eW1l1an 
had sent her, she says, "I should hope the Bishop 
quite understands YOll; he seenlS to do so." That 
the Bishop, before visiting the "
Ionastic House," 
expressly infornled the "Vicar" that he should visit 
it as a friend, and ,. not as a Bishop" is likely enough; 
and it sounds \vise, as \yell as kind. But it is suscept- 
ible of a different explanation from N e\vman's. Com- 
pare, however, with this conlplacent view of the Charge, 
that which he takes in a later letter :- 


" Even n1Y own Bishop has said that 111Y l110de of interpreting the 
Articles Inakes then1 Inean all)/thÙlg or nothi1lg. \Vhen I heard 
this delivered, I did not believe 111Y ears. I denied to others that it 
was said. . . Out can1e the charge, and the words could not be 
111istaken. " 


Both impressions cannot be accurate. And the right 
view seems to be this, that everyone \vho heard the 
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Charge, except N eWll1an, heard it right; that N eWll1an 
(o\ving to his sanguine prepossessions) heard it \vrong*; 
that when his nlistake \vas corrected, he contradicted 
those \\
ho \yere in the right; that after\\
ards he found 
he had been hinlself \vrong. 
Besides such anxieties as these-and we should do 
N e\Vnlan an injustice to suppose that even his 1110St 
sanguine prepossessions \,"ere not often suddenly pierced 
by haunting doubts that he l11ight be deluding hill1self 
--there was no\v upon hinl the burden that he could 
least bear, the responsibility of spiritual1y supporting, 
steadying, and guiding, a nlllllber of young nlen of 
devout tel11perall1ent and religious disposition, l11any of 
\VhOl11 \yere unsettled and anxiously seeking for son1e 
solid footing. l"his \vas a very different task fronl his 
old parochial tasks in Littlenlore-Ieading the choir, 
lecturing girls on cleanness and neatness, and catechiz- 
ing thenl upon the orders of angels-\vhich had in old 
clays brought hinl such nO\Tel sensations of peace and 
happiness. 
An10ng these young nlen \YClS one nall1ed Lockhart. 
I Ie had been unsettled and il11pelled in a ROll1eward 
direction a few Inonths before; and he now* caIne to 
t
1e lVlonastery by the desire of his parents that he 
Inight be kept froll1 Ron1c. "I received hinl, " says 
K e\Vll1an, in a letter to his Bishop, "on condition of 
his pro111ising Ine, \vhich he distinctly did, that he 
,,-ould rell1ain quietly in our Church for three years." 
'[his \vas not the fact. * K 0 proll1ise \yas exacted till 
I.lockhart had been t\VO or three 1110nths in the 
Ionas- 
tery. The point is of in1portance as sho\\t-ing K e\Yll1an'S 
inaccuracy even in cases ,,-here he \yas bound to be 
1110st strictly accurate. But \,"hat fo11o\vs in the letter 
is still nlore inlportant. 1-; or it shows, either how igno- 
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rant N ewnlan must haye been of the real in\vard feel- 
ings of those under his charge, or else how the nlost 
shocking incidents-one nlay alnlost call them "ghastly,;) 
but the Tractarian term is " unconlfortable "-could slip 
out of his mind at tinles when it ,yas inconvenient to 
rcnlenlber theIne Here is N e\Y111an'S account ("'Titten 
in 1843) of Lockhart's last t\yelve months at Little- 
l1lore. 


" A year has passed since that tin1e, and, though I saw nothing in 
hÏ1n which pron1ised that he would e,.entually be contented with his 
present position, yet for the tin1e his ll1ind becalne as settled as one 
could wish, and he frequently expressed his satisfaction at being 
under the prolnise which I had exacted of him." 


" As settled as one could \vish "-that is N e\vman's 
account; but the young nlan hinlself 'v ill presently tell 
us that he was" unconvinced," " perplexed," "dreadfully 
unhappy" ; in such a state of mind at the time of n1ak- 
ing the pronlise that 1\ e\vman hinlself never" expected" 
him to nlake it ; and that, anlong other causes for alarm, 
he percei \-ed, "for the first tinle," that N ewnlan, too, 
\"as " seriously shaken." How ".as it possible that the 
young nlan's nlind could be " as settled as one could 
",.ish," after his appeal, "But, arc )'OZt sure that )JOlt 
can gi'ilC ute absolution?" had been answered in the 
l11anner thus described by Lockhart? 


"Once I had been to confession to hÍ1n; and in other ways he 
knew I was in great distress about the position of the Church of 
England eyer since I had read l\Iilner's End of Controversy. After 
I rose fron1 my knees I said to hin1, 'But are you sure that you can 
giye ll1e absolution? ' He did not speak for a few n10ments; then 
he said in a tone of deep distress, '\Yhy win you ask 111e? ask 
Pusey.' This was the first indication I had received that he hin1self 
was seriously shaken as to his own position in the Anglican Church. 
lIe soon perceiyed that I was n10re unsettled than ever. One day 
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he can1e to n1Y roon1 and said, very kindly but abruptly, as if it 
were sOl11ething unpleasant that he must say; 'Now I n1ust tell you 
that you n1ust leave us at once, or else you lllust pron1Ïse to rel11ain 
with us for three years.' , I answered, 'In n1Y present state of l11ind 
I could not promise that.' He said, '\Vill you go and see 'Vard and 
have a talk with him?) I assented, and the next day I went by 
appointment into Oxford to see \Vard at Ballio1. I ren1ember he 
took 111e for a walk. I think we talked for three hours, walking 
round and round the Parks, beyond \Vadhal11 College. In the end, 
I found 111yself without an answer, thoroughly puzzled, but uncon- 
vinced. I went back to N e\\ï11an, in a state of perplexed conscience; 
but not seeing what else to do, and hesitating in my judgl11ent about 
the duty of subn1Ï
sion to Ronle, since I saw that such a learned, 
wise, and saintly man as N ewnlan did not see it to be his duty, I 
gave him a promise to remain for the stipulated three years at Little- 
nlore. Years after, I found that N ewn1an had not expected nle to 
have given the pron1Ïse. I kept 111Y pron1Ïse for about a year, but I 
was dreadfully unhappy." 


This incident could not but be the precursor of a 
collapse. \Vard could confidently bid Lockhart \vait ; 
. Newman could not feel sure about it, even \vhen he bade 
it. Pusey could ans,ver that deadly question about 
absolution \vith a Yes; N" e\vman felt nlore than half 
afraid that the answer ought to be No. \Vas it likely 
that the General in "Torres \; edras" could hin1self 
either judge rightly, or trust his o,vn judgments, ,vhen 
he thus revealed his own want of confidence to his 
o\vn follo\vers, and when he shifted the responsibility 
of leading to this or that lieutenant, because they at all 
events could give sonle orders, ,vhile he could give 
none at all ? 



 155. 7ïze Essay Oil Ecclesiastical l1Iiracics 
I t ,vas during these distractions that N e\Vnlan finished 
his Essa)' on Ecclesiastical J1Iiracles. It seenlS to have 
wearied him. "I thought," he says, "it would never conle 
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to an end." I t ought not to ha\7e conle to an end \vhen 
it did; for it everywhere sho\\"s signs of insufficient 
labour. I t is the kind of work one 1l1ight haye expected 
from one \vho l11akes it a principle that faith should 
,. interpret" and "colour" evidence, and \vho regards 
the outrage of Reason as an acceptable sacrifice to God. 
Yet the distractions of the time have also stamped it 
with their peculiar n1ark-a fitful alternation of un- 
necessary concessions to unreasoning scepticism, with 
extravagant, audacious and aggressive den1ands upon 
credulity, all of then1 disguised and confused by a 
smoothl y flowing rhetoric and by that subtle and shifty 
use of \vords to \vhich, \vhen he ,vas hard pressed, he 
son1etimes instinctively resorted, as an irrational anin1al 
resorts to its naturallneans of defence. 
After needlessly conceding that Ecclesiastical 
:\1iracles differ altogether from Scripture l\Iiracles as to 
evidence, character, and object, he goes on to argue 
that, because God \vorked miracles \vith the object of 
planting the Church, He must also have \vorked then1 
in the Church when planted-and this, though one of 
the Fathers \vhon1 he hin1self quotes, uses this very 
illustration to explain \vhy 111iracles, in later days, 
ought 110t to be expected. He admits that the great 
mass of ecclesiastical n1iracles are false: yet, instead of 
recognizing this as constituting son1e probability that 
all may be false, he proceeds (in almost every instance) 
to dilate on the antecedent probability of their truth. 
He professes to expect 111iracles to be as frequent in 
ecclesiastical history as deeds of prowess in a tale of 
adventure; and upon those \vho will not accept his 
" principles" he pours conten1pt as "men of shallo\\r 
minds." 
Proceeding to " inquiries into particular miracles," he 
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makes inquiries that are no inquiries at all; omits 
reference to authorities; refers to authorities that 
authorize nothing to his purpose; misinterprets 
authorities; sometinles even nlisquotes authorities; 
neglects to dra\v obvious inferences fronl facts; draws 
ilnpossible inferences fronl other facts, or fronl no facts; 
fails to see SOine difficulties ; evades others; and sonle, 
",-hich he can neither evade nor ignore, he overleaps 
by the device of indefinitely adjourning inquiry till 
e\
idence shall be forthconling \V-hich is practically 
certain never to conle. 
Those \v ho have any respect for N e\V-n1an should 
try to forget this Essay, or to renlenlber it only as an 
utterance of delirium. I t is a work that betrays even 
those \vho feel a liking for hinl and a psychological 
interest in hir11, as well as a deep synlpathy with his 
gropings after truth, into expressions of inlpatience 
,vhich they nlay after\yards (kno\\-ing all the facts) feel 
to be justified, if at all, not by the \\-ri ti ng of the book, 
but by its republication. I n later years Newman seenlS 
to have changed his vie\vs, or at all events his acts, in 
relation to Ecclesiastical l\liracles. But the fervour of 
neophytisnl had to abate first. In I 848, -though a 
Ron1anist, still in Anglo-Catholic credulity- he sup- 
ported a series of Lives of the Saints against the 
protests of some, his seniors in the Roman Church, 
\vho declared that these Lives were" reducing Religion 
to an unmeaning course of puerilities." Afterwards, 
under the shelter of an "if," he apparently withdrew 
from this position. " If," he wrote, "at that time I 
,vas betrayed into any acts \vhich \vere of a more 
extreme character than I should no\v approve, the 
responsibility, of course, is nline; but the impulse 
canle, not from old Catholics or Superiors, but fron1 
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lnen whom I loved and trusted, who were younger 
than myself." 
Possibly in this Essay we 111ay trace the influence 
not only of harassing and wearing distractions, but 
also of one "younger than himself," who, from the 
first, had been drawn towards the 'fractarian doctrine 
because it "did not 111inimize supernatural influences." 
This was \Vard, the man \vho had been selected for 
that conversation fron1 \vhich Lockhart returned 
"mystified but unconvinced." Some things in N e\v- 
1nan's almost inexplicable Essay 111ay perhaps be 
eXplained by supposing that the "Vicar," as well as 
the pupil, of the Littlen10re l\1onastic House, was at that 
time having conversations with this younger and n10re 
advanced follo\ver who knew, and cared, nothing for 
facts and history, but cared everything for a logical 
and consistent theory; who \vas always suggesting to 
him that" if he said" this, he must, "surely also say 
more" ; and \VhOlll N e\Vlllan already had in mind \vhen 
h
 made the avowal in the Apologia: "It might so 
happen that my head got sinlply confused, by the very 
strength of the logic \vhich ,vas adnlinistered to 
" 
lHe. 
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 156. Retraclatiolls 
lVIEAX\VHILE there were not wanting external Roman- 
izing influences; the more effective, because quiet. Dr. 
Russell, after\vards President of l\Iaynooth, had called 
on N e\Vlnan once or twice, passing through Oxford in 
184 I and 1842 ; a gentle, 111ild, unobtrusive and uncon- 
troversial pleader for Rome; \vho took the ,vise course 
of letting N e\vman alone and giving hill1 books to read. 
These began once Blore to recall to his lllind the Doctrine 
of Developnlent, as a nleans of justifying the differences 
between the ROll1an and the Apostolical Church. They 
also prepared hinl to find that, in the Church of ROllle, 
no inyocation of Saints, not eyen devotion to the 
Virgin 
lary herself, is allowed to come between the 
soul and its Creator: "I t is face to face, 'solus CUll1 
solo,' in all ll1atters between nlan and his God "-a 
statell1ent of which the value is an uncertain quantity 
until the author of it has defined "nlatters between ll1an 
and his God," and has told us whether prayer is one 
of these. . 
The sermons were now (1843) soon to cease, and 
their tone was soon to become a sufficient reason for 
their ceasing-at all events in an Anglican Church. 
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I n the preceding autunln he had inculcated [ornlal 
confession, not as expedient but as necessary. I n his 
next Sernlon, "The Principle of Continuity bet\",een 
the J e\vish and Christian Churches" he led his hearers 
to the conclusion that" Catholic Christians nlust not be 
surprised if-on submitting to Christianity as a religion 
and not as a mere philosophy, or an opinion, or a 
sentiment-they are charged by those who do so treat 
it, \vith being Jews or even Pagans." Then the last 
break\vater against Ron1e-the old Protestant inlagina- 
tion of Antichrist was s\vept away in "The Christian 
Church an I Inperial Power" ; and he now sees in the 
Medieval Church the fulfilment of the Old Testan1ent 
Prophecies. The year closes with an inlplied re- 
tractation, frol11 the pulpit, of the attacks that he had 
11lade against Rome. That, at least, seenlS the inter- 
pretation to be put on the" hope that, \vhatever hard 
things sonle among us speak or have spoken against 
that Heavenly Stranger \vhich sojourns on the earth," 
their sin of ignorance 111 a y yet be forgiven through the 
intercession of Christ, H considering how she is dis- 
figured and deformed by strife and calan1ity." 
This \vas speedily followed by another, and n10re 
forolal, Retractation (intended to appear in the begin- 
ning of December but accidentally delayed-) published 
anonynlously in a ne\vspaper in February 18-t3. In 
this, he quotes and retracts several anti- Roman utter- 
ances, extenuating his offence by saying that he had 
\vished to follow the divines of his Church: ,. I said to 
111yself . . . . I ,vish to thro\v myself into their systenl. 
\Vhile I say \vhat they say, I am safe. Such vie\\?s are 
necessary for our position. " Yet he adds the fear that 
he was also influenced partly by "an impetuous 
temper," partly by "a hope of approving hilnself to 
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persons)J he respected, "and a wish to repel the 
charge of Ronlanisn1." The strange thing is that, 
even now, he does not deny that this hostile attitude 
was "necessary for his position" as a Tractarian. 
On the contrary, he adds, " If Ronle is to be withstood, 
this can be done" ill llO other 'loa)'. Even" the Little- 
11lore men "-one \volIld have supposed-lnust have 
perceived the inevitable inference: "Hostility to ROBle 
is nccessary for the Tractarian position. The Tractar- 
ian leader gives up hostility to Rome. Therefore he 
gives up the l'ractarian position." 
In the san1e B10nth he preached his last University 
Sernlon. 1'he subject-0111inously (fronl N eWlllan's 
point of yie\y) ROlnan-was " The Theory of Deyelop- 
111ents in Religious Doctrine." I n it he accepts an 
exuberant dogl1la as an indication of religious life. 
declares that, as ",-e perceive things in absent fits and 
kllO'lU theln afterwards, so the Church nla y, for centuries, 
have latcnt dogmas not yet expressed; and deprecates 
a churlish insistence on evidence, and adherence to 
bare fact in relation to alleged 111iracles: "I f the alleged 
facts did not occur, they ought to have occurred (if I 
may so speak)." He seenlS no\v at last to have 
reached a point where he acknowledges that there is no 
choice bet\veen absolute credulity and absolute scep- 
ticism or atheis111. The argUl1lents used by zealous 
and earnest l1len in religious questions, he says, arc 
often "not the very ground on \vhich they act" ; "\vhat 
if the \vhole series of impressions 111ade on us through 
the senses be . . . but a Divine econ0111Y suited to our 
need!" Thus he leads his readers up to his \vell- 
kno\vn cli111ax of contelnpt for the faculties besto\ved on 
lnan for the acquisition of knowledge. He proposes 
to adjourn to another \vorld, in ,,? hich \ye shall ha ye 
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sonlC other than" our present senses," the consideration 
of the relative truth of the scientific and the Scriptural 
statenlents about the rest, or nlotion, of the sun: 


" Scripture, for instance, says that the sun nlOves and the earth is 
stationary; and science, that the earth lnoves, and the sun is com- 
paratively at rest. How can we detern1ine which of these opposite 
stateu1ents is the yery truth, till we know what motion is? If our 
idea of 111otion be but an accidental result of our present senses, 
neither proposition is true, and both are true." 


Thus, while adnlitting that we are" forced" to " trust 
our senses," he leads us to distrust our hope of attain- 
ing "substantial truth" through thenl. He then ex- 
tends this dreary scepticism to religious truth as well : 
(( \Vhat," he says, "is true of reliance on our senses. is 
true of all the information which it has pleased God 
to vouchsafe to us, whether in nature or in grace:" 
" \Vhat have \ve to care whether we are, or are not, 
given to divide substance fronl shadow? " So, by 
degrees,-alwaysavoidingtheugly word "false," disguis- 
ing the beauty of the word "truth" under such ternlS 
as "philosophical" or "substance," and asking us 
,vhat it nlatters "\vhether our deductions are philoso- 
phical or no, provided, they are religious "-he lures us 
on, and hinlself too, to give up the contest against lies 
and legends, to swallow anything that will make us feel 
comfortable, and to say, "\Vhat does it matter if our 
conclusions are false, provided they are 'religz:ous ?" 
To this bad and base conclusion he prefaced one of 
the nlost nlagnificent of his poetic outbursts. I twas 
an eulogium on nlusic. In it, the reader of a nlodern 
edition of the sermons will find these \\lords: "There 
are seven notes in the scale; nlake thenl fourteen ; yet 
,yhat a slender outfit for so vast an enterprise! " \\Thy 
this-which seems mere rhetoric--" make them four- 
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teen" ? 1'he answer is to be found in the first 
edition t which shows that the words originally ran, 
"There are fourteen notes in the scale": u vVhat do 
you n1ean," ","rites his sister, "by fourteen notes? Do 
you mean the twelve sen1itones as S0111e suggest? I 
anl indignant at the idea, and think you knew ,vhat you 
were saying." I t was a sn1all nlatter, but not dn 
accident either. I t reveals the double nature of the 
Inan. As a poet, he speaks to our hearts \vithout fear 
of contradiction fronl fact; and \ve accept his assurance 
that the sounds of ","hich he speaks are indeed "out- 
pourings of eternal harn10ny" that have "escaped 
fron1 sonle higher sphere," expressions of "the liying 
laws of the Divine Governance or the Divine Attri- 
butes." But \yhen it con1es to the sin1plest fact, he 
cannot be trusted. T a note this in a C0111111on-place 
nlan of general inaccuracy, would be tedious and 
absurd. But to note it in a ll1an of soaring faculties \vho 
habitually tran1ples upon facts, and is likely to lead 
others to do the same, is not only useful as a warning
 
but needful if we would understand the Inan hill1self, 
and realise how by long practice, he \vas so strengthen- 
ing and enlarging his inaccurate habit that, in his nloods 
of excitement, if he was forced to nlention facts, he 
son1etiines really did ,vhat his sister denies, as in1pos- 
sible: he did not "know what he was saying. " 
And no,v con1es his last \vord from the pulpit of the 
University of Oxford: and it is, in effect, this: that, 
\vhen \ve know most about God, we know, in reality, 
nothing as it is. "The 1110St subtle questions of the 
schools" Jllay have "a real meaning"; and, since no 
question dt all about God can be despised, atl sitch 
q ues/ions are sacred, and all are to be recez'ved Oil 
authority. * Conceding to the sceptic that even the 
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Catholic confessions of faith do not adequately 
represent their divine verities, he \vould apparently 
apply this concession equally to all statenlents about 
God, not only, for example, to attenlpts to answer the 
question, "\V as God anywhere before Creation?" but 
even to the question "In \vhat sense is the Holy 
Spirit Divine Love?" 
This is of a piece with his previous saying 
that the doctrine of Episcopal Succession nlay 
turn out to be as inlportant as that of the Unity of 
God. No doctrine, not even that of the Fatherhood 
of God, seenlS to him to have naturally and rightly 
received special conlnlendation to our faith from its 
intrinsic nloral beauty and harnlony with our highest 
aspirations. Hence he finally drives everyone to 
choose between believing in nothing, and believing in 
the fornlal statements of the so-called Athanasian 
Creed. I n a long string of if-clauses he tells us that if 
it is right to apply any attributes to God, if we nlay 
consider Him other than simple Unity, "if we kno\v 
anything of Hinl-if we may speak of Hinl in any way 
-if we may emerge from Atheisl1l or Pantheisnl into 
religious faith,-if we would have any saving hope, 
any life of truth and holiness within uS,-this only do 
\ve know, with this only confession \ve nlust begin and 
end our worship-that the Father is the One God, the 
Son the One God, and the Holy Ghost the One God; 
and that the Father is not the Son, the Son not the 
Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost not the Father." 



 157. "Is /lot lJzy þresent þositioJl... a t'reachcry 
to'Zuards the Church?" 
All through the I
ent of 1843 N e\\Tman and I(eble 
had been "keeping in mind" the question of resigning 
Z 2 
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St. l\Iary's. I n other ,,-ords, they had been asking for 
guidance about it. An inlpatient laYl11an nlay be 
retninded, by this, of the story of the Greek, \vho 
consulted Apollo \vhether he should return a deposit 
to the tHan who had entrusted hinl \vith it. The god, 
says Herodotus, \yas offended \yith the consulter, and 
replied that, if he \yas un\villing, he need not return it, 
but that the perjurer's race \vould be blotted out. The 
Blan apologized to the god and the deposit was 
returned. But the curse fell. 
Yet the parallel \vould not be quite a fair one, 
though it suggests sonle thoughts that are not unfair. 
The great difference is, that in this case the "deposit" 
\vas a public one, a "deposit" entrusted by the 
English Church; and it Blight be a fair question, for 
SOBle tinle, \yhether one's duty to the English Church 
as it 1Jlight soon be, the ideal Church, l11ight not over- 
weigh one's duty to the English Church as it '(('as, the 
Church of the Bishops, \\-ho, one after another, had 
been charging against Tract 90. But N e\Vnlan's nlind 
had been developing so rapidly of late that the 
question, for an honourable nlan in full possession of 
his senses, had really ceased to be a question. The 
pity of it was, that, instead of acting upon his o,,-n 
conscience, he still leaned on I,-eble's ; and IZeble, \yho 
had been too long kept in the dark * or in twilight, 
was not no\v able to follow N e\Vn1an's imaginative 
convictions, or to realise his deeply-rooted distrust of 
the Church he was professing to serve. 
l\1eanwhile, on the side of the Oxford authorities, 
some pressure ,vas being put upon the Tractarian 
party to force thenl to declare their opinions, or disavo\v 
them, and to prevent then1 fronl entering the ranks of 
the clergy . Young nlen now found it necessary to 
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choose bet\veen T ractarianisnl and a F ellowshi p ; 
candidates for orders were refused testimonials; 
prospects of country livings, and perhaps of marriage 
too, had to be given up, if men \vere still to follo\\' 
N e\ynlan. 
1any ceased to folIo\v him. But those 
\\'ho renlained becanle nlore bitter than e"er. 
Celibacy ",-as no\v a necessity for them. Naturally, 
therefore, they exalted it as a priyilege. Orthodox 
Anglicanisnl had cast thenl out. Naturally they 
becanle nlore than ever heterodox and Ronlan, and the 
cry of " Te1ldÙuus ill LatluJu" rose up louder than 
e\'er in their dinlinished ranks. Conling fronl his 
friends, this inlpulse \vould nlove N e\Vnlan Ronle- 
\yards ; conling fronl enenlies, it ,,,"ould drive hinl back. 
H is resignation of St. l\Iary's \yould be a triunlph to 
the Liberals and \vould give Protestants an occasion 
to blasphenle. 
1\1 uch of this has left its traces in the fe\v renlaining 
sernlons of 1843. The preacher is now addressing 
hilnself mainly to semi-Ronlanists, to persecuted 
and some\yhat bitter enthusiasts; and-if \ve put 
aside the fact that they \vere not right or fit sermons 
for a clergynlan to preach in an Anglican pulpit, 
supposing he had been in full control of his mind and 
conscience-they are interesting reading, though sonle- 
\yhat painful. A brief review of thenl \vill prepare us 
for the consunlnlation. 
In" 'The A postolical Christian," he tells us that the 
obvious characteristic of a Bible-Christian is to be 
" without \yorldly ties or objects," and cauti<?ns the l1len 
of Littlenlore against repining under persecution. 
They are to rejoice, but \vith ,. the refined joy of the 
mortified and persecuted." Then ,. the humble nlonk 
and the holy nun" are held up as " Christians after the 
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yery pattern given us in Scripture": and it is inlplied 
that. if Christ returned to earth, He would find in thenl 
pre-elninently '
the features of the Christians \vhonl 
He and His Apostles left behind them." The next 
. 
sernlon is difficult to criticize, because Newman inserted 
in it, \vhen it was published (\vithout differentiating by 
brackets or other Ineans). sentences that ought not to 
ha ye been, and \vere not, delivered from the pul pi t. 
J-\ll1ong others, a sentence about "sacranlental con- 
fession" and" the celibacy of the clergy "-as tending 
tu l1lake the clergy" rulers" and the laity" subjects "- 
not very unnaturally led l{ingsley to the conclusion 
that N eWlnan \\ías unfaithful to the English Church. 
I n thinking thus, l
ingsley \vas thinking \vhat N eWll1an 
hill1self privately, about the same time, confessed to be 
the truth. I italicize the follo\ving \vords, \vhich prove 
this. Less than three months later, he \vrote to Keble 
that the Bishop's Charges \vere not only samples of 
the non-Catholic teaching of the Church of England 
but also" protests and \vitnesses to" his "conscience 
against his 'ZtJ
(aitlzfltlJlcss to the English Church." 
And, when I
eble-instead of replying, "I n that case 
resign at once "-objected to his resigning, lest it 
should propel hinl to\yards Ronle, he ans\vered, "Is 
not ll1Y present position a cruelty, as \vell as a 
treachelJl, towartls the Church?" If N e\Vll1an felt 
about hinlself these apprehensions of " unfaithfulness" 
and 
'treachery," I do not see \vhy others, who did not 
personally kno\v hinl, could be blanled for believing the 
same thing ; and the belief vçould be still nlore justified 
by the additional l
olnanizing utterances, printed in 
his sernlons, \\Tithout the slightest notice to his readers 
that they were not delivered from the pulpit. 
13ut to return to our SUlnmary. Of all N e\\ïl1an's 
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gl00111Y serll10ns that perhaps is \vrapped in the darkest, 
the 1110St tinlorous, and the 1110St self-absorbed gloonl, 
in \\9hich he introduces us to Lent as "that sole111n 
season of the year \vhen, for a tinle, \ve separate from 
each other, as far as nlay be, and fro111 the other ble,;s- 
ings which God has given us" ; relninds us that" to us 
there are but t\VO beings in the \vhole world, God and 
ourselves" ; and dra\vs a picture of SOine future J udg- 
111cnt "\vhich 111ercy tempers not" ; under \vhich " every 
one will have to think of hinlse]f" ; and by thinking of 
\vhich, beforehand, \ve hope to nlitigate the terrors when 
,. that dreadful season" conles. I n another sermon 
of this period \ye learn \yhy \ye Christians ought thus to 
cringe before that J udgnlent 01 Day of the Lord, 
to \vhich the Prophets of I srael looked for\yard \vith 
joy and gladness. The reason is this, that God's 
" anger" is really an "economy." There is no such 
thing in reality. \Ve do not kuozu that He is "angry" 
at oppression, injustice, 111endacity, and outrage. The 
notion of His ., anger" is as childish as the notion that 
He has liI11bs: H as if He could be angry who is not 
touched by evil! " The inference would be that He 
Inay go throug-h the f01"JJl of being angry \vith disbelief 
in Episcopal succession just as nluch as He 1JZa)' go 
th1"oug-h the foynt of ang-er against us for adultery or 
nlurder. But this "forln of anger" I11ay be hell-fire. 
\ \T e 111ust not, therefore, trifle \vith H i111 any 1110re than 
,,-ith a fly-\vheel or a N aSlnyth's ha111111er ; the ha111mer 
,,-ill crush us, in spite of Ollr best intentio11s, if we do 
not keep to rules. So here. \\T e must not trust our con- 
science, but authority, if \ye \vould escape God's 
punishments. \\T e kno\y nothing \vhatever about 
H is motive behind theln. 
As Lent dra\vs to a close, and nothing is yet 
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determined about the question of resigning, we find 
him once more referring to his favourite Scripture 
analogy between himself and Samuel. Sanluel had 
received two calls from God. So had he. But it is 
not" always easy to hear His voice; " " Samuel did not 
know it till Eli told hinl." Those \vho can read 
between the lines discern his meaning. Three is a 
sacred number; Samuel \vas called thrice; nlight not he, 
too, expect to be called thrice, and wait patiently till 
the third call canle? And, as Samuel obeyed Eli, 
so ought not he to obey l{eble, in deciding \vhen, and 
how, to act in accordance \vith the Divine call ? 
But one more sernlon remains before the last. It 
"Tarns himself and the young 11len of Littlemore (Lock- 
hart perhaps, especially) against individual action, 
against single desertions to Ronle. "Every spirit 
,,-hich professes to come to us alone and not to others" 
is "a private spirit of error; " if feelings are" violent. 
abrupt, fitful, partial," \ve nlay suspect thenl. l'hen, 
after bidding us raise" the level of religion in our O\Yll 
hearts," for from "the corruption of hearts" springs 
"the division of Churches," there follo\vs a long and 
florid exhortation to prefer English scenery to foreign, 
by \vay of suggesting that the Anglican Church is to be 
preferred to the Roman, for the present. l"'he young 
disciples of Littlemore are told that, during their 
period of patient expectation, their re\vard is the 
" water of life," \vhich they can take fronl "the green 
nleadow and the calnl full stream " (of the ...-1.nglican 
Church of England). They are to leave ,. the high 
lTIountain and the a\\7ful solitude and the sun-bright 
clinle, and the rich and varied scene" to "be the boast 
of the foreigners and the heritage of the South " ; and 
then,finally, "Let us be 'filled \vith the fruits of righteous- 
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ness' . . . and let us not doubt that' if in anything we 
be otherwise n1inded, God shall reyeal eyen this.' " 



 158. "I thilll
 the Church of ROJJtc the Catholic 
Church JJ 


\ Vhat did Lockhart think of all this, Lockhart ,vho 
had asked for absolution and had received-an injunction 
to " go to Pusey JJ? Did he think of the plain citizen 
in Shakespeare's Coriolanus, "vho, when he ,vas longing 
for food, received from l\lenenius Agrippa a pretty fable, 
and declined to be "fobbed off \vith a tale "? Or did 
he think of the n10re fan1iliar contrast in the N e\\y 
T estan1ent, and mutter that all these n1etaphors \vere 
stones for bread? pretty, sparkling stones, but still, 
stones and nothing else? And \vhat else could the 
preacher himself call them, \vhen he can1e to think over 
\vhat he had said and to contrast it with ,vhat he felt? 
1\1 ust he not have soon confessed ,vith sore contrition, 
,yhen the rhetorical heat had passed away, that in these 
florid inanities he had touched at last the very botton1 
of even his potentialities of intellectual self-abasement, 
and that he could n1ake no more such sacrifices to 
Keble and to ideal Anglicanisn1 ? 
External causes \vould aid this just reflection. Pusey 
had been "delated" for a High Anglican Sermon. 
Only the day before N ewn1an's recommendation to 
prefer English scenery to foreign, his friend \vas sus- 
pended from preaching for three years by six doctors- 
one being that same Rev. Dr. Syn10ns in \vhose face 
Newman had slamn1ed the door of the "
lonastic In- 
stitution." Here there \vas not (as in the case of Tract 
90) an anonymous publication; and Pusey had a moral 
right to be heard. But the statutes allowed the 
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doctors to deny hin1 a hearing and to condemn him 
,,"ithout giving reasons. It \vas iniquitously unjust; and 
K e\Vl11an hoped, not \vithout r
ason, that the measure 
Inight provoke a reaction. But such a hold, now, had the 
suspicion of Tractarian (( J esuitisn1 " taken on hostile 
and e\Ten neutral n1inds that I find no mention n1ade of 
any public protest against the act. A few days later, 
Lord Ashley, after\vards Lord Shaftesbury, held a n1eet- 
ing in London to petition the Duke of Wellington, as 
Chancellor of the University, to (, put do\vn Puseyism 
in Oxford." Thus the T ractarian hopes vanished, and 
the tacit acquiescence in this injustice n1ight well serve 
as another proof to N eW111an that the Anglican Church 
\vas past helping-at least by hi111. Then, too, came 
fresh Charges fron1 the Bishops, and, as the finishing 
stroke, to\vard the end of August, Lockhart, spite of 
his pro111ise, seceded to the Church of Rome. 
,
 \T ou 111ay fancy hO\\7 sick it 11lakes nle," wrote 
N e\Ylnan to l{eble on the day on which he heard this 
last ne".s. The \veight of the blow will be felt at once 
by those \y ho have appreciated the fervour of his desire 
to keep the Party together, ready for a joint secession. 
l\lonths ago, he ought to have resigned St. l\lary's, but 
an ,
 Ol11en " \vas needed to give hin1 the requisite im- 
pulse. N ow it had con1e, and he resolved to obey it. 
To his sister he gives reasons for the step. But they 
are all on1itted in the letter as published. Perhaps the 
Editor attached n10st i01portance to what followed the 
., reasons": 
 
. .. These are reasons enough to 
n1ake me give up St. l\lary's, but, \vere there no other, 
this feeling would be sufficient, that I am not so zealous 
a defender of the established and existing system of 
religion as I ought to be for such a post." To her 
expostulations he replies that he wonders his late 
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letters have not prepared her for the step. Perhaps 
he hardly knew how his desire to spare his sister pain 
and his o\vn natural indirectness of expression: had left 
her in the dark as to his religious developnlent. T\vo 
advisers, he tells her, concur in it. One of then1, 
Rogers, had told hinl he need publish no reasons for 
it, and had said, in effect, (( Anyone but you \\'ould ha \?e 
taken the step before." To J alnes l\1 ozley, in a letter 
headed "confidential," he gi\yes only OUt' cause of 
resignation-but it is "the real cause." For once, he 
uses frank, unmistakable language. 


" I hope I anl right in speaking openly to you, which I have not 
done but to a very few, but now I will tell you the real cause--which 
others besides those to whonl I have said it may guess-but which 
(as far as I recollect) I have only told to Rogers, H. \Vilberforce, 
R. \Vilberforce, and Keble. 
" The truth then is, I am not a good son enough of the Church of 
England to feel I can in conscience hold prefennent under her. I 
love the Church of Rome too well. 
" Now please burn tllis, there's a good fellow, for you sOllletimes 
let letters lie on your nlantelpiece." 


To the same effect he \vrote to l\lanning after his 
resignation, not indeed at first, but after being "pressed" 
by the latter. His first letter to l\'lanning the Apologia 
adn1its to be "ad hOlJzi1le1Jl." In plainer English, he so 
told a part of the truth as to conceal the real truth. 
I t is instructive as a specin1en of N e\vman's occasional 
style. I n this first letter he finds it "most difficult to 
bring out in brief, or even ill extenso, any just yiew " 
of his "feelings and reasons" for resignation, but 
proceeds to "the nearest approach" he "can give to a 
general account of them." He then nlentions the re- 
pudiation of Tract 90 by the Bishops; the repeated 
censures of his own Bishop; and the fact that, as "the 
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English Church is showing herself intrinsically and 
radically alien frolll Catholic principles," he feels " the 
difficulties of defending her claillls to be a branch of 
the Catholic Church." He concludes, "I cannot deny 
that lllany other independent circumstances)) have led 
hinl to the sallle conclusion, but (( it is not worth \yhile 
entering into" them. H is last \vords are, (( I do not 
say all this to everybody, as you 11lay suppose; but I 
do not like to make a secret of it to you." 
" All this," however, did not satisfy l\Ianning. He 
pressed N e\VInan again. And, this tillle, the latter did 
not find it "difficult" to give (( in brief)) a perfectly 
"just view" of his "feelings and reasons" :- 


" I 11lust tell you then frankly, (but I cOlnbat argun1ents which to 
111e, alas, are shadows,) that it is not fronl disappointl11ent, irritation, 
or impatience, that I have, whether rightly or wrongly, resigned St. 
J\Iary's; but because I think the Church of R0111è the Catholic 
Church, and ours not part of the Catholic Church, bf'cause not in 
cOlnnlunion with ROlne ; and because I feel that I could not honestly 
be a teacher in it any longer." 


Still, when he "Tote to l\Iozley, the precise tlllle for 
resigning had been left undeterI11ined. I n the A þolog-ia 
he connects the step too closely \vith Lockhart's seces- 
sion. (( I felt it inlpossible to renlain any longer in the 
service of the Anglican Church, \vhen such a breach of 
trust, however little I had to do \vith it, \vould be laid 
at I11Y door." No doubt, that incident would affix a 
popular stignla to Littlelllore, and indirectly to the 
Bishop, as sheltering the" Anglo-Catholic lllonastery ; " 
but it does not appear to have been his fundamental 
reason for resigning. He varies about it. On first 
hearing of Lockhart's affair, he told his sister that it 
\\yould very likely fix the tillle of his resigning. I n his 
frank letter to James l\1ozley, he says that this" nlatter 
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of Lockhart's . nlay have the effect of de!a)1illg" 
his resignation! This is be\vildering. But U omens," 
perhaps, are apt to bewilder. Possibly it Inay ha\ye 
suggested itself to him that, by resigning St. l\Iary's, 
he \vould appear to identify hinlself \vith Lockhart, 
instead of disavo\ving hinl. Thus, Lockhart's seces- 
sion may have been converted into an "onlen," not 
for resigning, but for retaÙzz"lzg his post. Or the delay 
111ay have been again caused by I(eble; \vho now, once 
l1lore, forbade him to resign inlmediately. Newman 
,vas all subnlission: "I anl ready still to keep St. 
l\Iary's if you think best." He proceeds, however, to 
give three reasons for resigning at once-one of \yhich 
is that '
Lockhart's affair" gives a reason (not the 
reason) for resigning, "as being a very great scanda1." 
He adds: "Should you think it advisable for nle to 
retain St. :\lary's a\vhile, \vould you object to lny tr)- 
ing to get sonle one to take nlY duty at Oxford entirely, 
i.e. sermons and all" ? 



 I 59. Resignation of St. .L1IalY's 


There \voulù seenl to be sonlething \Tery unsound in 
the system of regular confession and regular spiritual 
directorship, ,vhen such a man as N e\ynlan could, on 
one and the sanle day, \vrite that he \vas not "a good 
son enough of the Church of England to feel that he 
could hold preferment under her, " and yet consent, if 
his spiritual director required it, to hold such prefer- 
Inent indefinitely. The thought of resignation had 
been before hinl for no\v four years. H ehad declared, 
before Tract 90, that he \vould not hold office in the 
C,hurch unless his interpretation of the Articles was 
allo\ved. So far as it could speak through the Bishops, 
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the Church had not allowed it; and he had recognized 
the fact. * On his o\vn sho,ying, he had no right to an 
Anglican pulpit, unless he could honestly attack Ronle 
from it; and this, for the last three or four years, he 
had felt he could not do. His conscience had for 
SOlne months past nlisgiven hinl that he \vas .. unfaith- 
ful" and "treacherous" to his n0111inal Church; and 
yet, even no,v, he was" still ready to keep St. 1\Iary's " 
if his spiritual director (( thought best " ! 
However, the end \vas at hand. I{eble's reply to 
N e\vman's appeal of I Septenlber does not appear; 
but on 7 Septenlber Newman asked his Bishop's leave 
to resign. If the Bishop gave an inlnlediate assent t 
N e\yman d d not act upon it at once. Perhaps he 
shrank from action \vhen the nlonlent arrived; ,vith 
him, it was al".ays "a nuisance taking steps." Pos- 
sibly, the delay nlay have been caused by legal diffi- 
culties. * It ,,"ould be interesting to know \vhether it 
was the removal of these, or whether it \vas S0I11e 
" sign" in the \\Ta y of a dream, or nightly unrest (in 
one \vhose rest, as a rule, "'as not disturbed at nights, 
even in the most critical titHes), that finally drove 
hirn to action, as he thus records it in his" chrono- 
logical Notes":- 


" Septelnber 17.-Preached in the afternoon at St. :\Iary"s. 
"September 18.-Had no sleep last night, went to town, to 
l)octor's Con1111ons : resigned St. ßlary's before a .Notary. 
* * * * 
"Septen1ber 25. Littlen10re c0111111en1oration; Pusey adlnil1- 
istered sacran1ent; H. 'V. came; I preached K o. 604, 111Y last 
serInon. " 


His last subject 
.as (( The Parting of Friends," and 
his text \vas-the text of his first sermon, when he first 
,vent forth to do the \vork of the Gospel-" l\Ian goeth 
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forth to his \vork and to his labour until the evening." 
N O\V "the evening" had come. The pathos of this. 
his last utterance fron1 an English pulpit, aln10st dis- 
arms criticisn1. Yet, beautiful though it is, it is not 
fair. I t is neither fair to the Church of England nor 
to his own friends. On the Church (no doubt \vith 
\\?hat seemed good motives) he had n1ade an experi- 
n1ent which might have resulted in d disastrous schisn1 ; 
yet against it he now inveighs as the Virgin of Israel 
that bears children and dares not "o\vn them":-" 0 
Iny mother, how is it that whatever is generous in 
purpose, and tender or deep in devotion, thy flo\ver 
and thy promise, falls fron1 thy bOSOlll and finds no 
hon1e \vithin thy arms? " Did he forget, \vhen he said 
this, that he ,vas leaving IZeble and Pusey and Bo\vden 
and Rogers and Church and the .l\Iozleys behind hin1 ? 
or did he assume that they would follo\v? l\1any a 
Scripture parallel does he dra\v to the bitter close of 
his Anglican toils. But his principal parallel he finds 
in Christ. All the other parallels appear to hinl "but 
Inen10rials of the Son of l\1an, \vhen His work and His 
labour were coming to an end." He" \vas persecuted 
by the rulers in Israel"; He" \vas deserted by His 
friends "; He thirsted "in a barren and dry land" ; 
" heavily did He leave, tenderly did He nlourn over, 
the country and city which rejected Hinl." 
I f there is in all this SOlne trace of the querulousness 
\vhich makes Newman al\vays find his enenlies in the 
\vrong when he is worsted in a conflict that he has 
himself provoked; if there is just a touch of that 
egotism which-common, perhaps, to n10st religious 
Reformers-caused the Prophet of old to cry that he. 
even he, \vas left alone and n1en sought his life, and 
which induced the author of Tract 90 to vie\,? the 
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condenlnation of it by the Bishops as alnlost branding 
the Church of England \\J-ith the stignla of heresy- 
such feelings are effaced by the passionate and yearning 
affectionateness of the final fare\\-ell. 
H ere and there, perhaps, there is still a suggestion 
of reproach: as \v hen he speaks of the parting of 
Orpah \vho "kissed Naomi and went back to the 
,vorld. There was sorro\y in the parting, but N aonli's 
sorro\v was nlore for Orpah's sake than her o\vn. 
Pain there ,,-ould be, but it ,vas the pain of a wound, 
not the yearning regret of love. I t was the pain \ve 
feel \v hen friends disappoint us and fall in our esteenl." 
But this is rapidly succeeded by the thought of J ona- 
than, in \VhOnl he sees Froude, "that young nlan" "of 
a beautiful countenance and goodly to look at," and the 
sad nloment \vhen hÌs friend, "\vhonl these good gifts 
had gained, looked upon hinl for the last tinle." Then 
comes the fare\\Tell of the Apostle, ,,,hen the elders "wept 
sore and fell on Paul's neck and kissed hirn, sorrowing 
Blost of all for the \vords ". hich he spake, that they 
should see his face no Blore." Then-after an outburst 
of reproach upon the unnatural nlother \vho ,vas casting 
hinl off-he checks hilnself and resorts to Scriptural 
exhortation, since" its language veils our feelings while 
it gives expression to thel1l." But last of all, breaking 
through that" veiL" and, for the first til1le perhaps, allo\,'- 
ing personal feelings to reveal thel11selves in the pulpit, 
he pours forth a passionate petition in which the sensi- 
tive avoidance of "I" and "you" gives a tinge of 
characteristic indirectness that contrasts ",-ith the wistful 
yearning for direct expression-as if the preacher hoped, 
against his theory, that for once, his soul and the souls 
of those who loved him, might touch, and really hold 
C0l1l111Union together*-inlploringthem that if there were 
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any \yho kne\v " anyone" ,,'hose lot it had been to help 
then1 tovvard God, or if \v hat he had said or done had 
ever l11ade then1 take an interest in hin1 and feel wel] 
inclined to\yards hin1, they \vould remen1ber such an 
one in time to come, though they heard him not, (( and 
pray for him, that in all things he l11ay know God's 
,,,ill, and at all times he may be ready to fulfil it." 
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NEGOTIATIKG "iTII CONSCIENCE 



 160. Proþosed censure of Tract 90 
A \VEARY two years of uneventful waiting followed 
before Newman found peace in his rightful honle. 
During all this tin1e he \vas waiting for a "sign," or 
at least for son1ething that might give hin1 the neces- 
sary heat and internal in1pulse \vithout which he always 
ren1ained hesitant and doubtful, chilled by the breath 
of n1ere intellectual conviction, finding it "a nuisance 
k " 
to ta e steps. 
Uneventful for hin1, the years were full of interest 
for the now leaderless Tractarians, and especially for 
their advanced section. Provoked by the suspension 
of Pusey, they deterlnined to prevent Convocation, if 
possible, from giving the usual formal sanction to the 
appointment of Dr. Symons as \Tice-Chancellor. Re- 
garded as a Party n1ove, this ,vas foolish. I t sa vourecl 
of novelty; which was enough to deter many of the 
clergy from supporting it. The innovators were de- 
feated by a n1ajority of nearly five to one. This \vas 
in the autumn of 1844. l\1eantime, during the Long 
Vacation, \Vard had published a once well-kno\vn book 
called The Ideal of the Christian Church, in \vhich 
the author had atten1pted to bring out the full logical 
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conclusions resulting fronl the theory that faith, and 
not the intellect, is to be applied to the facts on ,vhich 
the Christian religion is supposed to be based. This 
" alnlost-forgotten" volunle-says the author of the- 
O.x/or{! JEoZIC'lJlellt- d assunles that the Ronlan Church, 
and only the Roman Church, satisfies the conditions of 
\\-hat a Church ought to be, and it argues, in detail, 
that the English Church, in spite of its professions, 
utterly and absolutely fails to fulfil thenl." But instead 
of avowing his consequent determination to leave thf
 
latter and enter the former, he claimed to hold his 
position in the English Church, avo\ying and teaching 
Ronlan doctrine :- 


"\Ve find (he exclaÏ1ns) oh, 1110st joyful, 1110st wonderful, 1110st un- 
expected sight! we find the whole cycle of R0111all doctrine gradual1y 
IJossessing l1u1l1bers of English Churclunen. . . . Three years haYt
 
passed since I said plainly that in subscribing the .....\rticles I renounCe 
no R01l1an doctrine; yet I retain lny fellowship which I hold on the 
tenure of subscription, and have received no ecclesiastical censure in 
any shape." 


This was too 11luch. I t was a kind of excess and 
parody of Newman's aggressive style. I t would have 
been too much even if Archbishop \Vhately had not 
,,-ritten a letter which was read at the Board of Heads 
of Houses exhorting them to act
on. Dr. Synlons, 
the anti- Tractarian Vice-Chancellor for 1845, was not 
likely to need pressing. I n the first outburst of their 
indignation, the Con1n1ittee appointed by the heads 
proposed, not only to deprive \Vard of his degrees 
and condenln his book, but also to in1pose a new test 
on all Oxford 111en. The Statutes, it seenlS, dlready 
allo,,-ed the Vice-Chancellor to call on any nlenlber 
of the University at any tinle to prove his orthodoxy 
afresh by subscribing the Articles. But this, of course, 
A A 2 
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,vas useless, as against \\7" ard. He ,vas prepared to 
sign thenl all at a nlonlent's notice, but to sig-ll thcnl -in 
a "1lon-natural scnse." The Conlnlittee of the Heads 
therefore proposed to prevent subscription froDl thus 
being reduced to a nlockery, by adding a declaration 
to be henceforth nlade by the subscriber, that he took 
them in the sense in \vhich "they ,vere both first 
published and ,vere now imposed by the University." 
I t was not for the advocates of tests to blame this 
" declaration" ; \yhich was sinlply an attenlpt (though 
not perhaps we1l expressed) to save the test from 
becolning a nonentity. The Tractarians had vehe- 
mently refused to al10w Dissenters to enter the U niver- 
sity without subscribing the Articles; but, of course, 
every Dissenter could (if he ,vished) sign the .i\rticles 
in a "non-natural " sense. Therefore-by protesting 
against this Declaration, because it would exclude 
thenlselves-the Tractarians ,vere virtuaIJy protesting 
against the exclusion of Dissenters. But fortunately 
the Liberals-since they objected to tests altogether- 
. could protest \vith a clear nlind and a good conscience. 
The Tractarians joined in their cry and raised it speed- 
ily to a shriek. I n vain did the Board explain that 
they wished to enforce, not a new test, but silnply 
honesty. There ,vas a general feeling, perhaps, that 
the tinle nlight conle \\i-hen al1 such tests might be 
a1lowed to die out, and that it \\iTas best not to revivify 
them. Anyho\\, everyone \vas against the Board, 
and the Board gaye way. 
Defeated at this point, the Board tried to snatch a 
victory at another. They \vishecl to enforce the 
principle of non-evasi,Te subscription. But who, or 
\vhat) had first suggested "evasion"? v\Tas it not 
Tract 90 which had been condenlned by the Board 
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itself for this very offence? \Vhy not take this oppor- 
tunity, then, of obtaining the sanction of Convocation 
to the previous condemnation passed by the Heads 
of Houses? \Vhy censure the pupil \vhen the nlaster 
""ent uncensured? 1'he author of the Oxford 11/ove- 
1J/Cllt inlputes co\vardice to the Heads for not appeal- 
ing to Convocation before: "They dared not risk an 
appeal to the University at large." The charge, as I 
have shown, \vas baseless. But, no doubt, it had been 
often flung in their face; and this nlight, not un- 
naturally, be one of their nlotives now: \\Thy not crush 
this falsehood, once for aU, by appealing to Conyoca- 
tion no\v? They deternlined to do this. A circula r 
was issued, asking signatures for a requisition \vhich 
requested the Board to propose a fornlal censure, not 
on N" e\Vnlan hinlself, but on .. the principles of Tract 
90." So far as \vas kno\vn, it received bet\veen 400 
and 500 signatures; but it was withheld by the \Tice- 
Chancellor from those ,vho had an official right to 
inspect it; and the proposal ,vas hurried forward in 
spite of remonstrances. Hereupon the Proctors an- 
nounced their intention to veto it; but, as they \vere 
N e\Vn1an's personal friends, the Heads assunled that 
their action ,\"ould have little \veight. The prospect of 
a veto ho\vever \\"as regarded ,yith satisfaction by the 
younger Liberals, such as Stanley and Jowett, as ,veIl 
as by T ractarians. \ \"'"hen Con yocation met, \ \1 ard' s 
book \vas condemned by ï7ï to 386; he ,vas depri,-ecl 
of his degrees by 569 to 5 I I ; but the censure of 1'ract 
qo ,vas averted by the Proctorial veto. But for this 
impedilnent, the numbers of those ".ho signed the 
requisition so hastily circulated, indicate that the 
resolution of censure would have been carried. 
 or 
would it have been unjustifiable. The author of 
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Tract 90 ,,-as at LittleI11ore; but its" principles" ,vere 
in Oxford and in England; and it ,vas" the principles 
of No. 90" (not the author) that Conyocation was to be 
inyited to condelnn. 
Still the censure ,yould haye been at this time a 
111istake. Three years before, ",'hen N e\Vnlan went up 
to " Torres V edras "--perhaps even t\VO years before, 
,,-hile he \vas still \Ticar of St. l\1ary's-it ",'ould not 
have been unseasonable. But no\v that he had by his 
o,vn act virtually pronounced hinlself unable honestly 
to sign the Articles in any natural sense, and had con- 
sequently resigned his position in the Church of Eng- 
land, it ,,,"ould have been hard, and almost cruel, to 
pass a judgment-even on his" principles "-\yhich he 
hill1self had passed already. The good sense of Oxford 
soon recognized this. There \yas much to provoke the 
authorities, even no" ; much that nlight haye induced 
thenl to rene\v the proposal of censure after the present 
})roctors vacated office. N ewnlan hi111self-sanguine 
as ever-had spoken of the possible "throwing out of 
the Test" as "a virtual repeal of the censure of 
N o. 90" passed by the Heads of Houses in 184 I : and 
if such language ,vas current in Oxford it was natural 
that the Oxford authorities should \vish to refute it by 
an un111istakable act. Nor ",.as it likely that they 
\,"ould tanlely sublnit to charges of being "afraid to 
appeal to Convocation," ,,-hen they could obtain in ten 
clays bet\veen four and five hundred ,vritten promises 
of support. Ho,vever, the wiser heads in the Hebdo- 
lnadal Board recognized that enough had been done: 
and through their temperance there ,vas averted that 
condetnnation the fear of which, four years ago, had 
cclused Keble and 1\ e\V111an so nluch alarm. 
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 16 I. I {7 a itiJlg- for a" Sig-ll " 
]'0 11lOSt of this Oxford stir, N ewnlan, at Littlemore, 
had been as one dead. \Vhat to him were Hebdo- 
Inadal Boards, and censures of Tract go, when he \vas 
face to face \vith God, solus CU1Jl solo, thinking out 
that problen1 \vhich alone has results for eternity, " ,,-hat 
shall I do to be saved?" 
-"rom the time \vhen he had 
resigned his li,.ing in 1843, he was sin1ply concerned 
\vith his o\vn salvation. Himself unsettled, he gave 
up the hop
 of settling and guiding others. " J e 
1110urrai seu} " -becanle henceforth his \vatchword: 
" l\1 y own soul," he says, (( was my first concern, and 
it seemed an absurdity to lllY reason to be converted 
in partnership." 
Fron1 this, it would appear that he had (1843) given 
up the notion that there \yould be a great and united 
I'ractarian secession. This being the case, his own 
theory deolanded that he should wait for some "sign" 
-not perhaps a n1iracle, but sonlething of the nature 
of a supernatural coincidence or special providence. It 
,,-as not alone the precedents of the New Testament 
that necessitated this. I t was needful for his nature. 
He required son1ething to convert his intellectual con- 
victions into that kind of faith which might be called 
certitude. Bo\vden, his other self, ,vas no". (I 843) 
near his death. In touching language Newman records 
his loving determination not to communicate his o\yn 
unsettlement to his dying friend: "I could not say, 
'Go to R011le'; else I should have shown him the 
way. Yet I offered myself for his exanlination. One 
day he led the \vay to nlY speaking out; but, rightly 
or wrongly, I could not respond. My reason was, ' I 
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have no certainty on the matter 11lyself.' T 0 say , I 
think' is to tease and to distress, not to persuade. " 111 
the autumn of the following year Bowden died, and 
Newman nlade this note," I sobbed bitterly over his 
coffin, to think that he left me still dark as to what 
the way of truth was, and what I ought to do to please 
God and fulfil H is will." He adds, "I had expected 
that his last illness would have brought light to lny 
nlind, as to what I ought to do. I t brought none." 
His" strong view" in favour of Ronle renlained just 
\\yhat it \vas: but he could not act on it. He \yas not 
" certain." He could only say" I think." 
\Vith this explanation, the other\vise inexplicable 
delay from 1843 to 1845 is tolerably clear. I t did not 
arise from the desire to spare the feelings of those who 
loved hinl, deeply though he was distressed by their 
distress. Even those dearest to him he could not help, 
now, regarding as instrunlents, as nlirrors in which 
he might discern sonle token of the will of God. 
\Vere they prepared for his secession? That might be 
a "sign" that he Blight now depart. \Vere they 
unprepared? That might be a "sign" that he was 
given over to "private judgment," that he was 
"wilful," yielding to "glooln and ill temper" instead of 
patiently waiting for the Lord's tinle. The Via lVledia 
had been pulverized long ago, and "Samaria"* had 
been set up on its ruins. But now, "Sanlaria," too, 
had vanished. The stir and din of the rr ractarian 
conflict \vere to him what the noise of battle \yould 
have been to AchilJes dro\vning in the Scan1dnder. 
Even to his favourite, J alnes l\1ozley, starting the 
Christian ReJJleJJlbrallcer in 1844, he can but wish 
success, and will" be pleased to find" that l\Iozley has 
"found a basis of view on which to go." 4 \s for 
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\Vard's main position in the Ideal-" that a Church 
nlay be utterly without the gift of teaching, yet 
possessed of the gift of the Sacralnents" - N e\Vlnan 
" cannot see" it. \Vhen consulted on the opposition 
to the election of the Vice-Chancellor, he has nothing 
to say; he cannot get his nlind to grasp these things; 
" 1\1 y own position is so different that I cannot throvv 
nlyself into them." Ho\v could he? \Vhat was 
Dr. Synlons to one \vho was face to face \yith eternal 
life or death? " I feel stupid," he says. He was not 
" stupid " ; but he was as one that is deaf and hears 
not reproach or praise, scarcely even affection, hearing 
indeed no voices of this world, and nothing but one 
voice fronl the next, Tu JJZOltrras se'ul! 
Truly does Dean Church say about the Aþolo.çia 
that its "complete effect as an intelligible \vhole is 
wanting." Difficult as it \vould have been for the 
1110st accurate and ilnpassive of men, such a chronolo- 
gical account of his own spiritual pathology was an 
absolute inlpossibility for N e\\Tman; and we have good 
proof that he himself distrusted what he wrote about 
himself, at least so far as regards the "convictions." 
"opinions," "reasons," "probabilities," and "certi- 
tudes," by which he arrived at his goal: for, what- 
ever the first edition of his Apologia contains on these 
points, the second edition is alnlost sure to alter. Still, 
we are bound to give the fullest examination to ,,-hat 
he says, for the sake of the light that it thro\vs, not 
indeed on the actual facts, but on his character. 
" To be certain, " says thè Apologia, "is to kno\v that 
one knows." To sonle it may perhaps occur that the 
man who can honestly say sinlply "I kno\v," is " cer- 
tain." He nlay be wrong, of course; but in that case he 
will be wrongly "certain." Still, he z's "certain." I f he 
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is not, ,,-hen is he? N e\vrnan replies, "when he knows 
that he kno,vs." Perhaps he nleans that true certainty 
11lust be preceded by reflectIon on \vhat a nlan, before 
reflection. is sonletinles hastily disposed to call his 
" kno\vledge "; and that a lnan often says, "I anl 
certain." ,yhen he oug-ht to say "I think." 'rhis, of 
course, SOll1etinles happens. But the remedy is, to 
adlllit that it happens, and to caution people against 
rashly saying" I an1 certain" ,vhen the right ,vords are 
.. I think." I nstead of doing this, N e\Vnlan gives TIlen 
a test of H certainty" which is \yholly useless and 
largely 11lischievous-the po,ver of saying "I know 
that I know." I t is useless, because children, and posi- 
ti ve people, \vill just as soon say" I know that I know," 
as ,. I kno\v." I t is lnischievous, because overmedita- 
ti ve and self-introspective nlinds will go further, and 
say" I think I 'know that I kno,y,' but how am I to 
i'/lOli.' · I kno,v that I know' ?" And some still more 
subtle intellects, going further still. nlay crave to knoll} 
that they kno'Zv that they " kno\v the) kno\v "-and so 
on ad 'Ïlljinitu11l, with the result of landing thelnselves in 
the port of l{now-nothing, which is only another name 
(in son1e n1inds) for Believe-anything. 
A fe\,," of Newman's sayings about his" convictions " 
at this time, may help to dissipate the impatient irrita- 
tion \,-ith \vhich, at the first vie,,-, even a Protestant 
Inay regard his delay to act upon them and to join the 
Church of Rome. He tells his sister (four days after 
he had resigned his living) that people "should not 
act under" "exciting, tumultuous conviction"; for, " in 
a state of emotion," they cannot "tell whether their 
conyiction is well founded or not. 'They cannot judge 
calmly." That is intelligible. He in1plies also that one 
ought to act on one's convictions when one can" judge 
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calrnly." This feeling \vould be deepened by an inci- 
dent that happened a few days afterwards. The 
inlpetuous Sibthorp--\vho had been so suddenly 
" received" at Oscott, and ,vhom N e\Vnlan had 
described to Bloxanl as the "nlonkey" \vho had cut 
off his tail, and to his congregation as the "brother" 
who had left the English Church because the Church 
had ,. left God "-had suddenly returned to the Church 
of England. The Tractarians "'ere disgusted. I t dis- 
concerted aU their plans and quite shook their confi- 
dence in "tclldilllUS ill Latiu7Jl." All l..ittlenlore 
shrieked at the repentant" brother" as an "apostate," 
,. Ho\y uns p eakably dreadful" "Tites \\Tard to a 
.J , 
Romanist correspondent, "it nlakes one sick to hear of 
it. I hear that quite nloderate people among ourselves 
are extrenlely disgusted!" But \vhile assuring his 
friend that the "brother's " reception among the 
1'ractarians "\vill be of the nlost repulsive character," 
and that the Romanists can " hardly be more shocked 
at it than they are themselves," he also dra\vs a 111 oral 
of delay. 'rhere are "feelings ,,-hich restrain people 
froB1 any change not placed before thenl by Pro- 
'Tidence "; and the force of these feelings the Ronlanists 
ought not "to endeavour to ",Teaken." No doubt 
1\ e\Vnlan felt this all the more keenly because he. too, 
had once had fervid, " exciting," perhaps "tumultuous" 
convictions, of conversion and salvation, as an Evan- 
gelical ; and these he had been forced to give up. His 
feeling ,,-as" I thought myself right then; ho,,' \yas I 
to be certain that I \yas right no\v ? ,. 



 162. Fear of " a j'udicial delusion " 
Over and above this, for the first time, there appears 
a still darker spectre :-the very shadow of Satan, 
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darkening his soul and whispering to hinl that all these 
anxieties and distresses Blight be visitations of the 
wrath of God, who nlight be punishing him for sonle 
secret sin, visiting hinl \vith judicial blindness, * and 
telllpting hinI to quit the Church of his fathers, to leave 
the great \vork to \vhich he had devoted his life, and 
to go he kne,v not whithèr-and all for naught except 
perhaps to driye hinI into ultinIate atheisnl. The first 
clear synIptonl of this terror is in a letter of November 
T 8-1-3, in \vhich he ,yarns a correspondent that "the 
EnelllY, " ,,,
ho "has tenIptations for all states, all 
occasions," can H turn ,,-hatever "ye do, whatever \ve 
do Bot do, into a tenIptation, as "-the sinIi1e is in- 
structivelv characteristic-" a skilful rhetoriLian turns 
anything into an argulllent.)) This helps us to under- 
stand-and surely to synlpathize ,yith-the intense 
agony of spirit in \vhich N e\Vl1Ian ,,-as dragged to his 
ul tinlate decision. I n October 1843 he told :\1 anning 
that all the events that had follo\ved Tract go had not 
been the cause of his" state of opinion.)) They \vere 
only, he says, " keen stinIulants and \veighty confirllla- 
tions of a conviction forced upon nIe, 
.hile engaged ill 
the course of (illt),." He adds" this last circumstance 
is a fact \yhich has never, I think, conle before nIe, till 
no'v that I ,,-rite to you." \"'"hat he meant by the last 
sentence is, that if he had g-OllC out of his 'loa)' to study 
Athanasius and Leo, the" ghost" of Ronle might have 
been l1Iore plausibly supposed to have conle ,. fronl 
belo\v," but since he did it "in the course of duty,)) 
that theory \vas the less probable. To the sanle cor- 
respondent he explains that he has nothing to reproach 
himself \vith, in the l11atter of ilnpatience, and that he 
trusts God will keep hinl " fronl hasty acts or resolyes 
with a doubtful conscience.)) The letter ends \yith 
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,,'ords that explain ho\v much N ewnlan's l11ind rested 
(for its conclusions) on external tokens, such as the 
atti tude of friends, their expectations that he \yould 
join the Church of Ronle, their inability to express 
surprise, or to charge hinl with ",vilfulness," and 
so on :- 


" This I aIn sure of, that such interposition as yours, kind as it is 
only does what you would consider hann. It 11lake
 ll1e realise n1Y 
own views to myself; it makes 11le see their consistency; it assures 
me of 11lY own deliberateness; it suggests to lne the traces of a Pro- 
vidential Hand; it takes away the pain of disclosures: it relieves me 
of a heavy secret." 


I n May 1844 he \vrÌtes to his sister :- 


.. Unless anything happened which I considered a Divine call, and 
beyond all calculation, I never should take anyone by surprise, and 
therefore you need not alarm yourself as if anything were happening. 
But if I judge of the future by the past, and when I recollect the 
long tinle, now nearly five years, that certain views and feelings haye 
been nlore or less fanliliar to lne, and sOll1etin1es pressing on lne, it 
would seenl as if anything nlight happen." 


He adds that these "vie\\>"s and feelings" are very 
nluch clearer and stronger than they were even a year 
ago. A few days after\vards (3 June) he assures her 
that the cheerfulness that has so startled sonle of her 
friends ,yho have been visiting him, is not put on ; he 
thanks God that he is "cheerful," "though it so 
entirely depends on H inl that I might be cast dO\\Tn 
for good and all any day." A fe,v days after\\iards, he 
111USt have been in the spiritual depths again. For 
]{eble ,yrites about an idea peryading N e,yn1an'S last 
letter to hinl, that if, after all, he should be al1o,,,-ed to be 
erroneous in his judgnlent, it ,voltld be "equivalent to 
judicial blindness." "I do not exactly see," continues 
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I,-eble, "why you should assunle this, unless the error 
\vere supposed deadly, or fundall1ental. I can inlaginc 
there ll1ight be a providential purpose in allo\\'ing even 
a saint to I1listake the degree of har111 in c0l11111unicating 
\vith, or separating frol11, a particular portion of Christ's 
people." Here, surely, ,vas a strong inducel1lent to 
join the Church of Ronle. No Ronlanist '\íould say 
that a 111an nlight be fulfilling H a providential pur- 
pose" in " mistaking the degree of harnl " in ,. separat- 
ing fro 111 " the Church of ROllle; yet I,-eble nlakes 
this adnlission, as regards a ll1an ., separating froln" 
the Church of England. Since, then, N e'VI11an longed 
above all things to be "safe" (at least approxilnately ; 
fe\v, or none, in his opinion, could be really "safe" 
in this '''"0 rId ); since the Anglican Church, speaking 
through his spiritual director, I(eble, virtually aclnlitted 
that he would be safe in Ronle; and since the ROlllan 
Church seenlecl sure to asseverate that (,vith his light 
and convictions) he \yould be safe nowhere but in 
Ronle--\\Thy did he delay? Perhaps, because of 
Keble's postscript: (( P.S. Of course you nlake 
allowance for the longing to be at rest, as a secondary 
influence possible in your case." 
That P.S. \vas ,veIl meant; but, in its effects, it ""as 
a cruel cut and must have pierced deep. IT p to this 
tillle, 
 eWll1an had been able to think of his future 
conversion as a sacrifice, and to reckon the prospects, 
associations, plans, comforts, friendships, that he was 
giving up; and every such pleasant tie to be painfully 
snapped would be an additional proof of his sincerity, 
and of the depth and permanence of the convictions 
on which he proposed to act. But now, I{eble had 
pointed out a new" temptation," and one perhaps that 
,vas the greatest of all,-the longing to be at rest froll1 
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wearing doubts, to bathe his soul in spiritual peace 
at any cost. This nlust have n1ade N e\vman distrust 
hil11self and ,. his 0\\7n feelings" more than ever. l\Iight 
it not be that the Enemy-that "skilful rhetorician "- 
",.as tempting hinl to Ronle with the bait of \vhat he 
prized nlost of all, peace for his troubled conscience? 
Cast back into asceticisnl as the only test of sincerit) , 
he redoubled his self-mortifications to the endangering 
of his health, till a serious warning fronl his physician 
forced hinl to desist. H is reply to Keble is not printed. 
But a letter, three rTIonths afterwards, sho\vs its effect. 
I n the sick-chanlber of his friend Bowden, he neither 
dared to say that he knew that he knew, nor even that 
he felt that he felt. He dzd feel. But he did not trust 
his own heart enough to believe it. He writes again 
and again frorn Bo\vden's house. \Vhen he first wrotc, 
Bowden \vas dying. Newman seems to have received 
his friend's last words on the previous day, and had then 
said that he "neyer had had pain like the present" ; 
now he doubts it; "One forgets past feelings" : "I 
suppose it is not so." But he prays to "be kept fron1 
gloonl and ill-terl1per." * I n losing hinl he seenlS to 
lose Oxford. " \Ve used to live," he says, "in each 
other's rooms as undergraduates, and men used to nlis- 
take our n;-lll1es and call us by each other's. \ \Then he 
n1arried he used to n1ake a like rnistake hil11self, and 
call me Elizabeth and her N e\\'nlan. And no"'
 for 
several years past, though loving hinl with all 111Y 
heart, I have shrunk fronl him, feeling that I had 
. . " 
opInIons. . . . . 
Two days afterwards, his friend having passed a\vay, 
he is "full of wrong and miserable feelings. " Yet 
\vhen he sees Bo\vden's little children finùing quite a 
solace for their pain in the Daily Prayer," it is inlpos- 
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sible not to feel more at ease in our Church, as at least 
a sort of Zoar." Zoar! He knew his Bible far too 
'V\t?ell not to be cut to the heart inlnlediately afterwards 
by the very ".ord of conlfort that he had sunlnloned to 
his aid! It \vas an evil omen that he should conlpare 
himself to the unconsciously incestuous Lot. He tries 
to ayert the 011len by an inlmediate prayer: "Only 
IDay \ve be kept fronl unla\vful security, lest we have 
l\Ioab and .i\nlnlon for our progeny, the enenlies of 
Israel." I t was under these deepening shado\vs of 
self-reproach that he \vrote his last letter, fresh fro111 
the last sight of his second self laid out for burial. 
How pitiful a change it is, when, in our home, or in 
the house of an intinlate friend, S011le \vell-known room, 
,vith all its furn iture and belongings, endeared to us by 
a thousand s".eet, failliliar, and vernacular associations, 
beconles at once transnluted into an unfanliliar temple 
of Death, everything in it the same, except-one! 
To that bitter sense of pitifulness ".as now added this 
far deeper pang, that Newman, even as he sobbed 
over the coffin, felt so chilled and paralysed in heart 
that he could not feel that he felt, or be sure that he 
loved his dearest friend. "He lies in a room I have 
known these twenty-four years. . . . And there lies 
no\v nlY oldest friend, so dear to 11le-and I, \vith so 
little faith or hope, as dead as a stone, and detesting 
Inyself. " 



 163. The zuhitc flag" 
i\S the year 1844 drew to an end, both the necessity. 
and the pain, of taking sonle step beca111e nlore 
pressing. He was \vaiting for a sign, and Providence 
sent none; nothing at least that has been thought 
\yorthy of inclusion in K ewnlan's letters at the time, 
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though something did occur on \vhich Newman was 
destined to lay stress in the follo,ving year. On 24 
] une, a n10nk, Dominic by name, a Passionist, was 
passing through Oxford, and can1e to see Littlemore. 
N e,vman took him to the Church, and the monk 
offered up prayer there. \Vhat he prayed for might 
be guessed. \Vhat he said, might be afterwards 
ren1embered as an omen. I t ,vas a play on "Little- 
more" :-" A little 1Jzore grace, and then the consun1- 
n1ation." I n Loss and Gain Newman after"yards. 
under fictitious names, told the early story of this 
Father :- 


"On the Apennines, near Viterbo, there dwelt a shepherd boy, In 
the first years of this century, whose n1ind had early been drawn 
heavenward; and one day, as he prayed before an image of the 
l\Iadonna, he felt a vivid intin1ation that he was to preach the Gospel 
under the northern sky. There appeared no Ineans by which a 
R0111an peasant should be turned into a Inissionary; nor did the 
prospect open, when this youth found hin1self, first, a lay brother, 
then a Father, in the Congregation of the Passion. Yet, though no 
external n1eans appeared, the inward in1pression did not fade-on the 
contrary it becan1e n10re definite: and, in process of tin1e, instead of 
the dÏ1n north, England was engraven on his heart. And, strange 
to say, as years went on, without his seeking, for he was sinlply 
under obedience, our peasant found hin1self at length upon the very 
'Shore of the storn1Y Northern Sea, whence Cæsar of old looked out 
for a new world to conquer; yet that he should cross the Strait was 
'Still as little likely as before. But the day came, not, however, by 
any determination of his own, but by the san1e Providence which. 
thirty years before, had given hÏ1n the intÏ1nation of it." 


Nothing seemed to have come of the Father's visit at 
the time. And if Providence had sent some more 
obvious" sign," or if the" ghost" of Rome could only 
have appeared the third time, with the same cogent 
and majestical aspect as before, nothing perhaps ever 
,vould have con1e of it. But the reader must have 
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studied these pages in vain if he is unprepared to find 
that, before many months are past, weary with waiting 
for some more definite token of God's will, Newman 
will recall the simple earnest piety of this Passionist, 
and his vivid "intimations," and his "inward impres- 
sions," and the strange fulfilment of his aspirations by 
"Providence," and his coming to Littlemore on that 
day of all days which is sacred to St.John the Baþtist, 
who presides over c01zversions. 
For the present, however, not seeing perhaps any- 
thing special in Father Dominic, nor anything else 
around him, Newman was wrapped in so thick a gloom 
that, for the first time in his life, he began to suspect 
even his loving and much-loved sister of not sympa- 
thizing with him. He could not understand her 
position. He did not know how bewildering some of 
his half confessions and quasi-confidences were, and 
how difficult they were to follow and to respond to, 
without perhaps doing hin1 harm by encouraging him 
in distressing fancies and in mere self-imaginations- 
put on paper perhaps to-night, and gone next n10rning. 
His sister Harriett, when she was bewildered, very 
plainly wrote back asking him "to be candid": 
Jemima, not venturing to do this, lovingly passed over 
some things that she thought it best to ignore. N ew- 
man refused to let her ignore them, and complained of 
her for ignoring them. Elsewhere he has shown 
traces of this querulous asperity to others. If people 
assumed that he was going to Rome, he complained 
that they were driving him to Rome ; if others could 
not believe that he was going Romeward, he, still more 
wildly, imputes to them the fault of blindness and over- 

anguineness. But the last stage of unreason is clearly 
reached when so affectionate a brother could be so 
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inconsiderately unreasonable \vith so loving and so clear- 
headed a sister. The letter that reveals this state of 
mind reveals also that, so far as "conviction" is con- 
cerned, he is in Rome already: "I cannot make out 
that I have any n10tive but a sense ûf indefinite risk to 
my soul in remaining where I am. A clear conviction 
of the substantial identity of Christianity and the 
Roman system has now been on my mind for a full 
three years. I t is more than five years since the 
conviction first came on me, though I struggled against 
it and overcame it." 
He adds (using "feelings JJ here in a special sense, 
for he has told us that his "views and feelings" tend 
towards Rome) that "all" his "feelings and \vishes are 
against change." And he was right, with the exception 
of that one "feeling and wish JJ which Keble had men- 
tioned, the "wish" for peace and the "feeling" that 
Rome alone could give it. Still, he adds, "unless 
something occurs which I cannot anticipate, I have no 
intention of an early step even now. . . . What keeps 
me here is the desire of giving every chance of finding 
out if I am under the power of a delusion. . . . I say 
to myself, 'What have I done to be given up to a 
delusion, if it be one?' JJ What, indeed, had he 
done? And \vhat n1ust have been his notions of God 
that he could suppose that the Supremely Just had 
treated hin1 with such supreme injustice? * However, 
in order to give some kind of consistent and logical 
answer to these self-questionings about "delusion," he 
resolved to send Keble a diary of his acts and thoughts 
in order that the latter might decide whether he real1y 
was. under such a sentence of damnation. Such 
a record of his spiritual symptoms, sent continuously 
for some weeks or months, convinced Keble, and went 
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some \vay to,yards convincing N eWDlan, that he ,vas 
not under a heaven-sent "judicial delusion," and 
thus helped to remove one more obstacle bet\veen hin1 
and the haven for ,yhich he destined himself. 
Still, he dares not act. The (( unsettlement of quiet 
people" which his change of religion might produce, is, 
he now admits, "quite a reason for not n10ving ,,
ithout 
a clear and settled conviction that to n10ve is a duty." 
But has he not before told us that he has a "clear 
conviction," and has had it for "full three years," that 
the Roman systenl is substantially identical with 
Christianitv? The fact was that he still shrank fronl 
J 
the aln10st unpardonable sin of (( private judgment," or, 
in other ,vords, "the nuisance of taking steps" in any 
religious matter. He does not ,vonder that a change 
of religion subjects a man to the imputation of SOD1e 
",vrong motive." No man has the right to take so 
a\\Tful a step silnply because he " thinks himself right" ! 
A change of religion" is the necessary consequence of 
his thinking himself right; and I fuHy allo,v that the 
01lUS þrobandi that he is not so influenced lies ,vith the 
person influenced." Then he gives his sister his views 
of the Anglican Church. Even Roman divines all 0"- 
"to a Church in schism, which has the Apostolical Suc- 
cession, and the fight form of consecrating the sacra- 
ll1ents, very large privileges. Theyallo,y that Baptisn1 
has the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the Eucharist the 
Real presence. \Vhat they deny to such a Church is 
the power of iJJzþartz.llg these gifts. They say that the 
grace is locked up, though present, and is not fruitful 
to the souls of individuals." Ho\v changed, this N e,,-- 
man, from the old Newman who once discoursed with 
such point and ,vit about "sound Church-of-England- 
ism" "standing on one leg," ,vhen he can thus gravely 
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descant upon the ecclesiastical position of a spiritual 
:\Iother "'Tho has food for her children, but it is locked 
up, and she has no key! And how deeply Blust he 
have distrusted himself, not to have exchanged at once 
\vhat he deenled to be possibly a honle of inlposture, 
for what \vas-so at least he ","as convinced-the home 
of the very truth! 
I n despair of a "sign," N e\vman seenlS at last to 
have determined to be guided by a comparatively 
sl11all coincidence. He \yould \vait for" seven" * years 
-seven being a sacred nunlber-from the time when 
the "ghost" first appeared to hinl. By that tilne, 
if his convictions \vere not changed, he wTould 
join the Church of Rome. 
Ieanwhile he would 
spend the interval in \vorking out on paper his theory 
of Developlnents in religion. He \\Tould endeavour to 
sho\y ho\v the Ronlan systenl) instead of being a collec- 
tion of arbitrary and sacerdotal fictions, ,vas an organic 
gro\vth developed by Providence. To publish this 
\vould take him till 1846. Then he \vould decide-or 
rather he hoped that Providence \vould decide for 
hinl. 
I n the first edition of the Aþolog-ia he puts it thus, 
., I determined to \vrite an Essay on Doctrinal 
Developnlent; and then, if at the end of it my con- 
victions \vere not wTeaker, to make up my lllind to seek 
admission into her fold." "Determined to make up 
nlY lllind" is a curious expression; but it is in accord- 
ance \vith all that \\"e kno\\" about 
 e\Vl11an. " 
Iaking 
up his mind," in nlatters of religion, ,vas, "'Tith him, 
equivalent to " leaping." I t ,vas not a deliberate act. 
\Vhat he says, then, e;{presses \vhat he llleant: "I 
deternlined to take the leap." In the second edition 
it runs thus, " I canle to the resolution . . . of taking 
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the necessary steps for adlnission into her fold." Both 
editions, however, nlake it clear that the Essay was 
not intended to convince hinlself of the clainls of the 
Church of Ronle; it was merely to ensure deliberation 
upon his present convictions. He was convinced 
already. I t was to satisfy his conscience, not his 
reason, that he went through this (logically speaking) 
superfluous task of accunlulating probabilities. \Vhat 
he felt ,vas, that such an occupation as this, being a 
kind of duty, placed hinl in the best position for 
hearing the voice of conscience and ascertaining her 
will. He \vas ready to accept her terms at once if she 
would but let hinl know thenl. Thus regarded, the 
book \\Tould be a kind of flag of truce, a proposal to 
negotiate \\-ith conscience so far as this, that she would 
at least signify her will. That done, he ,vould sur- 
render at discretion. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 


\VAVING THE 'YHITE FLAG 



 164. The Essay 01l DoctrÙzal Develoþ1Jzellt 
SINCE the Essay 01Z Doctrinal DeveloþJJzent did not 
produce in its author convictions which have been 
shown to have previously existed, a detailed criticism 
of it here would be out of place. Little more need be 
said about it, so far as it bears upon his conversion. 
than that he succeeded in making out such a case for 
Rome that he left his previous convictions no weaker. 
apparently even stronger, than before. But one or 
two specimens of the argument may be useful, as 
illustrations of his condition of mind during this period 
of expectation. I shall give some of those which seenl 
to show Newman at his best. 
The Essay deals with the Notes of the Church and 
shows that Rome has these Notes. One of these is 
the Note of Logical Sequence; and here, if you con- 
cede to Newman his mechanical principle of the nature 
of the Forgiveness of Sins, you are led on to the 
acknowledgment of " Monastic Rule" as the perfection 
of Christian life, with a subtlety of gradation and 
logical cogency, \vhich shows the author to great 
advantage. Newman regards forgiveness as an estate, 
so to speak, conveyable by God to man upon arbitrary 
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, 
conditions, one of \vhich is the Sacrament of Baptism 
which washes away sins. \Vhat, then, as to sins after 
Baptislll? Are they unpardonable? That would be 
too shocking. Hence, the Church nlust have the 
power to pardon. But there lllust be conditions, as 
before. Hence sprang four degrees of penance, 
through which offende
s had to pass in order to obtain 
reconciliation. Then rose the question, Are these 
penances mere outward signs of inward contrition? If 
so, they nlight be dispensed ,vith, as soon as true 
repentance was discovered. N e\vrnan does not clearly 
show \vhy this should not be done; but if it could be 
dispensed with, penance would seell1 to fall from its 
sacramental footing. He points out that the Fathers 
considered penance more than an outward sign; it \vas 
an expiation, an act done directly to"
ards God and a 
Ineans of averting H is anger. Penance, therefore, is 
of the nature of a "satisfaction" to God, paying to 
Hin1 so much pain as a means of propitiating Hinl. 
But what if a man dies before he has paid this debt 
of pain; is he lost for ever? That again, would be 
too shocking. Therefore there lllUSt be a means of 
paying God that "satisfaction " hereafter. Hence 
arises the logical need of a Purgatory. But the lllan 
,vho is once convinced" that sin must have its punish- 
111ent, here or hereafter . . . . who believes that suffer 
he must, and that delayed punishment is the greater 
. . . . has \vithin his breast a source of greatness, 
self-denial, heroism." The inference appears to be 
that (in view of heavenly cOlllpensations) he ",-ill be 
absolutely indifferent to earthly pains and worldly 
lllotives, and that the actions accomplished in this 
spirit will be, according to the heading of this section, 
4' meritorious works." But if we wish for a course of 
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" ll1eritorious \vorks," \vhere can \ve find it better than 
in "the Jlonastic Rule"? Thus, by an easy, s11100th 
descent of Logical Sequence, we are led on from the 
Dogll1a of Forgiveness to the Doglna of Pardons, and 
from Pardons to Penances, and thence to Satisfactions, 
and so to Purgatory, and then to l\Ieritorious \\T orks, 
and finally to the l\lonastic Rule :-\vhich itself 
culminates in the greatest and highest " penance:' or 
., satisfaction," that man can pay to God, the surrender 
of the mind, the intellect, the understanding, and the 
\vill, to some ecclesiastical superior: for" it may fairly 
be questioned \vhether, in an intellectual age, \vhen 
fi.eedorl1 both of thought and of action is so dearly 
prized, a greater penance can be devised for the 
soldiers of Christ than the absolute surrender of 
judgnlent and \vill to the cOll1n1and of another." 
All this sYll1metrical and subtly-connected fabric 
collapses like a house of cards if \ve reflect for a single 
1110ment that forgiyeness of sins, \vhether bet\veen ll1an 
and man or bet\veen ll1an and God, is nothing but d 
spiritual process, and that no bodily pains, nor material 
penalties, inflicted or remitted, have any essential 
connection with it. But grant Newman's theory 
of forgiveness, and then--as the ancient false 
dstronomy led on its supporters to their "eccentrics" 
and" epicycles': in order to "save the phenomena"- 
so the reader is led to adopt first this, and then that, 
ùevelopment, in order to make things square and 
clear; and the result is a mechanical conclusion \vorthy 
of the ll1echanical premiss. 
On other Notes \ve cannot d\\gell here. But the 
reader can in1agine for himself ho\\? easily the Note 
of "Anticipation of the Future" \vill sho\v that the 
Church consistently maintained against heretics, first, 
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that lVlatter ,vas susceptible of divine grace; and 
hence, later on, that reverence is due to saintly bodies, 
and relics; and that miracles may be wrought by then1. 
The Note of "Preservative Additions," also, bids us 
not pass over the staten1ent that the worship of the 
Virgin preserved the worship of the Son; and the 
frank avowal that "love" is not an initial principle of 
the Gospel, but a develoþJlzcllt, protecting, but not 
superseding, the initial "fear." 



 16 5. 


7fiirlzual! and Hare 011 this EssaJI 


Of course, the right of innovation, inlplied in this 
Essay, is irreconcilable with the claims of antiquity. 
Hence, as Bishop Thirlwall says, we have to enquire 
who, beside the Author of Revelation, has authority 
thus to innovate: 


",A.nd then we soon find ourselves drawn into a vicious circle. 
For the existence of this authority is no more explicitly attested, 
either by Scripture or Tradition, than any of the doctrines which 
rest upon its sanction. It 111ust therefore witness to itself, and hang 
self-supported, like the prophet's tomb in the lying legend. For 
those .who have been trained to look up to it with unquestioning 
veneration, this absence of all external warrant n1ay create no diffi- 
.culty. To then1 it may be sufficient to say, that t 'belief is in itself 
better than unbelief; that it is safer to believe; that we n1ust begin 
with believing, and that conviction wiU foUow; that, as for the rea- 
sons of believing, they are for the n10st part implicit, and but slightly 
recognized by the n1ind that is under their influence; that they con- 
sist n10reover rather of presumptions and guesses, ventures after the 
truth, than of accurate proofs, and that probable arguments are 
sufficient for conclusions which we even elnbrace as most certain and 
turn to the 1110st Ï1nportant uses.' 
"But for anyone who has not been subject to the influence of 
such associations, who is required to n1ake a deliberate choice, and 
to stake his all upon the adoption of a new belief, to content hin1self 
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with such' presumptions and guesses, and ,-entures after the truth' 
as those which fonn the best substitute this author has to offer for 
'accurate proofs,' would argue a want either of judglnent or of 
seriousness, which it Inay be hoped will not often be found in that 
class of readers for which his work is designed. N or will that singu- 
lar combination of the extremes of scepticism and credulity which it 
exhibits in a degree aln10st without precedent, recommend it to 
those who value either freedon1 of thought or earnestness of faith. 
To minds constituted and predisposed like his own, it may un- 
doubtedly minister a welcon1e plea for yielding to that sentimental 
.and imaginative bias, which, as I expressed my belief in my last 
Charge with regard to other cases, appears to have been the real 
cause of his own secession, and which alone enables us to reconcile 
the respect due to his abilities and attainments, with the esteen1 which 
we should wish to feel for his character." 


On the detailed proofs and allegations in the De- 
veloþJJze1lt we cannot dwell; but a good authority 
has pronounced a verdict which, if correct, would place 
it almost below the level of the EssaJI 01Z Ecclesiastical 
Miracles. Archdeacon Hare comments on one error, 
not so much for the error itself as for its exenlplification 
of Newman's method of piling superstructure of infer- 
ence on no foundation. " The See of St. Hippolytus," 
writes Newman, "as if he belonged to all places in the 
Drbis terrarlt111, cannot be located, and is variously 
placed in the neighbourhood of Rome and in Arabia." 
N ow it is generally recognized that the notion of a See 
" in Arabia" arose from a mis-translation, and has no 
foundation in fact. But suppose it true; what would 
follow? This sinlply: that authorities were at vari- 
ance as to the See of H ippolytus. But N ewnlan uses 
it as one anlong other proofs that all Bishoþs oj' the 
Chu1'cll þossessed "a þower esse 1l tia ll; 1 eèuJllellical !" 
A single inference of such a nature is worse than a 
score of slight inaccuracies, and goes sonle way to 
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justify Hare's severe description of a recipe for a 
" Development :" " Take a sentence or two here and 
there fronl this Father, and a couple of expressions 
frolll another, add half a canon of this Council, a couple 
of incidents out of SOllle ecclesiastical historian, an 
anecdote frolll a chronicler, two conjectures of some 
critic, and half-a-dozen drachnls of a schoolman, lllix 
thenl up in rhetoric quallt. suff., and shake them well 
together,-and thus we get at a theological develop- 
111ent." 



 ] 66. Its rhetorical skill 


The sonlewhat bitter criticism just quoted allo\vs the 
Essay the praise of a persuasive style. And certainly, 
\vhatever may have been the anlount of cerebral or 
spiritual excitenlent under which N e\Vnlan was labour- 
ing during its conlPosition, no injurious effect is per- 
ceptible on his rhetorical power. N ever perhaps has 
that been more vividly exenlplified than in the fanlous 
passage in \vhich he conl111ents upon the imputations 
brought by the \vorld against the Roman Church as 
being superstitious, deceitful, and morally corrupt. 
These things, he argues, have ever been a 1\ ote of 
the Church. They are, therefore, a proof, not that the 
Church of Rome is false, but that it is the true Church. 
How lightly, beneath his spel1, do we incline, at first, 
to think it alll10st obvious that, since the Pagan N ero- 
nian empire scorned and despised the Church, therefore 
the Christian Victorian empire nlay naturally scorn 
and despise it too! 
But the best way to appreciate the nlarvellous sleight 
of the rhetorical hand \vill be to place that passage by 
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the side of another froin the Lectures "On the Present 
Position of Catholics in England," which proves just 
the opposite. The former says, in effect, "Of course 
everyone that is not in the Church of Rome fails to 
recognize her true nature. It \yas so fron1 the begin- 
ning; it needs n1ust be so no\v." The latter, "Of 
course everyone, except our insular English selves, 
recognizes the true nature of the Church of Rome. 
Even infidels see it. \Vhat fools tbe English must be 
that they alone fail to see it and remain outside her 
pale! " 


" DEVELOP:\IEXT." 


" If there is a forn1 of Christi- 
anity now in the world which is 
accused of gross superstition, of 
borrowing its rites and custOlllS 
fron1 the heathen, and of ascribing 
to fonns and ceremonies an oc- 
cult virtue; a religion which is 
.considered to burden and enslave 
the mind by its requisitions, to 
address itself to the weak-minded 
and ignorant, to be supported by 
sophistry and Ì1nposture, and to 
contradict reason and exalt n1ere 
irrational faith ;-a religion which 
impresses on the serious n1ind 
very distressing views of the guilt 
and consequences of sin, sets 
upon the minute acts of the day, 
one by one, their definite value 
for praise or blan1e, and thus 
casts a grave shadow over the 
future ;-a religion which holds 
up to admiration the surrender 
of wealth, and disables serious 


" LECTURES." 


"Considering, what is as un- 
deniable a fact as that there is 
a country called France, or an 
ocean called the Atlantic, the 
actual extent, the renown, and 
the n1anifold influence of the 
Catholic religion, - considering 
that it surpasses in territory and 
in population any other Christian 
conlmunion, nay, surpasses thelll 
all put together, - considering 
that it is the religion of two hun- 
dred n1illions of souls, that it is 
found in every quarter of the 
globe, that it penetrates into all 
classes of the social body, that it 
is received by entire nations, that 
it is so n1ultifonll in its institu- 
tions, and so exuberant in its 
developn1ents, an.d so fresh in its 
resources. as any tolerable know- 
ledge of it will be sure to bring 
home to our minds,-that it has 
been the creed of men the n10st 
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persons fronl enjoying it if they 
would ; -a religion -the doc- 
trines of which, be they good or 
bad, are to the generality of men 
unknown; which is considered to 
bear on its very surface signs of 
folly and falsehood so distinct 
that a glance suffices to judge of 
it, and careful exaillination is 
preposterous; which is felt to be 
so sÏ1nply bad, that it Inay be 
calu111niated at hazard and at 
pleasure, it being nothing but ab- 
surdity to stand upon the accu- 
rate distribution of its guilt an10ng 
its particular acts, or painfully to 
deternline how far this or that 
story is literally true, what lllust 
be allowed in can dour, or what is 
in1probable, or what cuts two 
ways, or what is not proved, or 
what may be plausibly defended; 
-a religion such, that men look 
at a convert to it with a feeling 
which no other sect raises, ex- 
cept Judaism, Socialism, or 1\1or- 
monislll, with curiosity, suspicion, 
fear, disgust, as the case may be, 
as if something strange had befal- 
len hinl, as if he had had an 
initiation into a lllystery, and had 
COlne into COllllllunion with 
dreadful influences, as if he were 
now one of a confederacy which 
claimed hin1, absorbed hin), 
stripped him of his personality, 
reduced him to a mere organ or 
instruillent of a whole ;-a re- 
ligion which nlen hate as pro- 
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profound and the 1110St refined, 
and the source of works the most 
beneficial, the 1110St arduous, and 
the Inost beautiful; and, more- 
over, considering that, thus ubi- 
quitous, thus cOlnmanding, thus 
intellectual, thus energetic, thus 
efficient, it has remained one and 
the same for centuries,-con- 
sidering that all this 111ust be 
owned by its most virulent 
enemies, explain it how they will ; 
-surely it is a phenonlenon the 
1110St astounding, that a nation 
like our own, should so nlanage 
to hide this fact fronl their nlinds, 
- as habitually to scorn, and 
ridicule, and abhor, the pro- 
fessors of that religion. 'Vas 
there ever such an instance of 
self-sufficient, dense, and ridicu- 
lous bigotry, as that which rises 
up anù walls in the Ininds of our 
fellow-countrymen froln all know- 
ledge of one of the most renlark- 
able phenomena, which the his- 
tory of the world has seen? 'This 
broad fact of Catholicis1l1, as real 
as the continent of Alnerica, or 
the :\1ilky 'Vay, which they can- 
not deny, Englishn1en will not 
entertain; they shut their eyes, 
they thrust their heads into the 
sand, and try to get rid of a great 
vision, a great reality, under the 
nan1e of Popery ;-they will not 
recognize, what infidels recognize 
as well as Catholics, the vastness, 
the grandeur, the splendour, the 
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" DEVELOPMENT." 
selytizing, anti-social, revolution- 
ary, as dividing families, separat- 
ing chief friends, corrupting the 
maxims of government, Inaking 
a mock at law, dissolving the em- 
pire, the enemy of human nature, 
and a 'conspirator against its 
rights and privileges': --3. re- 
]igion which they consider the 
champion and instrument of 
darkness, and a pollution calling 
down upon the land the anger of 
heaven ;-a religion which they 
associate with intrigue and con- 
spiracy, which they speak about 
in whispers, which they detect by 
anticipation in whatever goes 
wrong, and to which they impute 
whatever is unaccountable;-a 
religion the very nan1e of which 
they cast out as evil, and use 
simply as a bad epithet, and 
which from the impulse of self- 
preservation they would persecute 
if they could; if there be such a 
religion now in the world, it is 
not unlike Christianity a 
 that 
same world viewed it when first 
it came forth from its Divine 
Author. " 


" LECTURES." 


loveliness of the n1anifestations 
of this time-honoured ecclesiasti 
cal confederation." 



 16 7 

 


" He did 1lot illtend to work out allY þrobleJJl H 


I t is an extraordinary instance of the thoroughness 
and depth of Newman's self-deception to find him- 
notwithstanding, and in the midst of, these splendid 
displays of misleading rhetoric-imitating the language 
of Socrates, who, having no religious issues at stake and 
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nothing but the truth to seek, really did follo\v \vith 
single-hearted devotion \vherever pitiless Logic led him. 
And N e\vman actually thinks he is doing the sanle 
thing: "\V e cannot nlanage our argunlent and have 
as nluch of it as ,ve please and no more." Never \vas 
pantomimic sword of lath Inore "manageable" and 
capable of producing more sudden transforn1ations 
than argument in N e\Vnlan' shands. 
After perusing, with Iningled admiration and repul- 
sion, sonle of his lllOSt brilliant displays, \ve feel inclined 
to be no longer irritated \vith him for his morbid, rest- 
less self-suspicions, and to understand ,vith almost 
painful clearness ,vhy he likened the Tempter to a 
"skilful rhetorician," \vho "can turn anything into an 
argulllent." Light is thro,vn then upon SOllle of his 
perplexing sayings, ,yhich not only bid us believe first 
and conviction \vill follo,v, but also \yarn us that \ve 
cannot be said to believe even that about ,vhich we 
have no doubt, until our minds are familiarised with it. 
Except as " fanliliarising" him \vith vie,vs of \yhich he 
\vas "convinced" already, this Essay seems unfitted 
to produce any influence. I t might, indeed, suggest 
to him that the Ronlan system \vas largely adapted to 
the infirnlities of hUlllan nature; that in certain periods 
of history, and especially anlong the nations of the 
South, it had ",vorked" \yell, or at all events had 
worked very grand and imposing ecclesiastical results. 
But vlhat sort of argunlent was this? An argument 
appealing, not only to the weaknesses and moral 
infirmities of mankind, but also-which ,vas far worse 
-to private judglnent, and to experience. Such a 
vie,,,, of the Roman Church could do no n10re than 
represent to his mind, somewhat more vividly than 
before, the connected subtlety, yet breadth, the sym- 
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metry of organic gro\vth, the unity of vital principle, 
in the development of medieval fronl Christian Anti- 
quity. But this, upon reflection, he must have per- 
ceived to be an appeal to the Imagination, not to the 
faculty that produces intellectual conyictions. Hence 
our study of the Essay itself drives us to the conclusion 
to \vhich external evidence has pointed, viz., that 
N e\\7man, in ,vriting it, ,vas simply spending his tinle 
in \vhat seemed a pious manner, likely to be acceptable 
to God, and thereby to hasten the coming of that 
" sign" for which his soul panted, as for water in a dry 
desert. The testimony of his brother-in-law comes 
in aptly here to prove that \ve are doing him no 
injustice. 
"I cannot remember," says 
1r. E. T. l\Iozley, 
"when, or how, Newman told me-what must haye 
been in his own anticipation-that, if I was ever to go 
over, it would be
 and indeed ought to be, by a supe- 
rior act of volition over-ruling and containing t nlY 
o\vn. The Almighty would give me the opportunity, 
and the call, as well as the power and mode, of con- 
version. . . . I could not realise his sitting do\vn 
deliberately to give two years to working out the 
problem. The fact \vas he did not intend to work out 
allY þroble'JJl at all, but to wait for further Light fron1 
his Heavenly guide." 
This probably represents the facts-except in one 
point, \vhich is little more than a matter of words. It 
,vill be remembered that N e,vman professed to believe 
in God and in Christianity upon accumulated prob- 
abilities, \vhich someho\v or other-as \vater at a 
certain point becomes steam-\vere, at a certain stage 
to be converted by Divine aid into certitude. So far, 
then, as the composition of this Essay could help hinl 
VOL. II C C 
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to accumulate "probabilities," that is to say, "pre- 
sumptions, guesses, ventures after the truth, rather than 
accurate proofs,"-if this was working out a problem, 
then to work out a problem was really N e\vman's 
intention. He would take up pen and paper and \\york 
away at "presumptions, guesses, and ventures after 
truth"; not that, at this stage, he had any faith in 
them; but it was an act of obedience to a Divine 
ordinance. If he was caught, as it were, thus, pen in 
hand, co-operating with God in the attenlpt to "arrive 
at certitude by accumulated probabilities," God would 
be all the nlore likely to say suddenly to him, by means 
of SOOle sudden" omen " or "sign," at some appointed 
.instant, "N ow you are certain." And then he 
'ä1oult! be certain. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 


SURREXDER AT DISCRET[O
 



 168. Still '((Jaiting for a "sign" 
l\fONTH after l110nth of 1845 passed away, adding 
yet page after page to the Essay 01l De7Jeloþllle1lt / but 
in spite of all this toil there \vas still wanting that last 
essential touch which was to transmute this host of 
nebular probabilities into one solid and con1pact 
certitude that would release the soul from the dread of 
acting upon private judgment and leave it free to pass 
into the haven \vhere it \vas fain to be. And here, if 
\ve \vould understand that final scene to \vhich \ve are 
fast approaching, and \v hich will close this drama- 
tragedy some \vould call it, and perhaps rightly-of 
one of the most interesting human souls that ever lost 
their \vay in the labyrinth of doubt, it seems fight to 
collect the broken or tangled threads of motive \vhich 
\ye find in the Apologia, and, if not to disentangle and 
unite them, at least to indicate the knots and points of 
severance. 
I--IO\V Newman arrived at conclusions, we, by this 
tilne, pretty well kno\v. But that is not enough. In 
order to understand his character, and sympathize with 
his perplexities, we ought to endeavour-though it is 
no easy task-to ascertain how he thoug-ht he arrived at 
C C 2 
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thenl. F or this purpose, our best plan will be, to put 
side by side, first N ewnlan' s earlier, and then his later 
and corrected statements, about the means by which \\ye 
attain truth. I t will appear that he has hardly ever 
made a staten1ent on this subject in the early editions of 
the Aþologia and the Essay on Developu,eut, which he 
has not subsequently corrected. The first place is due 
to a passage in the Essay we have just been discussing. 
He is speaking about the principle of "Faith," as he 
calls it in the later edition, or, " the pref
rence of Faith 
to Reason" as he calls it in the first. Those words in 
one edition which are omitted in the other, are italicized 
and bracketed :- 


1St EDITION. 
"-such again was its special 
preference of Faith to Reason, 
which was so great a jest to 
Celsus and Julian. 
, The latter principle [1.ohen 
brought out into words] is as fol- 
lows; that belief is, in itself, bet- 
ter than unbelief; that it is safer 
to believe; that we must begin 
with believing [alld that cOJl'lJiction 
will follow]; that, as for the rea- 
sons of believing, they are for 
the most part implicit, and but 
slightly recognized by the mind 
that is under their influence; that 
they consist moreover rather of 
presumptions [and guesses], ven- 
tures after the truth than of ac- 
curate proofs; and that probable 
arguments are sufficient for con- 
clusions which we even embrace 
as most certain, and turn to the 
most in1portant uses." 


LATER EDITIONS. 
"This principle which, as we 
have already seen, was so great a 
jest to Celsus and Julian, is of the 
following kind;- That belief Un 
Christianity] is in itself better 
than unbelief [that faith, though 
an intellectual action, is ethical in 
its origill ,o] that it is safer to be- 
lieve; that we must begin with 
believing; that, as for the reasons 
of believing, they are for the most 
part implicit, and [need be] but 
slightly recognized by the mind 
that is under their influence; that 
they consist moreover rather of 
presumptions and ventures after 
the truth than of accurate [and 
C01Jll'lete] proofs; and that pro- 
bable arguments [under the scru- 
tiny and sanction of a þrudent 
judgJ11ent] are sufficient for con- 
clusions which we even embrace 
as most certain and turn to the 
most important uses." 
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'[he reader will see at a glance the excitement under 
,vhich the \vriter of the first edition was labouring: 
"begin by believing, and-conviction will follow"! 
And "the reasons for believing " are, largely" guesses" ! 
And there is no mention of the need of "the scrutiny 
and sanction of a prudent j udgmen t." I t is obvious to 
ren1ark that the writer had, at the time, "conviction," 
yet dared not act upon it. But what can be the 
meaning of "believe-and conviction will follow," 
except "sa)' you believe, though you do not-and, In 
tin1e, you really will believe?" * 
N" ext ",?ill come his statements in the Apologia as to 
the nlanner in which he was led to final conviction and 
action upon it. I t will be found that the changes in 
the later edition, while aiming at greater exactness, 
really obscure the actual processes of Newman's mind 
and hide from us the guess-work, and the groping, and 
the imaginative feeling, by which he was principally led. 


1st EDITION. 
"And now I have carried on 
the history of my opinions to their 
last point before I became a 
Catholic. I find great difficulty 
in fixing dates precisely; but it 
1111IS! have beell some 'li.1ay -into 
1844, before I thougllt, not only 
that the Anglican Church was 
certaÙl
V wrong, but that Rome 
was right. Then I had nothing 
more to learn on the subject. 
[ .lIo1.CJ ' Samaria' faded a'Zl'ay from 
1Il)' imagination I canJlot tell,. but 
it 'was gone]." 


LATER EDITIONS. 
"I have nothing more to say 
on the subject of the change in 
111Y religious opinions. On the 
one hand I came gradually to see 
that the Anglican Church was 
formally in the wrong, on the 
other that the Church of Rome was 
fOrJllall,y Ùl the right; [then that no 
valid reasons could be assigned for 
continuing Ùl the Anglican, and 
again that 110 valid objections 
could be taken to joining the 
Roman]. Then I had nothing 
lnore to learn;, ['li,ha t still re- 
mained for my cOllverszoll 'was no! 
further cllange of oþinion but to 
cllal1ge oþinion itself -into the cleal- 
ness and firmness of intellectual 
con'lJictio 11 ] " , 
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1'0 this add the passage 'v hich describes his state of 
n1ind at the time of resigning St. l\Iary's in Septen1ber 
18 43:- 


I st EDITION. 
"I had only one lnore advance 
of mind to make, and that was to 
becERTAIN*'of[what Ihad hither- 
to anticipated, concluded and be- 
lieved]; and this was close uþon 
1JlY subnzissioll to the Catllolic 
Church. And. I had only one 
more act to perform, and 
that was the act of su bn1Ïssion 
itself. " 


LATER EDITIOXS. 
" I had only one final advance 
of mind to accon1plish [and one 
final steþ to take]. That further 
advance of lnind was to be [able 
honestly to say that I 1.(las] certain 
of [tile c01lclusions at 1..(1hich Iliad 
already arrÍ'lled]. That further 
step, imperative when such certi- 
tude was obtained, was my SUB- 
MISSION*' to the Catholic Church." 


I n the forn1er passages, the later version endeavours 
to be more exact than the earlier. Instead of " thinking" 
that the Anglican Church is "certainly wrong "-a 
curiously illogical expression but probably an accur- 
ate representation of the state of N ewn1an's mind*-he 
substitutes "see that the Anglican Church was .101'- 
11Zally in the wrong." The correction is necessary. 
F or he is describing his state of n1ind \vhen it ,vas 
" some way into 1844." N o\\
 we kno\v from his letter 
to l\Ianning that in October 1843 he had resigned St. 
Mary's because, to use his o,vn words, he thought "the 
Church of Rome the Catholic Church and ours not part 
of the Catholic Church." * Even N e\vman \vould hardly 
have deemed such an inconsistency excused by saying 
that in 1843 he resigned St. l\1ary's because he thought 
it was so, but in 1844 he thought it was certainly so. 
The tedious insertion, in the later edition, of the 
words about" valid reason," and" no valid objections
" 
seems intended to suggest the deliberateness of the 
logical stages of his advance. The next insertion 
indicates that, even after he had" learned " everything, 
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he had still only "opinions," and these "opinions H 
must be changed into "the clearness and firmness of 
intellectual convictions." On the other hand, the later 
edition drops altogether the picturesque and suggestive 
image of "Samaria," and the significant reference to 
the "imagination,"
-which really was the most adequate 
explanation of Newman's change of l11ind. 
The second passage shows the same tendency to 
exaggerate the patient slo\vness of the logical processes 
by which he arrived at his conclusions. I nstead of " to 
be certain," the author substitutes " to be able honestly 
to say that he is certain:" and instead of admitting 
that his earlier conclusions were merely " anticipated, 
concluded, and believed" (in plain English, "im- 
agined ") he substitutes" arrived at," as having a more 
reasonable sound. 
Lastly, let us set down the t\VO accounts in the two 
editions of the Apologia, both of \vhich are attempts 
to re-state what he believed in 1843-4 as to the n1anner 
in which we are to arrive at " certitude." 


" Speaking historically of what I held in 1843--t-, I say, that I be- 
lieved in a God on a ground of probability, and that I believed in 
Christianity on a probability, and that I believed in Catholicisnl on 
a probability, and that- 


1st EDITION. 
all three were about the sanle 
kind of probability,- 


LATER EDITIONS. 
these three grounds of prob- 
ability, distinct from each other, 
of course, in subject-matter, ,vere 
still, all of them one and the 
sanle in nature of proof, as being 
probabilities-probabilities of a 
special kind ;- 


a cumulative, a transcendent probability, but still probability; ina<.;- 
nluch as He who 111ade us has so willed, that in mathematics indeed 
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we [should, 0111. in first ed.] arrive at certitude by rigid demonstra- 
tion, but in religious inquiry we [should, om. in first ed.] arrIve at 
certitude by accumulated probabilities :- 


1st EDITION. 
inasn1 uch as He who has 
willed that Wè should so act co- 
operates with us in our acting, and 
thereby bestows on us- 


LATER EDITIONS. 
He has willed, I say, that we 
should so act, and, as willing it, 
He co-operates with us in our 
acting and thereby enables us to 
do that which He wills us to do, 
and carries us on, if our will does 
but co-operate with His, to- 


a certitude which nses higher than the logical force of our 
conclusions. " 


Ho\v then are we to "act," according to Newman's 
schell1e, so as to obtain certitude in religious inquiry? 
The earlier and shorter version of the scheme (which I 
prefer to quote because the later seell1S only to 111ake 
the process a little less clear and a little 1110re n1ysteri- 
ous) tells us that \ve are to "act" ; and then God "co- 
operates \vith us in our acting, and thereby bestows on 
us a certitude which rises higher than the logical force 
of our conclusions." But how has God "willed us to 
act"? Going back for our ans\ver to the previous 
words, "\villed that \ve should so act," \ve find our- 
selves once 1110re carried back (after Newman's 
fashion) to what again precedes, "God has wille d 
that in religious inquiry \ve should arrive at certitude 
by accun1ulated probabilities." Our "acting," then, 
is to be '
arriving at certitude by accumulated prob- 
abilities." \\T e obtain therefore-upon an exact and 
grammatical interpretation of the passage-this result, 
that \ve, on our side, are to arriz'e at "certitude by 
accull1ulated probabilities," and, if we do this, God, on 
His side, \vill bestow on us "certitude." Obviously 
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N e\VDlan does not mean this. He D1eans that we are 
to atteJJzþt to arrive at certitude. But ought one who 
thinks he has" found a definition of Reason," and who 
sets up for a teacher on the subject, to write about it in 
such an unreasonable "vay ? 
Englishmen are loose in U thinking": "ve "think 
we \yill do "-anything that we have resolved to do : we 
decline a hospitable offer with an "I think not, thank 
you"; \ve ,( venture to thillk that " two and three 
11lake five. But put all these statements of Newman's 
together, and we must surely say that he out- 
Englishes Englishmen, and proves his unique con1- 
petency to write a "GraJJt'JJtar of English' thinking-, ' 
adapted for the loosest of theological' thinkers.' " 
Reviewing all these offences, aggravated (as the 
reader nlust be aware) by many that have been noticed 
in the course of this book,-which ought to prepare 
hilTI to credit the assertion that very many more have 
been left unnoticed ;-considering those just alleged in 
the light of his statements in the Letters about the clear 
,. conviction" which he had for so long a time ill favour 
of Route,. then adding those other passages in which, 
after seeing the" ghost," he said that his" convictions " 
against Rome re1Jzai1led as before and that he intended 
to be guided by his 11"caSOlZ alld lZOt by his feelillgs,- 
"vhich again must be compared with another passage 
in \vhich he tells a correspondent that "anyone can 
;reaso II , only disciplined, educated, trained minds, can 
perceive" : and bearing in mind that the Apologia was 
written more than twenty years after his theory of 
Faith and Reason had been brought out in his U ni- 
versity Sern1ons, I do not see how it can be called 
prejudiced, or unfair, or anything but necessary, to con- 
clude that Newman did not really believe heartily in- 
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he certainly did not adopt-the subtle distinctions that 
he dre,v for others between the various faculties of the 
nlind. 
\Vhen he speaks abou.t "opinions," and "convic- 
. " d " d C 1 . " d k . 
tions, an "reason, an " lee lng, an "
nO\'9Ing 
that one kno\vs," and "being able honestly to say that 
one knows," and" thinking that this or that is," and 
" thinking that this or that certaillly is," he is deceiving 
hilTIself, and tending to deceive us, by talking about 
that of which he really knows nothing, because he has 
never had any experience of it-I lllean deep intellec- 
tually honest, rooted conviction. He throws hinlself 
generously into loose, varying, and inconsistent descríp- 
tions of the logical processes by,vhich \ve are to prepare 
ourselves to receive religious certitude, and then patches 
and touches them up ,vith afterthoughts to Blake them 
look like ne\v, but \vith no other result than to show that 
they are still unsound, ,vith defects covered rather than 
cured. Fronl top to botton1, N e,vnlan's theory about 
Reason is like a house ,vith irreparably bad foundations 
and consequently shifting \valls, sho\ving every\vhere 
cracks, and chinks, and gaps; \vhich the landlord paints 
over but does n9t effectively repair, partly because the 
mischief is irren1ediable, and partIy because he does not 
hinlself intend to occupy the house. So it is with N e\v- 
man and his logic. He lets it out to others, he does not 
inhabit it himself. He does not intend to ,york out his 
problems in the method which he inculcates on his 
followers. I t is not logic that carries him on. He is 
waiting for some "interposition," some "call, " some 
"omen," some" superior act of volition," some" sign," 
or "Providential coincidence," \vhich may assure hin1 
that he is obeying a voice from above, and not from 
belo\v, and that he is not the prey of" a judicial delu- 
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sion." \Vithout this or son1ething like this, not all the 
arguments in the world, no, nor the force of Reason, 
explicit and implicit to boot, will induce him to take 
that awful leap to which the Tempter, he fears, may 
possibly be luring him with the promise of rest and 
peace. 


-" the devil hath power 
To aSSUll1e a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
-As he is very potent with such spirits- 
Abuses me to damn me." 



 169. "Show SOlJze token uþon 'Jlle" 
Yet the Enemy ,vas pressing him on the other side, 
too. Towards the end of 1844 he had been led to see 
that there was no medium for him between Atheism 
and Romanism; to the feeling that "not to believe 
more," as he writes to his sister, "is to fall back into 
scepticism." This terror would soon overweigh the 
fear that had so long kept him back. "\Vhat keeps 
n1e yet," he says in the same letter, "is ,vhat has kept 
n1e long, a fear that I am under a delusion; but the 
conviction remains firn1 under all circumstances, in all 
fran1es of mind." Against such terror as this, nothing 
could be done by friends or reasons. On the soul of 
such a sufferer, the kind prattle of Keble's gossiping 
letters, recommending him to think over old friends 
and old times, would fall with as much effect as a little 
child's fingers lovingly patting the shell of a pet tortoise. 
Keble suggests thinking about" the day of laying the 
first stone at Littlemore," or "another day when we 
walked up with old Christie," or some other "of the old 
days when we most enjoyed ourselves together, either 
with dear Hurrell Froude, or in thought end talk of him 
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-if such indulgences are not unfit for this season." 
Rut they 'lucre "unfit for that season." Presumably 
I(eble (20 February) meant Lent; but N eW1l1an 'W.as 
not fasting in the \\Tilderness, but 'W.restling in the 
Agony: it \vas the Day of J udgn1ent in anticipation; 
and he ".as alone to face it, forgetting and deen1ing 
hin1self forgotten, as a dead n1an out of mind, cut off 
fron1 the land of the living. Ho,y could he bear to 
hear even about Hurrell Froude \vhen there was ever 
tolling in his ears the intolerable Je lllourra z" selll, J e 
JJlourrai seul ? * 
The thought of his sister's anguish stung him most 
deeply, but he ,vas learning to steel himself against 
that as inevitable. The risk to his soul in moving, the 
still greater risk in relnaining, tended 1l0\V to become his 
one all-absorbing thought; scarcely to be lightened, 
n1uch less removed, by the hard and exciting ".ork of 
composing the Essay 01l DeveloþlJu:llt. Yet still he 
fights and struggles for an appearance of deliberateness. 
He vehelnently inculcates on a correspondent that 
" nothing but a sin1ple, direct call of duty is a \yarrant 
for anyone leaving" the Church of England: "The 
sin1ple question is, Can I (it is personal, not ,vhether 
another, but can I) be saved in the English Church? 
an1 I in safety, \vere I to die to-night? Is it a mortal 
sin in ute, not joining another communion?" Gradually, 
ho\vever, he began to prepare for the end. In the 
spring of 1845, he \yarned his sister of his intention to 
give up his Fellowship in the following October. He 
had al".ays intended to do this S01l1e tin1e before taking 
any further step ; and she understood it as an omen of 
something \yorse to happen next year. Her expostu- 
lations called forth t\VO replies, one written on the eve 
of PalIn Sunday, the other, next morning. The first is 
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a passionate appeal to his o\vn good faith; he is giving 
up so much, he says, making himself an outcast; he 
beseeches her to " pity" him; what has he done thus to 
be deserted ? thus to be left to take a \vrong course? 


"Continually do I pray that He would discover to n1e if I an1 
under a delusion; what can I do more? 'Yhat hope have I but in 
Him? To whom should I go? 'Vho can do me any good? 'Vho 
can speak a word of comfort but He? 'Vho is there but looks on n1e 
".ith a sorrowful face ?-but He can lift up the light of His counten- 
ance upon me. All is against n1e-111ay He not add HÌ1nself as an 
adversary! l\Iay He tell me, may I listen to Him, if His will is 
other than I think it to be ! " 


N ext morning brings quite a different tone. He is 
"somehow in better spirits this morning," and he 
speaks as he feels. "\Vhat right " has his sister to judge 
hin1? Has the multitude who \vill judge him any 
right to do so? \\Tho of his equals, "\vho of the many 
\vho \vill talk flippantly" about him, has a right? 
Then, more mildly, "Surely I have to bear most; 
and, if I do not shrink from bearing it, others must not 
shrink" : " l\lay I do my best! Am I not trying to do 
Iny best? J.\rlay \ve not trust it will turn to the best?" 
A few days afterwards he writes again to the san1e 
correspondent to whom he had mentioned the " direct 
call of duty." " My own convictions," he says, " are 
as strong as I suppose they can become: only it is so 
difficult to know \vhether it is a call of reaso'lZ, or of 
conscience. I cannot make out if I am impelled by 
what seems clea'r, or by a sense of duty." This dis- 
poses, at once, of N e\\rman's dictum, above quoted, 
"\Vhat still remained for my conversion, \V-as" to 
change oþinion itself into the clearness aud jirlJl1zess 
of i'lltellectual conviction. His "conviction," it now 
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appears, was as strong as it could beco1Jze: and yet he 
could not act upon it. He proceeds: 


" You can understand how painful this doubt is ; so I have waited 
hoping for light, and using the words of the Psal111ist, ' Show S0111e 
token upon me.' But I suppose I have no right to wait for ever for 
this. Then I alll waiting, because friends are most considerately 
bearing nle in 111ind, and asking guidance for nlC; and, I trust, I 
shall attend to any new feelings which canle upon n1e, should that 
be the effect of their kindness. And then this waiting subserves the 
purpose of preparing men's nlinds. I dread shocking, unsettling 
people. So, if I had my will, I should like to wait till the sunlmer of 
1846, which would be a full seven years from the time that my con- 
victions first began to fall upon me. But I don't think I shall last so 
long. 
" l\Iy present intention is to give up my Fellowship in October, 
and to publish some work or treatise, between that and Christmas. 
I wish people to know why I anl acting, as well as '{ollat I am doing; 
it takes off that vague and distressing surprise, ' 'Vhat can have made 
hinl ! ' " 


This letter-introduced ,vith the words, " N 0\"- I will 
tell you more than anyone knows except t\VO friends," 
and expressing his n10st secret thoughts-shows (\vhat 
is absolutely hidden in his forn1al statements about his 
con version) that, for guidance in a change of religion, 
he \vas almost totally dependent upon external " signs." 
Eyen the mere fact that his friends would expect hin1 
to go to Rome ,vould be a kind of " token " that God 
1JlCa1lt hin1 to go : his constant prayer is "Show some 
token upon n1e." Yet still no sufficient" token" can1e, 
and the strain threatened to become intolerable; heart 
and n1ind \yere aln10st tired out, he says, and a dull 
aching pain, as of the heavy hand of God, pressed on 
hin1 \vithout intern1ission. 
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 170. SO'J'Jze kind of " sign" at last 
This could not last much longer. Ho\vever much 
he loved analogy and yearned for coincidences, and 
though a text fron1 the Old Testament appealed to 
him more powerfully than the history of a century, yet 
in such a season of darkness, there must be a lilllit 
to analogies and inferences from texts. Jacob had 
\,,-aited for " seven" years; but Jacob \vas not imperil- 
1ing his eternal salvation. Newman could not wait till 
1846. He could not finish the Doctrine of DeveloþllZe1lt. 
Something 'JJzust happen; if not a " sign," then a special 
Providence, or at least a coincidence. Accordingly, it 
happened. 
On 29 September Dalgairns was "received" into 
the Church of Rome at Aston by the same Father 
Dominic \vho had visited Littlemore, seen Newman for 
a few minutes, and offered up a prayer in the Church 
on the Day of St. John the Baptist in the preceding 
year. The ne\v convert now came to Ne\yman. 
Doubtless, it \vas from Dalgairns that Newman heard 
the strange story of Father Dominic's early aspirations 
and their fulfilment, his remarkable po\vers, his sin1ple 
holiness, his being sent to England" \vithout his o\vn 
act," and this, too, "after thirty years (aln10st) wait- 
ing "-" thirty" being the nU1l1ber of years that our 
1--4ord is said to have \vaited before He began His 
nlission. I n default of other n10re striking "signs" 
and" tokens," these facts-and the fact that the day 
on \vhich the Father had visited Oxford last year had 
been sacred to "St. John Baptist" -produced (as will 
be seen hereafter) a deep impression upon Ne\Vn1an's 
nlind. A \veek after the reception of Dalgairns, 
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in a preface (6 October *) to his Essay, he avo\vs that 
the obstacle bet\veen hin1 and Ron1e ,vas "destitute 
of solid foundation." Yet the Aþologia tells us that 
he ,vorked at the Essay till" October," and, "before 't 
he "got to the cud," " resolved to be received." "'hy 
did he delay more than six days to join the true 
Church? ./\fter his reception, he added a fe,v more lines 
to the preface; but they fail to answer this question. 
An extract fr0111 these (in ,vhich I italicize some signifi- 
cant ,vords) tells us that- 


., when he had got son1e way in the printing, he recognized in hin1- 
self a cOln'ietioll of the truth of the conclusion to which the discussion 
leads, so clear as to supersede further deliberation. Shortly after- 
'[(lards, circuli/stances ga7'e hÙJl the opþortuJlity of acti1lg uþon it, and 
he felt that he had no warrant for refusing to do so." 


.. Conviction" ! IIo\v ll1any months had passed 
since he had "recognized" in hin1self "conviction"! 
IIo\v ll1any epithets such as "clear," "deep," "unvary- 
ing," "as strong as they can becon1e," &c., &c., had he 
not applied to then1! And what is the meaning of those 
other strange expressions? \ \
hy "shortly" after- 
\\?ards? \"hy not in11nediately? \\Thy \vait for 
.. circumstances" to "give him" an "opportunity"? 
\ 'lilY not 111ake an opportunity? These 111ysterious 
\vords require to be eXplained: and the explanation is, 
apparently, as follo\vs. 
" Conviction " N e\vman did not need; but he could 
not act upon "conviction." He needed something 
111ore. The first edition of the Apologia quoted aboye, 
tells us what he needed. He had "detern1ined," it 
tells us, if his convictions in favour of Rome \vere not 
\veaker by the time he had finished his Essay, to- 
1Jzake uþ his 1Jlilld to do son1ething. The Essay \vas 
not finished, but his "convictions:) ,vere as strong as 
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ever, stronger than ever, if that was possible. But he 
could not 1JZake uþ his 1JvÙzd: it was still "such a 
nuisance to take steps"; it was "so difficult to know 
whether it was a call of reason or of cOlise-ie1lce." For 
" reason" he had as suprelne a contempt as for con- 
science he had reverence. I t was his conscience that 
was not yet satisfied, even now. His conscience it was 
that made a co,vard of him, as of Hamlet, "sicklying 
o'er" his" resolution \vith the pale cast of thought" ; 
and perhaps, but for Dalgairns, even now the great 
" enterprise" might have been "turned awry" and 
have " lost the name of action." 



 I 7 I. NewJlza1l" assents to a þroþosition 'JJlade 
to hinz " 


Of all this the Aþologia gives us not a hint. The first 
edition is very m ys terious indeed. F rom that, no one 
could help supposing * that Newman took the natural 
course of sending for Father Dominic at once, or else 
that the Father came to Littlemore on a chance visit, 
without being sent for. There is not the least intima- 
tion that pressure was put on Newman by SOJJle one else 
'luho sent for hinz. The words which I italicize in a para- 
graph inserted in the later edition, show that Newman 
did not send for him : yet these, as will be seen, suggest 
a new difficulty :- 


"One of my friends at Littlemore had been received into the 
Church on Michaelmas Day, at the Passionist Honse at Aston, near 
Stone, by Father Dominic the Superior. At the beginning of 
October, the latter was passing through London to Belgium; and, as 
I was in some perplexity what steps to take for being received my- 
self, I assented to the proposition lJlade to 11te that the good þriest 
should take Lzïtle1J10re in his way, 1.tJith a view to his doing for me 
the same charitable service as he had done to my friend." 
VOL. II 1> D 
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F ron1 this \ve l11ight infer that the Passionist Cal1le to 
Littlemore H with a view to" receiving Newman into 
the Church of Rome. But the letter in ,yhich Newman 
announced his conversion to his friends, states that the 
Father, \vhen he came, did 1l0t "know" of NewJJzan's 
" intention "; and implies that N e,vman had n1ade 
up his mind to be received, but-for some reason or 
other-kept the Father in ignorance of his purpose. 
Why all this mystery? Why this tedious "\vith a 
view to "? If" vie\v" must be used} \vhy not say whose 
" view"? \Vhy, too, this" assenting to propositions" ? 
\Vhence this" perplexity"? And \vhy leave Don1inic 
in the dark? He was not quite in the dark, if we may 
believe a sympathetic biographer, "rho, writing frol11 
the Roman point of vie\v, states the facts as follows: 
Soon after the reception of Dalgairns, Father 
Dominic "received a 1JZessage bidding hin1 go quickly 
from Aston to Littlemore 'to fitlfil a work ill God's 
service' "; the Father had "no knowledge of what 
,vas required, but he set off at the instant." This bid- 
ding to " come quickly," this" setting off at the instant," 
this message about the "\vork in God's service," 
if they did not convey "knowledge," must have 
assuredly supplied grounds for at least a very strong 
conjecture. 
Thy did the Apologia tell us nothing 
about all this? I t seems \vorth looking into. 
On this, the most momentous crisis of his life, and 
on his o\vn part in determining it, N e\vman can hardly 
be supposed to have been grossly inaccurate. The dif- 
ferent accounts can be reconciled by a close study of 
detail, and by bearing in mind Newman's too subtle 
discrimination in the use of words. R_eading between 
the lines, and asking ourselves, "\\Tho "Tas it that sent 
the message to the Passionist?" we seem to see the 
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order of events, thus; and, if correct, the explanation 
shows Newman consistent to the last. 
The passage quoted from the later editions of the 
Aþologia says that Newman" was in some perplexity 
what steps to take for being received." It \vould 
appear that this "perplexity" included in its scope the 
tÙne, as well as the manner and means, of being "re- 
ceived." Otherwise, how could there have been any 
" perplexity" as to the "steps" to be taken ? Was 
there not old Father Newsham of St. Clement's, 
Oxford, who would have been only too happy to receive 
him, and who, after his conversion, is recorded to have 
called at Littlemore "perpetually breaking out into 
ripples of laughter," because, "at last, grace had done 
its work, and he had as his parishioner at St. Clement's 
the great lYlr. N e,vman of St. Mary's." True, there 
,,-as more romance about the Passionist's career, and 
Newman might prefer to be received by the latter. 
But, where faith exists, one priest, we must assume, can 
." receive" a convert as validly as another. And in a 
question of this kind, "Am I safe, if I die to-night?" 
it seems incredible that Newman-if he had really made 
up his mind-should have delayed six or seven days 
risking his eternal salvation on nlere points of taste 
and personal feeling. The inference is that, although 
Newman had deterJ7zi'1Zed "to make up his mind," yet 
his mind was NOT yet made up, and he could not 17Zake 
it uþ. * 
At this crisis, therefore, Dalgairns urged him at least 
to let the Passionist give him 8 call at Littl
more: and 
he probably represented to Newman that, about this 
time, the Father was to go to Belgium, * so that he 
might, without much inconvenience, take Littlemore in 
the way ; and that, even if nothing came of it, tl).ere 
D D 2 
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\\190uld be no harm in a mere passing visit of that kind. 
Newman's consent ,vas obtained, but on the express 
condition that the Father should 110t be Z.'Jlf01'l1Zed of 
what was,þossibly, þcnding, so that Newman might hold 
himself still free, not c0111mitting hin1self to anything 
definite. Dalgairns, a recent and fervid convert, * 
obeyed the letter rather than the spirit, of the condition 
to which he had bound himself. He did not indeed 
tell Dominic that he must con1e at once to "receive" 
Newman, but he bade hin1 " come quickly to Littlemore 
to fulfil a work in God's scrzJire." Dominic, who is 
said to have c0111bined in a singular degree piety and 
"shrewdness," could hardly fail to understand what 
this meant, especially as he had probably been already 
prepared by Dalgairns at Aston for son1ething of the 
kind. N aturalIy, therefore, he 
'set off at the instant." 
Whether N e,vman \vas afterwards informed by his 
friend of the nature of the message forwarded to 
Aston, and of the extent to ,vhich he was committed, 
there is no evidence to show. In any case, the general 
drift of concurring events now at last determined him 
to take action which less sceptical and less imaginative 
minds would have taken years before. On 8 October, 
while expecting Father Dominic every hour, he wrote 
a circular letter, which was not to go till he had been 
formally received. To his Tractarian friends he enu- 
merated the "tokens" above mentioned ;-how the 
Passionist from his youth had been "led to have dis- 
tinct and direct thoughts, first of the countries of the 
North, then of England," how, "after thirty years 
(almost) of waiting," he was sent to this country "with- 
out his own act," how Newman saw him last year 
"for a few minutes on St. John Baptist's day." The 
letter concludes, " He does not know of my intention ; 
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but I ll1ean to ask of him admission into the one Fold 
of Christ. " I n his letter to his sister, with 
.affectionate considerateness, he simply announces his 
intention, and adds that the letter" \\-Till not go till all 
is over." He spares her the "tokens." 



 172. The end :-" Faith and Reason a1'"e i71cOJJz,- 
þatible, þerhaþs " 


All ,vas soon over. N e\vman had laid it do\vn as a 
rule that n1en must not act under "exciting, tumultu- 
ous conviction." But what was a man to do who 

ould not act, in religious matters, under any but " ex- 
citing and tumultuous" convictions? What could he 
do, what could he ha \.e done, more, in the ,yay of 
.attempting to act \vith deliberation and reasonable- 
ness? The thing was impossible. He could no more 
,commit himself than Hamlet could, to the a \vful act 
before him, in cool deliberation. Hence we can well 
believe the description of the final scene as Newman's 
biographers give it, telling us how the Passionist 
Father arrived late in the evening and amid torrents 
-of rain; how he \\Tas shown into a room where he 
stood for a ,vhile alone, drying his drenched garments 
at the fire; and ho\v, suddenly turning round, he saw 
the Leader of the Tractarian Party on his knees before 
him passionately declaring that he woulà not rise till 
he had received the Father's blessing and assurance of 
being received into the one true Church of Christ. 
"The Father bade the neophyte rise, , conscious,' 
says one of his friends, 'of a great miracle of grace.'" 
At eleven o'clock, on that same night, Newman, and 
two other friends, had begun their confession. Alas! 
in thp morning (as usual) the hot excitement had 
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passed away. Once more the soul had fallen beneath 
the cold spell of mere intellectual conviction ; no fresh 
" sign" had arrived; faith was felt to be chilled; and 
the following words seem written as if in a dream, with 
the spiritual faculties all benumbed, yet yearning for 
the touch that shall release them from their torpor :- 


"I am to be received into what I believe to be the one Church 
and the one Communion of Saints this evening, if it is so or- 
dained. Father Don1inic the Passionist is here, and I have begun 
my confession to hÏ1n. I suppose two friends will be received 
with me. 
" 1\lay I have only one tenth part as 111uch faith as I have intel- 
lectual conviction where the truth lies! I do not suppose anyone can 
have had such combined reasons pressing in upon hin1 that he is 
doing right. So far laIn n10st blessed; but, alas! my heart is so 
hard, and I am taking things so much as a matter of course, that I 
have been quite frightened that I should not have faith and contrition 
enough to gain the benefit of the Sacralnent. Perhaps faith and 
reason are incompatible in one person or nearly so." 


These words about "faith and reason" are perhaps 
the last committed to paper by Newman before he was 
formally received into the Roman Church: and not 
many minutes \vere to pass before he \vas destined to 
give a proof of his sincerity in writing then1, and of his 
determined thoroughness in putting them in practice. 
The story has been referred to above, but it comes 
appropriately here on the threshold of the convert's 
new life. I t happened that, in the afternoon, the 
Office \vhich Father Dominic \vas to recite with the 
catechun1ens, contained" the record of how St. Denis, 
after his n1artyrdom, put his head under his arm and 
walked about." Thinking that this might be "a diffi- 
culty to beginners," the Father-says one of Newman's 
biographers, \vho derives n1uch of his information from 
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Littlemore n1en-\vould have passed over this incident. 
But it \vas no " difficulty" at all to the author of the 
Essay on Ecclesiastical.JIiracles. He had gone so far, 
now, that returning was more "difficult" than going 
forward. The only" difficulty" was, that even this 
simple, uneducated, holy, earnest-minded I talian of 
peasant birth, should have been himself so far alive to 
some laws of nature and principles of C01l1mon sense as 
to suggest their existence to the late Fellow of Oriel 
in that solemn moment when the latter desired to offer 
up that supreme sacrifice \vhich, as he thought, men of 
intellect can present 1110st acceptably to Almighty God 
-the sacrifice of the reason and the understanding. 
That \vas the difficulty for N e\V1l1an and his friends. 
I t was the Passionist, not the n1iracle, that was a 
stumbling-block to them; "in truth," says the 
biographer, "the neophytes were a little scandalized 
at hinz, and not at all at it." But like all other 
difficulties, this too \vas surn10unted. The converts 
refused to be thus treated as "beginners." The chief 
of the catechumens insisted that the headless n1artyr 
should be allowed to walk in accordance with the Office. 
That \vas the out\yard and visible sign of an in\vard 
and spiritual act-a kind of tragic act. 1'he sacrifice 
\vas consumn1ated. Faith-or what seemed Faith- 
came. Reason at last-after nearly twenty years of 
struggle-recognized her "incompatibility" and fled 
for ever. 
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 I ï 3. "Fierccness and Sþort," again 


REASON fled. But in her place caIne son1ething to 
,,'hich N e\VJ11an had been for nearly a quarter of a 
century a stranger, and which he, feeling what he 
felt, might accept as a \velco111e substitute. \\That 
Protestant or ,vhat Agnostic can find it in him to 
grudge the "\veary ,vanderer that aln10st perfect free- 
dom fron1 religious fears and doubts "\vhich he hence- 
forth appears to have enjoyed? Ho\v intense must 
have been the sense of relief "\vith which the conscience 
henceforth restricted itself to minor duties in a limited 
area, recognizing that it is not for any individual to 
play a part in the judgn1ent of religious doctrines! 
For now, at last, the groper had groped his way to 
the truth after \vhich he had been feeling, and which, 
for many years, he had been all but touching, that, 
,"'hereas t "the supremacy of conscience is the essence 
of natural religion, the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope, 
or Church, or Bishop, is the essence of revealed." 
Is it not pardonable, if, in the rebound [ron1 the 
special depression of the last six weary years, the 
joyous convert somewhat overstrained and exaggerated 
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the note of complacency? Dean Church describes it 
as something more than exultation. He speaks of the 
pain felt by N e\vman's former followers, who remained 
in the Church of England, on hearing "from the lips 
of old friends the most cruel and merciless invectives 
\vhich knowledge of her \veak points, wit, argumenta- 
tive power, eloquence, and the triun1phant exultation, 
at once of deliverance and superiority, could frame." 
And certainly, at first sight, it is difficult even for those 
who make allo\vance for I\; e\vman's sùdden variations, 
to find excuses for son1e of his utterances after his 
change of religion. But \ve have to take into account 
not only the individual, but the system. "People say," 
-wrote a Roman convert to l\Iark Pattison, in 1846 
-" that converts are 'cocky'; but that impression 
arises in part fron1 the fact that they who have it 
have no more than doubtful evidence for what 
Catholics have certain proof [of]. This is not a 
conviction arising from my o\vn case, but from all 
I see around me. I t would be 'cocky' in me to 
say so: but I don't care ,vhat it is, so as I n1ay 
urge you not to be slo,,, about the 'zt71U1Jt 1leceSsarÙtllZ ' 
of caring for your o\vn sou1." He adds "Depend 
upon it that you cannot expect more than probability 
out of the Catholic Church, and that you really ought 
to act on that, whether you feel inclined to do so or 
nolo" Newman himself ,vent further and declared in 
18 49 that" a convert, if justifiable on the grounds of 
his conversion, must be an enemy of the Communion 
he has left, and more intensely so than a foreigner 
who knows nothing about that Communion at al1. 
You do me injustice," he adds, "if you think . . . . 
that I speak contemptuously of those "vho no\v stand 
where I have stood myself." 
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\\Tith this explanation, N e\V111an's "cruel and merci- 
less invective" \vas surely logical, and it was 1/ot, in a 
sense, "crue1." In many, perhaps, of his rhetorical 
ferocities, he set out \vith the desire to seem, not to be, 
"cruel." Except perhaps occasionally, \vhen he was 
carried a ,va y by his o,vn rhetoric so that he ,vas half per- 
suaded that he \vas ,,"holly in earnest, he did not lJlCa1Z 
all that he saÙ;. He" sþoke contenlptuously,"-there 
can be no doubt of that, spite of his denial of it above 
-but he did not lllcall U conten1ptuously." As he 
confessed to Rickards and others, in old days, that 
he did not 111ind saying .. extre111e" things in order 
that he n1ight drdg other
 on to H the tnean," so now, 
he son1etin1es said a little 1JlOrC than he lneant, and 
that deliberately, in order that the dull souls of the 
111ultitude lnight understand hin1 to il1ean J"IlSt 'luhat 
he meant. This habit explains his deliberate avowal 
to Sir \V. H. Cope about the tone of the .Llþologia. 
.. .A. \ casual reader ,vould think 111Y language denoted 
anger, but it did not. . . . It ,voulJ not do to be tame 
and not to sho,v indignation." 
Yet, surely, it \\?ould have been better to be angry 
and to sho'lu he ,vas angry! \ \T as not he bound to be 
angry ,vith the adversary ,vho, as he n1aintained, had 
called hin1 "a liar clnd knave" to his face, and of 
,,-hOlll, in return, he had declared that his" word of 
honour" ,yas equivalent to nothing?* As one who 
desires to take the illost favourable vie,v of N e,vman's 
sincerity, I prefer to believe that-in the case last 
]nentioned-he 'luas angry, and that, after Kingsley's 
death, looking back at the signal triumph he had (for 
the time) obtained, he thought that he had not been 
angry, though he really had been. In other ,vords) 
here, as in his previous life, he 111ay have given 
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"different reasons at different times for what he had 
said. " 
I do not know whether this consideration aggravates 
or extenuates the seemingly" cruel" words which 
he hurled, as a Romanist, against his former Anglican 
friends. Ought we not to feel iInpatient when a man, 
\vho himself waited on and on in the hope of some 
" sign" or "token," delaying to quit the Church of 
his Fathers long after he had received a clear con- 
viction that it was in a state of schism, afterwards 
expresses his astonishment that others, still in the 
position in which he once ,vas, do not do at once 
\vhat he took so long to do? Under no circumstances 
could Newman be called "cocky"; but there is per- 
haps a deliberate audacity in the tone in \vhich- 
to that same friend to whom he had confessed that 
"faith and reason)) were perhaps nearly "incompat- 
ible "-he \vrites: " You have, excuse me, no pre- 
tence to say you follow the Church of England." Part 
of his proselytizing novel entitled Loss and Gaz.n is said 
by his most sympathetic biographer to be "a shade 
too farcica1." Some \vould go further and say, per- 
haps, that parts of it degenerated into something like 
buffoonery. But farce, pardonable in a novel, is less 
excusable in controversial Lectures. There, it may 
almost commit the speaker to the appearance of say- 
ing \vhat he knows not to be true. Take, for example, 
the following. "N 0 sober nlan, I suppose, dreams of 
denying that, if the National Church be inlpure and 
unapostolical no\v, it has no claim to be called, 'pure 
and apostolical ' last year, or t\venty year,s back, or for 
any part of the period since the Reformation,"-\vhere 
he practically denies "sobriety" to his dearest friend 
Hurrell F roude for dreaming of the age of "the. 
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N onjurors," and "the Anglo-Catholic divines" as 
" apostolical." Else\vhere, after disposing of popular 
English prejudices against Rome, he approaches 
higher arguments against her, and this is what he 
says of them :- 


"Doubtless there are argU111ents of a different calibre, whatever 
their worth, which weigh against Catholics with half a-dozen Inenlbers 
of the University, with the speculative church-restorer, with the 
dilettante divine, with the fastidious scholar, and with SOine others of 
a higher character of Inind; whether St. Justin l\Iartyr said this or 
that; whether inlages should be dressed in muslin, or hewed out 
of stone; what criticisI11 111akes of a passage in the Prophets-ques- 
tions such as these, and others of a Blore serious cast, may be con- 
clusive for or against the Church in the study or in the lecture-rooln, 
but they have no influence with the 111any." 


I t is not creditable that so thin a plank as" and 
others of a more serious cast," shou1d be the only inter- 
vention bet\veen the \,.ords used, \vhich are just consist- 
ent with honesty, and other \vords \vhich would be in- 
consistent. Again, he almost imputes to son1e of his old 
friends a kind of utterance of false coin in the follo\ving 
passage, "The principle of those ,,-riters \vas this; an 
infallible authority is necessary; \ve have it not; for 
the Prayer Book is all \ve have got. But since we 
have got nothing better \ve ll1ust use it as infallible." 
\Vhat is this but, "Sterling coin is necessary; we have 
it not; for base ll1etal is an \ve haye got. But since 
we have got nothing better, \ve ll1ust use it as if it \vere 
sterling coin"? Does not such a charge sa vour of the 
Old Bailey? 
Perhaps howeyer the follo\ving is still \vorse : 


"Though it is impossible to bring the matter fairly to an issue, 
yet for that very reason, I have as much a right to my opinion as 
another to his, when I state nlY deliberate conviction that there are, to 
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say the least, as many offences against the marriage vow an10ng 
Protestant l\'linisters, as there are against the vow of celibacy among 
Catholic Priests." 


I t would have been quite right and just to say that 
Protestant notions on this point exaggerated the evil ; 
or did not discriminate between this and that part of 
the Continent; or attributed to modern tin1es the vices 
of medievalism. But as it stands, this passage betokens 
a ,vilful blindness. The reader may refer above to the 
impressions formed by N e,vman and his friend Froude 
about the morality of the Romanist clergy in Sicily and 
Naples. \Vould Ne,vman have maintained that, if he 
had been an I talian, a short visit to any part of Eng- 
land would have given him the same impressions about 
Protestant Ministers? He had not much to go upon; 
but what he had did not justify a statement that is, 
besides, against nature and against history. In Pro- 
testant Churches has it ever been found necessary to 
pass canons excluding fron1 the houses of l\Iinisters all 
women except their mothers, sisters, or aunts, and 
sometimes excluding even these ? Yet, ,vhile defending 
the restrictions which have contributed to make such 
frightful regulations necessary, Newman can venture 
to say, " It is not what the Catholic Church imposes 
but what hun1an nature prompts, which leads any 
portion of her ecclesiastics into sin" * ! 
Perhaps, however, Protestants hardly Inake enough 
allo,vance for the exaltation of n1ind consequent upon 
introduction into a new atmosphere where there is no 
doubt at all about anything which the Church decrees 
to be right or true. I n recompense for the ability to 
believe anything soever that Authority might bid hin1 
believe, ought we to be surprised that the convert 
placed all his faculties at the disposal of the Roman 
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systen1? \Vhy should Dean Church blame the tone 
of "exultation and superiority"? He dill exult; he 
dill feel superior. That being the case, why should 
not his ,vords express the facts? The only blame to 
be brought against him \vould be if, here and there, 
his language expressed 11l0re thall the facts. And even 
if this ""as so, \\"e have to consider how great and 
sudden ,vas the change, how likely to lead to inflation 
of language. 
Let us place ourselves in N e\vman's position on the 
morning of 8 October, 1845. At present ,ve do not 
believe in Transubstantiation. But in t,velve hours, or 
t,venty-six hours at most, \ve shall believe not only in 
that-a n1iracle that cannot be verified or contradicted 
by experience, and therefore comparatively easy to 
accept-but in any legend, ho,,,,ever grotesque, that the 
Church Inay ill1pose upon us, possibly even in any that 
it ll1ay cOll1111end to us. \Vhat ,vonder, then, if, when 
\ve thus become new beings, all things becoll1e ne\v to 
us, yes, and all persons as ,veIl? I t ,,,,as 110\V with 
N eWll1an, as it ,vas ,,,,hen the V'ia lkfedia ,vas in its 
beginnings and he ,vas its prophet. Then he renounced 
his brother, and put it " upon a syl.1ogism"; he was so 
changed, he tells us, that people who had known hin1 
before, ll1et hin1 in the street and "did not well kno,v 
that it ,vas" he. All this ,vas no\\" being re-enacted. 
He \vas really the sall1e as before; but his Anglican 
friends could not "know" him. N O'V, as then, his 
behaviour" had a ll1ixture in it both of fierceness and 
of sport." \Ve may also add what follows in the 
Aþologia, "It gave offence to many." Probably, 
too, if Newman had \vritten an account of this period of 
his life, he would have said, about this phase of it, what 
he says about the other: "nor am I here defending it." 
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 174. "The HOJJle of C h11'istia1l llEirth" 
In time, the fervour of the neophyte passed away and 
-but for an occasional outburst or t\VO, more or less 
deliberate and calculated-Newman gre\v mello\v \"ith 
.old age and settled down into that gentle quietude 
\vhich he had not cheaply purchased. By a singular 
and surprising turn of things, the close of his Roman- 
ist career proved almost unromantically cheerful, agree- 
able-one may alnlost say, mirthful. There is a kind 
,of irony in the destiny \vhich made N e\vman, the austere 
Anglican, at St. l\lary's preach a severe asceticism, and 
\varn the young Oxford undergraduates that Adversity 
is a Note of the Church, and that they must look to it 
lest they should have forfeited the privilege of afflic- 
tion :-and then, as a Romanist, in the Oratory at Bir- 
nlingham, take to a life that had no pretence of asceti- 
,cism, which indeed "\vas not contemplated by the 
Oratory Rules."* H is prayer for himself and his friends, 
he said, was, not for those heavy trials some saints 
have asked for-persecution, calumny, reproach-but 
simply that they might be overlooked, passed over as 
members of the crowd. Those who knew him at this 
time have testified to the width and versatility of his 
tastes and interests-the delight which he could derive 
from a good story from Pick wick, or from one of Miss 
Austen's novels; the fund of anecdote, wit, and 
hun10ur with which he enlivened the social evenings of 
the Oratorians over their coffee; the youthful enthu- 
siasm with which he would throw himself into a 
musical entertainment, or assist the boys in getting up 
a play, or rehearsing a play of Terence, and the almost 
excessiye histrionic po\ver \vith \vhich he \vould repre- 
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sent a drunken slaye, or a cunning parasite, or a 
passionate young lover; and all this is the more 
delightful because there \vas nothing in it that \vas not 
in conformity \yith the Rule of the Patron of his order, 
St. Philip N eri. 
The object of St. Philip \vas to put the theory and 
the practice of the Ronlan Church before unbelievers 
in a nlild, genial, persuasive, and, \ve may almost say, 
\vorldly fashion, so as to insinuate it even into some- 
\vhat carnal and pleasure-loving nlinds. The Principal 
of the Birmingham Oratory has hinlself thus sung (alas, 
" sung " ? or " said " ?) the praises of his Patron :- 


" rrhis is the Saint, who, when the world allures us, 
Cries her false wares, and opes her n1agic coffers, 
Points to a better city, and SE:cures us 
'Yith richer offers." 


St. Philip hinlself appears to have been an ascetic, accord- 
ing to Protestant notions, as we may judge from N e\v- 
111an's "song" (or shaH \\ge say "verses ?")on the Saint:- 


" If scanty 111Y fare, yet how was he fed? 
On olives and herbs and a small roll of bread. 
Are 111Y joints and bones sore with aches and with pains? 
Philip scourged his young flesh with fine iron chains. 


" A closet his hOIne, where he, year after year, 
Bore heat or cold greater than heat or cold here; 
A rope stretch'd across it, and o'er it he spread 
His sn1all stock of clothes; and the floor was his bed."* 


But perhaps this last poem \vas intended to help the 
young Oratorians to bear a sinlple and non-luxurious 
life by contrasting it \\Tith their Patron's superior self- 
denial. Perhaps the nlost interesting feature of all in 
St. Philip's systenl, and the one which ought most to 
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make us rejoice to find Newman conforming to it, was 
the stress which he appears to have laid on "love." 
During his early Anglican career, Newman, it will be 
remembered, put " love " far off, as being, at that time, 
a luxury, and laid stress on the necessity of" hate." 
But now, if he was duly imitating his Patron, he must 
have altered his thoughts :- 


" Love is his bond, he knows no other fetter, 
Asks not our all, but takes what e'er we spare him, 
'Villing to draw us on from good to better, 
As we can bear him." 


I t is refreshing to read that, amid these peaceful pur- 
suits, the English St. Philip seems to have found his 
heart more open than in the earlier part of his Roman 
career, to those whose religious opinions differed from 
his own. He \vas very free, we are told, in his 
readiness to giye his blessing to, or to say mass for, 
Protestants; always strong on the "good faith," or 
" invincible ignorance," of pious people" \yho died out- 
side the Church; and one would almost have supposed 
that, in his judgment, they lost nothing on that account." 
Here, then, we may take leave of this once anxious 
seeker after a system of salvation; nor shall we have 
the heart to say, " Talis CUlll sis, uti1la1Jl noster esses." 
On the contrary, for his own sake, as \vell as for ours, 
we must say, though with regret, that it was well that 
he should go out from among us because " he ,vas not 
of us." 
One of his pupils at the Oratory has thus described 
the sacrifice demanded fronl the follo,vers of St. 
Philip :-" , A man's perfection,' taught St. Philip Ned, 
· lies in the space of three lines' and, so saying he 
placed his fingers on his forehead. I t ,vas 'n1ental 
VOL. II E E 
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asceticism,' what the I talians bluntly call' the sacrifice 
of the Intellect,' that \vas demanded of N ewn1an as an 
Oratorian priest." To a silllilar effect is N e\vman's 
eulogy of the Order of the Jesuits \vritten but a fe\v 
days before his joining the Church of Rome :-" It 
may fairly be questioned \vhether, in an intellectual age, 
when freedom both of thought and of action is so dearly 
prized, a greater penance can be devised for the soldier 
of Christ than the absolute surrender of judgment and 
will to the command of another." To this effect, also, 
\vas his last utterance on his Anglican death-bed, which 
avowed the probable incon1patibility of faith and 
reason. For one \vho thought thus, it was better, 
perhaps, that "reason" should be sacrificed. At all 
events, it was better that, having been once slain, it 
should not rise again. \ \That friend of N e\vman, ,vhat 
friend of humanity, could wish that it had been other- 
wise, or could have desired that in the later days of a 
prolonged life he should have felt one momentary mis- 
giving at the course to which he was irrevocably con1- 
mitted ? Nevertheless, sympathize \vith him as \ve 
may, \ve are not precluded from feeling a sense of relief, 
and even a sense of fitness, when he carries his convic- 
tions beyond the pale of the English Church. Such 
sacrifices as he consumn1ated are not of an English 
-I trust, not of an Anglican, atmosphere. 
Newman never repented, never looked back with 
sorro\v. Strange perversity, nay, happy perversity of 
things! The contemplated Anglo-Catholic monastery 
at Littlemore suggests to us tentative gropings in 
the dark after a truth that seemed to evade the touch; 
confused and almost chaotic wanderings of thought; 
agonizing searchings of heart-yes, almost too much 
of the New Testament Blessing of Adversity and 
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Privilege of Affliction; but in the Oratory at Birming- 
hanl the I)rincipal \vill find liberally poured out upon 
him not only that peace ,vhich comes from a confi- 
dence, first in Ecclesiastical, and then (for N ewnlan \viII 
live to see that " Development ") in Papal Infallibility, 
but a rich measure also of the Old Testanlent Blessing 
of Prosperity, and gladness of heart, and cheerfulnes"S of 
countenance. To that \ve no\v leave hinl. There, in 
his new honle, he ,vill do a ,york \vorthy of the English 
St. Philip: he ,vill "put fronl hinl nlonastic rule and 
authoritative speech, as David refused the armour of 
the King." No state, no dignity, for him. He \vill 
be but an ordinary individual priest as others; and his 
weapons shall be "but unaffected hunlility and unpre- 
tending love." All he does will be done " by the light 
and fervour and convincing eloquence of his personal 
character and his easy conversation." 
In these words did Ne\Vnlan at once describe the 
life of his Patron and predict his o\yn faithful imitation 
of it. \ \T e cannot but linger over the strange contrast 
between his past and his future. I n the hard, cold, 
.c austere" Oxford days, he had once, after the manner 
of John the Baptist, rebuked the young Oxonians for 
venturing to rejoice in the Lord, and, prophet-like, 
had chidden the priests of his people for "dropping 
one \vhole side of Christianity, its austere character" ; 
but no\v he hinlself \vill, \vith such a delicate geniality 
and unworldly \vorldliness commend the non-austere 
side of the Roman Systenl to his countrymen, that he 
will even be suspected by some of his own Church to 
be nlinimizing the claims of religion. Following in the 
joyous path of his I talian patron he \vill make it his 
object that "his roonl shall go by the agreeable nick- 
name of 'the H orne of Christian 1\1 irth.' " Yet let 
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none suppose that in this peaceful and pleasurable 
retirement he will not be doing good service for the 
Church of his adoption. The good taste and good 
feeling which will nlake him sonletinles abstain from 
attempts to proselytize in his old age, when strangers 
come to consult hinl, will probably be far nlore destruc- 
tive of anti- I{onlan prejudices than all the nlordant 
irony and cruel \vit of the Lectures on A1lglicallis1Jl. 
Not even his nlost jealous rivals in the Church of 
Rome \vill be able to deny that he is still a champion 
Inilitant for then1, \vearing the light armour of St. Philip 
N eri \vith effectiveness as \vell as ,vith vivacity and 
grace. It \vill not be nlagnificent; but it will be war. 
\Vith \vhat ,vords shall \ve Protestants, to \VhOnl he 
will be, henceforth, theologically dead, bid our fasci- 
nating enenlY a final fa re\v ell , as \ve escort hinl to his 
tomb? If \\?e regard the strange story of his ever- 
circling yet ever-narro\ving career as a history, not of a 
"quintessence of dust," but of that" piece of ,york called 
Inan," so "noble in reason," so "infinite in faculty," 
and "in apprehension so like a god," we can honestly 
call it by no other nanle than a Soul's Tragedy. Yet 
it is a tragedy \vith conlpensations; it is one in which 
the end brings \vith it a mournful yet resigned recog- 
nition of necessity, fitness, and retribution. I t is not 
as we \voltld have it: but, things being \"hat they ,vere, 
it could not have been other\vise. \Ve ,vould have 
managed the play better, of course. \\Te \vould have 
made H an1let kill his uncle like a soldier and a gentle- 
man, nlarry Ophelia like a lover, and die a respected 
King of Dennlark. But the great Artist decreed 
other\vise; and \ve cannot help liking his Halnlet better 
than \ve should have liked our own. Sonle things our 
tragic heroes have taught us to do; some things to 
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abstain fron1 doing. Let us be grateful for both. 
Turning the last page of this drama of spiritual invo- 
lution, we may feel inclined to give a religious tone to 
our good-bye. Yet, somehow, we cannot like a tribute 
paid in the language of Scripture. I t is enough to 
have recognized that, in the centre, though not in the 
precincts, of his heart, there was some spark of that 
vitalizing faculty ,vhich he called "trust," and which 
partially redeen1ed what he called his" faith." But we 
cannot bid hin1 fare\vell in the phrases of St. Paul or 
I..iuther. 
Insensibly we fall back again into scenic language. 
\Ve are the Chorus in a Greek play. Poor, blind, 
old ffidipus, after all his harrowing adventures, has 
now at last received honourable burial, and his 
tomb will be henceforth a shrine. He has passed 
through horrors, such as no mortal could have chosen. 
Still, it is over now, and he is a name, at least in 
literature, for more than one generation. Cast out 
from what he deemed the fogs of his native Bæotia he 
has migrated to a more serene air, \vhere strangers 
""ill make much of him. \Vhy not? Stolid Bæotians 
as we are, \ve bear hin1 no grudge. "VVe forget his 
curses, we remen1ber nothing but his sufferings. The 
play is finished; we are marching off the stage, and we 
sing in the words \vhich the Poet has put into our 
mouths, "Break off: and mourn no longer; for of 
a truth these things are fitly decreed and fixed for 


" 
ever. 
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\\THAT has been gained by the English nation and 
the English Church fronl a nlan ,,-ho, "rhatever nIay 
be his defects, is felt by l1Iany to haye had that rare 
and precious quality \vhich ,ve call genius? A little of 
this keeps a ,vhole century alive. I t is therefore to be 
treasured and made the lTIOst of for public as \vell as 
for private use. \\That have ,ve here to treasure? 
The same biography of the Cardinal \vhich tells us 
of the story of resolute faith in the legend of St. Denis, 
describes hinI on its title-page as " The Founder of 
l\Iodern Anglicanisnl"; yet, anlong their debts to 
N e\v, 11Ian ,vould nlodern .L\nglicans recognize such a 
faith as this? Again, N e\Vlnan hinIself habitually said, 
both publicly and in private, that Tractarianis111 \vas 
indebted for its first rapid and startling successes to 
something" in the air." By this he meant (and some- 
til1leS specified in detail) the influences of the poets, the 
novelists, the gro\ving reaction fronl English insularity, 
and a general tendency to thoughts and theories of life, 
deeper and fuller than those of the 18th century. 
That there ,vere influences at \vork, fa\Touring Tract- 
arianism, none can deny, although perhaps N e\VnIan 
s0111ewhat exaggerated then1, even to the extent of 
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underrating his o\vn part in the work. 1\1 uch, very 
much, was doubtless due to the attractiveness and 
incisiveness with which he, at the outset, placed the 
objects of the l\1ovement before the public; nluch also 
to the indefinite and indescribable personal influence 
by which he pressed \vorkers into his ranks, and 
infected them \vith his o\vn zeal. But on the other 
side we have to set the uneasiness, at first, and the 
division, at last, which Newman's undermining restless- 
ness and ever-innovating subtlety caused in the ranks 
of his own Party; and, in particular, the terrible shock 
which Tract go gave to thousands, clergy, laity, Angli- 
cans, and Dissenters. Hence rose that long-enduring 
suspicion of "J esuitism" which the author of the 
Tract bequeathed as 'his legacy to the Party which he 
was soon to leave. Then came his secession to Rome, 
a terrible blow, sufficient-one might have supposed- 
to destroy the Tractarian hopes root and branch. As 
if that were not enough, in later years, their versatile 
Chief, turning on his o\vn friends \\rith merciless irony, 
rhetorically den10lished them. He proved, if rhetoric 
could prove, that they had no right even to exist, and, 
being, so to speak, their spiritual parent, he ought to 
have known. If they \vere not destroyed, must there 
not have been something in their favour over and 
above a leader of irregular and uncontrollable genius? 
Was there not something indeed "in the air," the 
"stars in their courses" fighting on the T ractarian 
side? 
That they were not destroyed, is a matter, for some, 
of regret: for others, of exultation; for all, of cer- 
tainty. They not only exist but flourish. \'Thy is 
this? l\1ay it not be perhaps, because the New 
Anglicanism, while not going all lengths \vith its 
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so-called Founder in the depreciation of Reason, has 
learned (and from him in part) to develop other and 
\vider religious faculties besides those exercised by 
Evangelicalism? It has nlade common people dimly 
perceive that like" the English Constitution," so, too,. 
the" Christian Church" is an organic whole, a gro\vth ; 
not to be hastily discarded, or renlade on paper, but to, 
be studied \vith reverence, and to have lessons derived 
fronl it for present and future use. This, too, some 
have perceived, not only about the Church as a \vhole, 
but also about the English Church, which, with all its. 
anomalies, they have conle to regard \vith a mingled 
spiritual and patriotic affection, as a great national fact, 
a home of religious freedom and religious common- 
sense, suited to England and ",.orth making an effort to 
retain and (sol1le \vould add) from time to tinle to 
reform. Directing the nlinds of men to these broad 
and general vie\vs the New Anglicanisnl has probably 
done good service in diverting them froln the study of 
critical theology till the time should arrive ",.hen 
criticislll, commanding a \vider field, would at once be 
ampler, truer, and more temperate, and \yhen Faith, 
resting on a nlore solid foundation of indisputable fact, 
and more confident in her ultinlate conclusions, \yould 
be more patiently and willingly receptive of the de- 
1110nstrations, and even the suggestions, of Reason. It 
has also given to English religion-\vhich had been 
S0111e\vhat bourgeois and gross-a spirit, if sometimes 
austere, at least un\vorldly. 
Again, has not the New Anglicanism, though with 
results of mingled good and evil, been unconsciously 
advancing on lines laid down by Nature? It attenlptS,. 
at least, to include (and this it lllay have learned from 
r\ e\vman) the whole of life, and to bring aU sorts and 
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conditions of nlen within its scope. It tries to cover 
the year \vith Saints' days, feasts, menlorials; the day 
with appointed "hours" for religious de\-otions. It 
endeavours to nlake all life nominally and fornlally 
sacranlental. I t does not think scorn to learn fronl 
Ronle nlethods of appealing to the inlagination, to the 
hopes, and sonletinles to the fears, of the unlearned 
and sensuous l1lultitude, \vho cannot reason, or com- 
pare, or judge, but can feel, and can dimly discern 
invisible possibilities through visible signs, rites, and 
cerenlonies. Newman knew \vell, and taught his 
follo\vers, that no man can be said to know anything 
of religious inlportance till he has done sonlething in 
consequence of it. So far as he inlbued his party \vith 
this very practical truth he helped thenl to success. 
\Vhatever is done regularly, in the definite name of 
religion, drives a nail through the character, and fixes 
a nlan in his adherence to \v hat he professes. 
Of course a great deal depends upon how it is done. 
God, as some old Father said, " cares more for adverbs 
than for verbs." One convert may beat a big drum, or 
start a h ynln in the presence of an angry cro\vd; 
another nlay fast; another may give a\vay a tenth 
of his income in offertories; another may regularly 
attend early cornmunion; and if all these actions 
are done simply upon the authority of some spiritual 
director, without a particle of love for Him in \vhose 
name Christians are supposed to do \vhat they do, 
the doer nlerely fornls a habit of trusting and obeying 
the authority, not H inl. Yet some of the actions 
1110St enjoined by the Christian Churches are of such 
a kind that a nlan can hardly do them regularly with- 
out catching something of the spirit in \\yhich they 
ought to be done. One reason why the High Church 
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nlay have progressed, \vhile Evangelicals have rela- 
tively stood still,-n1ay it not be this: that whereas the 
latter have refrained fronl enjoining deeds, the former 
ha ve recognized that " doing" is an appointed method 
of forming a habit, and of learning an art, and among 
other arts, the art of living rightly? 



 2. .f\/l'g-at I, 'C 
I have confined l1lyself to those points of the N e\v 
Anglicanism, in \vhich it seems indebted to Newman. 
There are others \vhere no such debt can be acknow- 
ledged. So far as Anglicans have rebelled against 
ignoble fears, * narro\\.ing linlitations, 
nd the yoke of 
the letter of the Scripture, ".e are indebted to other 
sources. And agail1st N e\\il1lan'S benefits l11USt be set, 
besides other evils, a confusion as to the meaning and 
province of faith for \yhich he appears largely respon- 
sible. By doing good acts \ve gain insight into, and 
faith in, goodness. Learning to love it and trust 
it, ".e learn to love and trust the Author of it, and 
dinlly to perceive that H is love is illinlitable. But a 
\vorld of such acts vçould not enable us to learn 
"yhether oxygen and hydrogen nlake air or \vater; or 
whether Anglican Priests and Bishops have preserved 
the chain of Apostolical Succession \vithout a link 
unbroken; or \vhether Christ \vas born in Nazareth or 
Bethlehen1. F or ascertaining such facts as these, 
theologians have other faculties besto,yed on thel11; 
and \ve are bound to use them, ,,"herever such facts 
are seriously and disinterestedly questioned. 
No doubt, faith plays a part, indirectly, in all the 
l110st il11portant hunlan affairs. Anlong helps to vv.eigh- 
ing evidence, con1es kno\vledge of hUlnan nature; the 
\yant of ,,-hich makes a fool believe everyone, and a 
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cynic believe no one. Thus, a nloral elenlent steps 
into our judgments about some kinds of evidence, and 
hence into our judgment about the truth or falsehood 
of facts; and so it is possible that a man might argue 
that "God could not allo\v us to be mistaken about 
Apostolical Succession, or about the place of the birth 
of Christ." But, on the other hand, we find that God 
has allowed men to nlake all sorts of mistakes about 
H inl; and these men, not only heathen but Christian; 
and these facts, not only secular but religious; that is 
to say historical facts, or facts of nature, recorded in 
our religious books: so that, on the \vhole, His 
principle (if we may so say) appears to have been that 
by the honest use of all our faculties \ve should 
gradually, but only gradually, arrive at higher and 
higher stages of all kinds of kno\vledge. This being 
the case, what reason have \ve for thinking that fasting 
and almsgiving-though theY'lllllst teach us self-denial, 
and 1JZay strengthen us in benevolence-\vill teach us 
any more about Biblical or Ecclesiastical history than 
about chemistry or geology? I t is in vain that some 
theologians still, even in these days, protest that 
they will resolutely believe in the literal inspiration of 
the Bible, and \vill trust to God to guide their steps, 
believing that such docility must be acceptable to 
H inl. Such faith as this is excusable in the multi- 
tude: but in the trained theologian it is, at best, a 
blindness; at the worst, a sin against the Light. Yet 
such was Newman's, in part, blindness, in part, perhaps, 
sOlnething worse, \\t
hich led hi m to declare as his last 
Anglican utterance, that" faith and reason ,vere perhaps 
inconlpatible or nearly so," and, as his last Anglican 
act, to demand to be allo,ved to signify his belief in a 
patent falsehood. 
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The taint of this legacy still clings to Anglicanism. 
And, with the increase of our knowledge of the 
111aterial world, of the history of religions, and of 
nU111an nature, it is becoming 1110re and more dan- 
gerous. There are signs, however, that the rising 
generation of High Churchnlen lnay free theolselves 
from it. Besides recognizing the danger of cOl1lmitting 
Christianity to an internecine strife \vith nature, son1e 
of them appear to be catching a glimpse of a far 
nobler truth-the spiritual naturalness of the Christian 
religion. As our faith is adapting itself to the 
new kno\vledge of science, so it must adapt itself 
to our ne\v kno\vledge of humanity. I do not mean 
l11erely its physiology, but its aspirations, visions, 
in1aginations, the processes of its noblest spiritual 
actions. For \vant of right notions about faith, and 
respect for the teaching of facts, some Anglicans appear 
to be in danger of errors \yhich St. Paul might 
have called" Judaizing." N e\V111an \vas certainly a 
J d . " 
" u alzer. 
The religion of Christ as set forth in the First 
Chapter of the Fourth Gospel is pre-eminently a 
natural religion, natural, at least, to those \vho recog- 
nize-as l\Ioses and Plato taught-that there is nothing 
1110re like God than a good and just Olan. \Vhy are 
sonle Christians so frightened of facts? \Vhy, \vith all 
the aids that Christ has given then1, can they not 
endure to see life \vhole, the evil as \vell as the good, 
and \vhy can they not be certain (in the strength of 
Christ) that the good, in the end, \vill triumph? Again, 
\vhat is there so alarming in the 010St negative vie\vs 
of advanced criticism? I 111ean, of course, historical 
criticis111 which deals \vith facts and with intermediate 
, 
causes, that is to say, true criticis111. I do not 111ean 
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that hybrid pseudo-scientific criticisnl-which really is 
faith (of a bad sort) though it calls itself science- 
which ",
ould presunle to dogmatize about the ultimate 
causes and motives of things. But, having in mind 
true and fair criticism of the facts of the New Testa- 
ment and the History of the Church, I do not see 
how the full and hearty acceptance of it can prevent a 
man's heart from going forth to Jesus of Nazareth as 
being Light of Light, God of God, very God of very 
God-infinitely more "the yery God" than that 
false phantonl of a non-human Christ \yhich haunted 
N e\yman like a nightmare, " the Judge severe, e'en in 
the Crucifix." 
1\ ever ",
ill such worship as this be shaken by a 
belief that, \vhen our Lord was upon earth, His finite 
wisdom, science, prescience, and judgment, \vere not 
proportioned to the infinity of H is love. Still less will 
men be repelled by doubts concerning this or that 
detail of H is life, death, and resurrection. rrhey \vill 
expect errors in all hun1an accounts about these things, 
as they expect to find light refracted in passing 
through the atnlosphere in which they breathe. They 
will worship Him, in part, at least, because He has 
helped then1 to see that human nature at its best is 
divine and n10st \vorthy of all things to be \vorshipped ; 
and the lllore they study and exercise the noblest 
faculties of hunlanity, so much the n10re natural \vill 
their \vorship beconle. 
Thus having nature for their teacher they will grow 
in reverence for facts and in detestation of lies, and in 
the end they \vill find that, \vhatever facts they may be 
compelled to deny though they once asserted them, or 
to assert though they once denied them, they will 
have lost nothing \vhich is essential to the highest, 
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noblest, and 1110st vitalizing faith. "}"act is corrupt- 
ing-it is \ve ".ho correct it by the persistence of our 
ideal" :-is that quite true? Facts are corrupting- 
to a corrupt Inind ; not to one that hears in theln God's 
\\Tord teaching us what to love and hate. Facts are 
divine voices; facts cleanse and cool our heated and 
defiled imaginations; by constant reference to facts \ve 
keep our aspirations sane, and our religion honest and 
sincere; depart from facts, and the ecclesiastic remakes 
hun1anity on his monastic pattern and God as the 
great Archn10nk; \vithout facts, e,.er kept in vie\v, 
,vorship becon1es hypocrisy or hysterics, and conscience 
alternates bet\veen the inflation of a false prophet and 
the self-conviction of a morbid hollo\vness 
 shut your 
eyes to facts and you open the in\vard eye to all 
Inanner of servile terrors and creeping fears and 
diabolical phanto1l1S ; through facts, \vith love and hope 
and faith as our guides, \ve pass up\vard, exchanging 
the illusive for the less and less illusi\ge, till \ve dra\v 
near to the truth itself, \vhich alone can make us 
free. 
N e\V111an spoke of facts as "illusions"; but he 
treated then1 as "delusions." I n this belief, he did 
not so ll1uch neglect them as scorn them and take a 
delight in tran1pling on them. Hence, though he 
would take incredible pains not to contradict a Father 
or a Diyine, he \vrote as if he enjoyed flying in the face 
of Nature and History. Sometimes he \vrote as an 
egotist, regarding himself as under the special care of 
a Providence that \vould not let hin1 go wrong, and 
\vould enable him to do in six 1110nths \vhat an ordinary 
J 
man could not do in six years; sometimes he wrote as 
one \v ho despised himself, calling himself "hollo\v,)) 
histrionic, a mere" rhetorician," with no "convictions'
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of his own, hopeless of "possessing the truth.)J In 
either case, the result \vas the same. Beneath an 
exquisite varnish or veneer of style, the real work \vas 
ahvays rough and slovenly and bad. \Vhy not? \\Thy 
take so 111uch pains about facts, and evidences, and the 
like, when perhaps the Unknown Artist, in \vhose 
hands he was a 111ere instrument, \vished him not to 
take pains, 1/ot to be elaborate about facts and minutely 
careful as to evidences, but to content hi111self \vith 
rough and almost random \vork-" antecedent proba- 
bilities," "presu111ptions," "guesses "-leaving it to 
Hint to produce " conviction" ? 


"There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew then} how we win." 


rrhere is indeed. But still \ve, too, have our part, 
which may \vell task all our faculties. I t may be donr 
thoroughly, seasonably, deliberately, persistently. In 
one \vord, it may be \vorkmanlike. And the" shaping" 
of the "Divinity "-may it not depend upon our 
" rough-he\ving "? So at least Hamlet found it ; so, 
perhaps, did N e\Vnlan; so n1ay others. I f writing 
about facts is to be our "rough-hewing," we may do 
well to beware lest it be too "rough." Newman h3s 
left us something to inlitate, much more to avoid. Our 
debt to him is negative rather than positive. N at to 
despise God's facts, and not to be afraid of God's 
justice, are the two great lessons to be learned by all 
Englishnlen, but especially by English theologian
, 
fronl Ne\vman's Anglican career. 
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THE following abbreviations are used :-A. = Aþologia (Newman's) ; 
C. = Church's Oxford 1110vement
. E. T. 1\1. = 1\11'. E. T. l\lozJey's 
Re1Jliniscellces
' Eluc. = Newman's Elucidations of Hamþden's Bamþ- 
to1Z Lectures
' Exp = Expositor (Papers in, by 1\'11'. A. W. Hutton); 
F. = 1\1r. Fletcher's Cardinal f\Tewmall.; F. W. N. = Professor F. W. 
Newnlan's Early Lzfe of Cardinal f\Tewman
' H. = Hare's (Julius Charles) 
Charges
. H. B. L. = Hampden's Banlpton Lectures 1; J. M. = James 
Mozley's Letters
' K. = Keble, Lzfe oj, by Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge; 
L. = Letters (N ewman's); O. = Mr. Oldcastle's Cardinal NeW1Jlan
' 
P. = Poe7Jzs (N ewman's); Phil. = "Philo1Jzythus," by the author; R. = 
Remains of R. H. Froude, vol. i.; R. H. H. = Mr. R. H. Hutton's 
Cardinal Ne(iR)1Jlan
' S. = SerJJlO71S (Newnlan's) Plain an' Parochial (in 
the first three vols. the earliest edition has been used) ; Subj. = Sermons 
(Newnlan's) 011 Subjects of the Day
' T. = Thirlwall's (Bishop) Charges
' 
U. = Universil.J' Serl1lOns (N ewnlan's); V. = Via lVIedia (N ewnlan's) ; 
\V. = Ward, Lzfe oj, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward; \Vh. = Whately, Lzfe oj, 
by Miss \Vhately; W. 1\1. = Mr. Wilfrid Meynell's Cardinal New111an. 
Arabic numerals indicate the page; Roman, the volume. But in 
reference to the Plain and Parochial SerJ1lOnS, the first Arabic numeral 
indicates the number of the sermon, and the second, the number of the 
page. Passages from the first three volumes of these sermons are 
quoted from the first edition; but the 1lu1Jzber of the sermon will enable 
the possessor of the later editions to verify without much difficulty. 
\Vhere the date of a letter is given in the text, the reference to the page 
of Newman's Letters is sonletimes omitted in the Notes, as the letters are 
almost an in chronological order. 
The letters a, b, c, &c. after the number of a page in the text, refer to 
the first, second, third, &c. paragraphs in the text. Thus," 124 (c), 
S. ii. 12, 143," would mean that in the third paragraph of page 124, there 
is a reference to the Senl1011s (Plain and Parochial), vol. ii., number 12, 
page (1st ed.) 143. 


1 1. W. = Isaac 'Villiams's Autobiograþhy (1892), which has been used in re- 
vising the Notes: he was, for some years, Newman's curate, and on affectionate 
terms with him till his death in 1865. 
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CHAPTER XIX (1833-36) 


1 (a) C. 113-4; 3 (a) "one who has a right to judge." Mr. Gladstone 
(\V. 1\1. 19); 3 (b) \V. 1\1. 19- 20 ; 6 (a) L. ii. 434; 7 (a) \V. M. 35 ; 8 (a) 
St. Paul, ROJJl. i. 16-18 ; II (b) S. V. 20. 290, 3 l\larch 1839; 12 (a) " Gifts 
of Civilization," p. 48. 
16 (a)* "grovelling worms." I am inclined to think that the late Bishop 
of Carlisle (Conte1JzþorarJ', Jan. 1892) touched the radical cause of New- 
man's religIous fears in saying that Newman attributed to Jesus of Nazareth 
such attributes as tend to destroy His humanity and renlove Him from 
our affection, so that we need a second 
lediator to reveal Jesus to us. 
Hence, besides c1)nfessing in the Poems t'lat he can never cease to look 
on Jesus as " the Judge severe e'en in the C rucifi '{ ," he regards the "gift of 
power" as being possessed by Him, not in order that I Ie might nlanifest 
His love to men by healing their diseases, but that He " may be feared" 
(U. 86-7). He speaks of Christ's manifesting Hlln.:;elf to but a few after 
His resurrection, not as though it were a spiritual necessity arising from 
the law of Faith, but as if Christ (like SOBle Chinese Elnperor or King 
of Siam) stood upon royal ceremony: S. i. 23. 295-312, "Kings do not 
court the multitude . . . they act by means of their servants and must be 
sOl/gIlt by those who would gain favour fronl theine . . . He was no longer 
a servant, washing His disciples' feet and dependent " [was He ever 
" dependent" ?] " upon the wayward will of the multitude. . .. As kings 
have their days of state, on which they show themselves publicly to their 
subjects, so the Lord appointed a nleeting." So again (ib. 304-5) "In the 
feelings of inferiors towards superiors fear mu-;t ever go before love. 
Till he who has authority shows he has it and can use it, his forbearance 
will not be valued duly; his kindness wIll look like weakness." In other 
words we cannot love Christ as a Redeenler until we fear Hinl as a For- 
bearer. Still more striking is the following (Subj. 139): "The truth is, 
we Christians know too l1luch concerning Him to endure the open nlani- 
festation of His greatness. It is in mercy that He hides Himself from 
those who could be overCOlne by the sensible touch of the Almighty 
Hand. . .. The very secrecy of His cOIning has its solemnity: is it not 
fearful to wait for Him, appalling to receive Him, a burden to have held 
COlnmunion with Him?" 
The very next sentence tells us that we are to feel" joy" in Hinl; and 
all Newman's sermons are full of such incongruities. But the passages 
quoted describe his fundamental feeling that Christ is" the Judge 
se,"ere. " 
I am speaking, of course, simply of Newman's Anglican period. I have 
noted indications that in the course of his ROlllan period he shook off 
sOl1lething of this feeling, and something also of that essentially anti- 
Christian sense of spiritual solitude which pervaded his Anglican career. 
Cor cordi loquitur, was the motto he chose, as Cardinal. Contrast this. 
with the note on 30 (a) below. 
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CHAPTER XX (1836) 
22 (a) E. T. 1\1. ii. 147; 23 (a) L. ii. 193; 23 (c) L. ii. 192; 29 (b) S. 
iv. 20. 300; 30 (a)* Conlp. S. i. 2. 23, " And as to those others nearer to 
us, who are not to be classed with the vain world, I lnean our friends and 
relations, whom we are right in loving, these too, after all: are nothing to 
us here. They cannot reaHy help or profit us ; we see them and they act 
upon us, only as it were at d distance, through the nledium of sense; they 
cannot get at our souls; they cannot enter into our thoughts, or really be 
companions to us." 
This dreary doctrine-fatal to true Christianity-he calls " sublinle, un- 
looked for." He deduces it (ib. 22) from "the nothingness of the world" 
which, at length" floats before our eyes nlerely as some idle veil, which, 
notwithstanding its many tints, cannot hide the view of what is beyond 
it i-and we begin, by degrees, to perceive that there are but two beings 
in the whole universe, our own soul and the God who made it." 
30 (a) L. ii. 75; 31 (a) S. ii. 18.239; 31 (c)* '" trust' not' faith.'" To 
Froude (L. ii. 220) of Jan. 1830, he speaks of "vows" (of Celibacy) as, 
possibly, "evidences of want of faitlz." Revising the letter as a Ronlanist, 
he twice corrects" faith" by substituting "trust." There are many indica- 
tions that he would have accepted this correction, long before he joined 
the Church of Rome. 
33 (a) " 1'\ e\'er saw his congregation." 1\1r. A. \V. Hutton (Exp. 1890, 
p. 237) quotes this as a statement made to him by Newman himself. 


CHAPTER XXI (1836) 


37 (a)* "It would oblige nle," he says (L. ii. 16), "to take up a line of 
reading sonlewhat out of my present course; yet it might be the means of 
giving lne influence with the undergraduates." This was the time when 
he ought to have been systematically studying the Anglican divines. 
38 (a) L. ii. 170; 39 (a)* "till 1836." E. T. 1\1. (i. 352) says that Newman, 
when pressed by Rose to answer Hanlpden's Lectures, declined owing to 
the" persc
al question," i.e. his having been supplanted in the Oriel tutor- 
ship by Haulpden, which, of course, would nlake K. unwilling to resort 
to an action that nlight be imputed to malignity. The same author 
afterwards (ib. 369) adds that "Newman also had looked into" the 
Lectures. But all this comes under the general àate of 1836. And on 
the whole it rather confirnls, than otherwise, the supposition that, up 
to 1836, if he had read the Lectures at all, N. had nìerely "looked into 
them," but possibly that he had not even done that, and that he did not 
" look into them" till the eve of the ..Elucidatiolls. Ther.e is a significant 
contrast between "studying" and "looking into:' in the following (ib. 
368-9): "\Vhen Hampden was appointed Regius Professor his lectures 
were ahnost as unknown a book at Oxford as Godddrd's. The Provost of 
Oriel no doubt had followed alZà studied thelll, and had probably gOlle 
.some Ulll)' with thOll, Newman also had looked into thelll." 
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39 (b)t "tone of piety." (In L. ii. 7ï) it is printed (except as regards the 
italics) thus: "While I respect the tone of piety Ùl whicll tlte þamþhlet 
is written, 1 feel an aversion to tIle þrÙzciþles it þrofesse.ç as (ill 1JlY 
oþinion) legitÙJlately tending to forlnal SocÙziallisJJz. I also lament," &c. 
In the Aþologia (57), after "piety," it runs thus: "'which tIle 
þa1Jlþhlet disþlays, I dare not trust 1I1J'self to þut on jaþer 111)' feelings 
about the þrÙzciþles contained Ùl it,. tending as tltey do 'Ùl 1JlY oþinioll 
to 1/lake shiþwreck of Cltristian fait/to I also lament," &c. 
41 (a)* "title of his lecture." It was Tlte Scholastic Philosoþhy COll- 
sidered in relation to Christian Tlzeology. 
43 (b) H. B. L. lxvi. ; 46 (a) Eluc. 5; 46 (b) Eluc. 6; 4 6 (c) Eluc. 46 ; 
47 (a) Edinburgh I?eview, 1836, p. 229; 47 (b) H. B. L. 145-7 ; 49 (a)-3f. 
"is not revealed." Eluc. 14, "As to the doctrine of the Trinity, Dr. H. 
holds that Scripture contains certain phenomena concerning the dealings 
of the Suprenle Being with man, which, when compared together, are 
remarkable and startling, and irresistibly force upon the nlind that there 
is SOlJle mystery in the divine nature; but what that 111ystery is, or that it 
is the very mystery which the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity expresses, 
is, he considers, NOT REVEALED." The italics are N ewnlan's, the capitals 
mIne. 
This is particularly audacious, in the face of Hanlpden's statenlent 
(quoted above on p. 47): "Noone can be Inore convinced than I 
ain that there is a real nlystery of God reveLlled in the Christian 
dispensation " ! 
Newman himself-with his notions about" economies," and" aCCOlll- 
modations to our weakness "-would (I should say) be more open than 
HaInpden to the charge (if it is to be nlade a charge) of reducing Scrip- 
ture to a record of" phenomena." 
49 (b) H. B. L. 149- 50. 


CHAPTER XXII (1836) 
57 (b*) "three such unnoticed olnissions." Elltc. pp. 24-5. The fol- 
lowing passage frOlTI Hampden (251-2) is quoted by Newlnan with the 
italicized portions omitted, but with no lnarks of omission.. "God, no 
doubt, is abundantly placable, merciful, and forgiving. Still, the fact 
remains. [The offender is guilty
. his crÙJle 1/lay be forgiven, but his 
crÙninality is still uþon hÙn. The re1Jzorse 'ivhich he feels, the wolt1zds of 
his conscience, are no fallacious things. He is sell sible of theJJl evell wltile 
tIle Gosþel tells hÙll-' Thy sins be forgiven thee-Go and sin 110 1/l0re .'] 
The heart seeks for reparation and satisfaction ; its longings are, that its 
sins Inay be no more remenlbered, that the' characters in which it is 
written may be blotted out. Hence the congeniality to its feelings of the 
notion of Atonement. [It is 1lO sþeculative thought whicll suggests tile 
theory
' sþeculation ratlzer þro1Jzpts to the rejection of it
. sþeculatioll 
furnishes abstra,,-t reasons fr01l1 the Divine A !tributes for discardÙ
!.J it as 
a chÙnera of our fears. But] the fact is that we cannot be at peace 
without son1e consciousness of Atonement made." 
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The reader will perceive that the tendency of the omissions is to 
represent Hampden as setting forth a þurely subjective theory of the 
Atonement. For exaInple (to believe N ewn1an) "the fact remains" 
means "the fact" that the heart of the sinner "seeks for reparation" ; 
but what Hampden I11eant by" fact" was" the offender is guilty." 
The manner in which Dean Church deals with the unfairness of the 
Elucidations constitutes one of the most serious blemishes of his Oxford 
l
Iovement. Newn1an's pan1phlet, he says (C. 146-7), "was a favourite 
object of attack on the part of Han1pden's supporters as a flagrant 
instance of unfairness and garbled extracts. Noone, they said, ever 
read the Bampton Lectures, but took their estimate of the work from 1\I1r. 
Newman's quotations. Extracts are often open to the charge of unfair- 
ness, and always to suspicion. But in this case there was no need of 
unfairness. Dr, Hampden's theory lay on the very surface of his Bampton 
Lectures and pamphlet; and any unbiassed judge 111ay be challenged to 
read these works of his, and say"-I italicize-" wlle/ller the extracts Ùl 
tile' Elucidations' do not adequately reþresent Dr. HaJ1lþdell's state1Jzents 
and arf[zt1nents, and Wlldllcr tile C01ll1lZents 011 the1JZ are forced or 
strained." 
I do not believe any" unbiassed judge," or even "biassed," of any 
shade of religious, or irreligious, thought, provided he has the least 
tincture of literary training, will venture, in the face of the facts collected 
above, to justify Dean Church's criticisI11. 
58 (a) Who ii. 20; 58 (c) \Yh. ii. 31; 58 (e)-59 (a) H. ii. 10; 60 (a) 
F. W. N. 81-7; 61 (a) Eluc. 47; 61 (b)* "he," i.e. Newman; 61 (c)* 
"the residents also." E. T. 1\1. says of the Lectures (i. 352), " Perhaps 
they ought to have been listened to, and perhaps they ought to have been 
read, but the question is one of fact, and they were neither"; and of the 
.E'lucidations (ib. 362) "The pamphlet becaIlle the text of the controversy, 
to the shame, it must be said, of many who could have turned to the 
original lectures, and, as self-constituted judges, ought to have done so"; 
(ib. 366-7) "the great mass of the n1ultitude that inflicted this penalty 
were very, if not entirely, ignorant of the book which was the corþus 
delicti. . . . The country members of Convocation, as fast as they caIne 
up, implored their resident friends, with pitiable inlportunity, to tell them 
all about it, generally in vain, for their resident friends knew as little 
about the book as then1selves." He adds that l'vlr. Gladstone hÌ1nself 
(ib. 376) sent a letter to Hampden thirty-four years after the delivery of 
the Lectures, saying that-I quote E. T. 
I., not 1\lr. Gladstone-" as it 
was utterly past his power to understand them, he had been clearly wrong 
to condemn them on the inforIl1ation of others." . 
I do not pretend to have read, much less studied, the whole of the 
Lectures; but such parts as I have 5(:(;11 would lead nle to think that 
Archdeacon Hare's encOll1ium on theln is well deserved. 
63 (a) quoted by \V. 1\1. 92. The passage specially related to Tract go. 
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CHAPTER XXIII (1836-8) 


64 (a) L. ii. 177, 197; 65 (a) L. ii. 198; 65 (b) L. ii. 197, "ever since 
that tinle," i.e. since the period of solitude which intervened between his 
intill1acy with Bo-\\'den ar:.d his intimacy with Froude. But there are many 
indications that he had" learned to throw hin1self upon himself" before 
this. 
65 (b) "some friend" A. 74 (it was Pusey); 66 (c)-67 (a) A. 56; 68 (a) 
L. ii. 136, 107 ; 69 (b)* "wrote." The letter is not quoted, but is referred 
to in L. ii. 185, fro111 which the substance of it may be gathered; 69 (c)- 
71 (b) L. ii. 185-7 (10 April, 1836); 70 (a)* "answers": He seems to mean 
.C forestall objections and [suggest] their answers"; 7 I (a) "disbelieved," 
L. ii. J07; 71 (c) J. 1\1. 61 ; 73 (a) L. ii. 475 ; 73 (b) S. iv. 8. 12 3-4, 12 5; 
73 (d) ib.; 74 (c) ib. 126; 75 (b) ib. 13 0 , 12 9: 77 (b) ib. 13 1 - 2 ; 7 8 (a) 
L. ii. 185; 78 (c)* "cle,"er arrangement," see L. i. 484, "I wish them 
called the Oxford Tracts, but I cannot luyself so call them, for nlodesty's 
sake. So I think that soon I shall 'advertise them as' Tracts for the 
Times, by Residents in Oxford,' which, of course,"-I italicize-" will 
soon be corruþted into O_lford Tracts." 
Compare note on vol. i. 153 (b) abo,"e, which shows that. while Newman 
thus encouraged his followers to use this title, he shrank from publishing 
to the world the fact that they did use it. 
79 (b)* "nen"ous about the dedication." E. T. 1\1. (i. 319) writes on this 
as follo\\'s: "N ewnlan was sometimes asked why he did not enlist the 
old gentlenlan nlore directly in his cause by dedicating to hilll one of his 
works. The reason of this he ga,-e in confidence to his friends. It was 
a painful one. The President had been for a very long tinle notoriously 
negligent of the discipline of his college. In his excessive care of himself 
and his alnlost nlorbid craying for longevity-the longevity of Tithonus- 
he Inade a rule of cäring for no other person or thing, and of letting the 
college go its own way, as it did. He could even derive an1usement from 
the scandals which the seniors of the college would have prevented if he 
had given thenl the requisite authority and support." These "early 
scruples," he continues, K e\\'ll1an "lived to abandon "(ib. J20) : "I f a 
Ulan will sa'-e c'"ery scruple he will have to sit still and do nothing. Yet 
it seenled to those about K eW111an as if a little of his bloon1 was rubbed 
off when he addressed what to vulgar eyes seelHed a glowing panegyric 
to the faithless guardian of a great Christian college." 
The dedication is "to l\lartin Joseph Routh, D.D., President of Mag- 
dalen College, who has been resen"ed to report to a forgetful generation 
what was the theology of their fathers. . . with a respectful sense of his 
enlinent services to the Church and with the prayer that what he wit- 
nesses to others luay be his own support and protection in the day of 
account." 
I confess my " eyes ":l11ust rank alHongst "the vulgar." I thought this 
'ivas a "panegyric." But I ha,-e no doubt E. T. 1\1. is right in revealing the 
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inner Ineaning-may we not call it " irony" ?-of the concluding words. 
The" prayer" was intended to suggest that the President would need it 

/ery badly, and to remind the old man (E. T. 1\1. i. 320) of '" the day of 
account' in which he would want' support and protection.' " The italics 
are Inlne. 
79 (b) " passed through the press," L. ii. 20; 80 (b) "blow in the face," 
L. ii. 251 ; "basis in reason/' A. 66; ó' the former," A. 68 (instead of " it," 
A. has "what is called Anglo-Catholicisn1, the religion of Andrewes, 
Laud, Hamn10nd, &c."), 67 ; 81 (b) Grammar of Assent, p. 382; "\Ve 
are not left at liberty to pick and cho05e out of its (i.e. Christianity's) 
contents according to our judgment, but must re:eive it all, as we find it, 
if we accept it at all" ;-a staten1ent which conceals an an1biguity or 
fallacy under each of the following words or phrases (I) "left at liberty"; 
(2) " pick and choose"; (3)" it" or "Christianity"; (4)" contents" ; 
(5) " judglnent " ; (6) " receive" ; (7) " find" ; (8) " accept." 
81 (c) A. 67; 82 (b) A. 113; 83 (b) A. 72; 84 (a) L. ii. 249, R. H. 
H. 83 and 88; 84 (b) Bacon's Essays, xvi. 80; 85 (a) Sir John Davies, 
ed. Grosart, ii. 20; 85 (c) R. H. H. 83; 86 (a)* Lectures 01l Ju.\'tifica- 
lio1l, 67. So again (ib. 68)," If a wrong has been done you, and you 
forgive the offender, . . . you consider him to Izave been what he has /lot 
been, fair and friendly towards you." I t is difficult to believe that a n1an 
who writes like this, can ever have forgiven anybody. It would be truer to 
say, " You consider him to be what he has not been," or, " You consider 
that his true and real self is not represented by the past." 
I t is strange that, in publishing a work full of such difficulties-which, 
in his letters, he recognizes as difficult, and on which he had spent so 
n1uch time and anxiety with such confessedly unsatisfactory results-be 
should speak so confidently as he does in his preface, saying that (ib. v.) 
"nothing would meet the e\'il but" þlaill state71lelzts 01l the subject, 
" argued out from Scripture," and (ib. vi.) "if in them, or in anything else 
he has written, there be what readers consider more severe or con- 
tentious than such an object admits, let them impute it to his firm belief 
that no wound is cured which is not thoroughly probed, and that the first 
step in persuasiveness is decision." 
86 (b) ib. 78; 88 (a) * "revealing nothing," Tract 85, p. 19. On this 
.:\Ir. R H. Hutton remarks (93), "r\ewman never seemed to think that 
the unveiling of God's own character was, after all, the Inain purpose of 
revelation. .." \Vith this I heartily agree; of course, assUlning that 
the revelation of the Image of God is intended to confonn luan to that 
lInage. 
Perhaps the passage may be aimed at "Latitudinarianism," and, says 
1\lr. Hutton (92), "By Latitudinarianism Newman means the view that it 
is not at all important what doctrine a man holds, so long as he acts up 
conscientiously to whatever doctrine he does honestly hold." 
But, in tlzis sense, who is, or ever was, a " Latitudinarian" ? Did ever 
any so-called "Latitudinarian" hold "the yiew" that it is "not at all 
important" whether a man holds the" doctrine" that God may be pro- 
pitiated by hun1an sacrifice? or worshipped by acts of sensuality? or that 
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a lnan lnay violate all the laws of honesty and decency if only he has 
" the spirit" ? 
,. Let us turn," says N. (ib. 18), "to the fact which is urged in behalf 
of Latitudinarianism. The doctrine, then, that it matters 1l0t 7vlzat you 
believe, so that YOll act uþ to 7vhat you believe, is grounded," &c., &c. 'Vho 
could accept so absurd a definition as that which I have italicized? Even 
Pope's line, " He can't be wrong whose life is in the right," inlplies a belief 
in righteousness, and an acting up to that belief. Perhaps N. might fall 
back on the linlitation to "revealed religion" Ï111plied on p. 16: "The 
Latitudinarian doctrine is this; that every man's view of revealed religion 
is acceptable to God, if he ,acts up to it"; but again I ask what Lati- 
tudinarian would say that the "view" of the extreme Antin0111ian, Ana- 
baptist, or Free Lover, was" acceptable to God," however consistent the 
Antinomian, A\nabaptist, or Free Lover, lnight be in " acting up to)' his 
., view;' ? 
The whole passage singularly illustrates Newman's contempt for Scrip- 
ture, unless he can get " dogmas': and "doctrines" and" creeds" out of 
it. The nlessage of the love of God, unless it call be þut illto 'þroducible' 
dog71zatic slzaþe telling 'Us wltat þrecise rules we 11lltSt observe in order to 
purchase it, or entitle ourselves to it, does not really seem to him divine 
at all, though he starts by calling it so (ib. 19): "If there be no divine 
message, gospel, or creed, þroducible frolll Scripture, this would not lead 
me one iota towards deciding that there was none at all anywhere. :No; 
it would l11ake 111e look out of Scripture for it, that is all. If there is a 
revelation, there lllust be a doctrine; both our reason and our hearts te)) 
us so. If it is not in Scripture, it is somewhere else, it is to be sought 
elsewhere. Should the fact turn out (which I deny,) that Scripture is so 
obscure that nothing can be lnade of it, even when the true interpretatioa 
is otherwise giyen, so obscure that every person will have his own inter- 
pretation, and no two alike, this would drive 111C, not into Latitudinarian- 
isnl but into Ronlanisnl. Yes, and it will drive the luultitude of men. It 
is far more certain that Revelation must contain a message than that that 
message must be in Scripture. It is a less violence to one's feelings to 
say that part of it is revealed elsewhere than to say that nothing is re- 
vealed anywhere. There is an overpowering antecedent inlprobability 
in _\.lmighty God's announcing that He has revealed something and 
revealed nothing; there is no antecedent ilnprobability in His revealing 
it elsewhere than in an inspired volume.;' 
89 (a) A. 29 ; 90 (.1) A. 29. 


CHAPTER XXIV (1838) 


9-t. (a) L. ii. 252; 94- (b) L. i. -t-yO; 95 (b)* see note in vol. ii. 78 (c), 
above; 96 (b) "
nnoyed," L. ii. 265; 97 (a) L. ii. 268; 97 (b) L. ii. 2 6 7 ; 
99 (a) L. ii. 269; 99 (b) L. ii. 270; 100 (a) L. ii. 271 -2; 101 (a) L. ii. 
272; 102 (c) L. ii. 274. 
10 3 (b)* " realise "often l11eans "believe, or feel, in one's lzeart." See L. 
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ii. 170: it seems opposed to mere" assent" in L. i. 183, "it is so difficult 
to realise what one believes, and to n1ake these trials, as they are in- 
tended, real blessings." See especially S. vi. 18. 263 ; "How loudly n1en 
talk of the shortness of this life, of its vanity and unprofitableness, and of 
the claims which the world to come has upon us ! This is what we hear 
said daily, yet few act upon the truths they utter; and why? because they 
do not realize what they are so ready to proclaim"; S.
v. 22. 321, "when 
we realize a truth we have a feeling which they have not who take words 
for things." Hence, as regards the alleged miracle of St. Narcissus (the 
change of water into oil) N. says (E. on Eccl. ilfir. 259)," the evidence 
is not so definite or minute as to enable us to realize the miracle": and 
he goes on to say that, since" belief, in any true sense requires a certain 
familiarity or intimacy of the n1Ïnd with the thing believed," ,. I do not 
see that we can be said actually to believe in a miracle like that now in 
question." The result of all this, and a great deal Inore, tedious and 
lengthy meandering of words, is, that sometimes in the N ewmanian 
vocabulary, " I do not realise what I say" 111eans .; I say it, but I do nor 
adually believe it." . 
J03 (b) i(. "uncomfortable": this word belongs to N.'s epistolary, not 
to his pulpit vocabulary. It has a religious sense, like the words "C0111- 
fort" and" Comforter" in the New Testaillent, so that to be "uncon1- 
fortable" often means to suffer spiritual depression and angui
h. N. 
probably borrowed this antiquated use of the word from Keble. 
Keble (L. ii. 473) after "the thunderbolt" of N.'s secession has fallen, 
writes, "You may guess what u1Zcomfortable feelings haunt me, as if I, 
1110re than anyone else, was answerable for whatever of distress and 
scandal may occur." When the reader reflects that "scandal" (in K.'s 
vocabulary-once more, a little antiquated) 111eans " stumbling-block" or 
that kind of" offence" on which our Saviour pronounced a "woe "-he 
will understand why K. (K. 283) should mention it in connection with 
"the blind leading the blind " where he says, " I suppose I aID not really 
UJlc01llfortable. I eat, drink, and sleep, as if nothing was the matter." 
Hence, when the" ghost" of ROlne pulverizes the Via flfedia, we shall 
presently find Newman seeing" an ullcomfortable vista," i.e., the prospect 
of the collapse of his religious convictions (L. ii. 286). Sin1ilarly, in 1842, 
an ecclesiastical case which may have the effect of helping to "unchurch" 
Anglicans, is described (L. ii. 389) as " uncomfortable." 
10 3 (c) L. ii. 237 ; 103 (d) A. 112; 104 (b) Subj. 79 (18 Nov. 1838) ; 
1 0 4 (b) - 105 (a) Subj. 64 (25 Nov.) ; 105 (c) S. V. 17. 253; 106 (a) 
S. V. 16 (16 Dec.) ; 106 (b) U. 350; 107 (a) L. ii. 275 (28 Dec.); 108 (a) 
L. ii. 278 (14 Jan., 1839)' 


CHAPTER XXV (Jan. 1839) 


110 (a) t Tract 85 pp. I, 2, 30, quoted by R. H. H. 89, whom I have 
followed, but on verifying it in the 3rd ed. 1840, I find" those who seek Hin1 
as He comn1ands" ; 1 I 5 (a) Leet. 011 the Present Position of Catholics ill 
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I:'nglalld, quoted, but without page, H. iii. J 13; ! 15 (b) V. 187-90; II6 
(a) V. 193, 19 0 , 194; 116 (c) U. 189; 117 (b) V. 187. 
120 (a) "* It should be added that in his next senl10n he just touches on 
our "trust in our senses"; and there, he goes so far as to grant tbat we 
JJlay have" grounds for it." But he wholly ignores exþerience as having 
anything to do with it. And subsequently he declares that we trust in 
our senses "fronl a secret instinct," apparently intending to deny the 
c1a
nl of experience to be a "ground." The italics are mine in the follow- 
ing (V. 2 I 3): "\V e consider that there is so strong an antecedent prob- 
ability that they are faithful, that we dispense with proof. \Ve take the 
point for granted; or, if we have grounds for it, these either lie in our 
secret bcìief in the stability of nature, or in the preserving presenr.e and 
uniformity of Divine Providence-which, again, are points assumed. As, 
then, the senses Inay and do deceive us, and yet we trust thelTI fr0111 a 
secret instind. . . . ." 
120 (c and e) t V. 206. It is not easy to see why in the fornler version 
he describes Reason as " a faculty of proceeding," &c., and, in the latter, 
as " tllat faculty of the mind by which." But he seenlS to have started 
with the impression that there might be several such faculties, and that 
keason Blight be only one of theIn, "a faculty." By the tinle he has 
written a few lines more, he recognizes that he has so defined Reason as 
to include all such faculties; it was therefore" that faculty of the mind 
by which, &c." ; but he does not take the trouble to correct his previous 
statement. 
121 (e) V. 207; 122 (b) V. 21 J, 2[2; 123 (a) * I aIl1 not sure, after all, 
what 
 eWInan Illeans by "when their 1Jlillds are roused':' and whether 
he does not Inean "passions"; for he says (V. 21 I)" In practicalll1atters, 
\\"hen their nlÎnds are really roused, men comIl1only are not bad reasoners. 
...lIen do ?lot lJlistake wIlen tllelr interest is concerned." I have italicized 
the words which appear to indicate (though Newman can hardly have 
Ineant this) that when anyone claims, for exaluple, a portion of an estate, 
he is (so far) less likely to "Il1istake" as to the facts (because his 
., illterest" is " concerned ") than the judge whose" interest" is not" con- 
cerned"! I should have thought that "interest" is a proverbial cause 
of all sorts of " n1Îstakes " in reasoning. 
123 (b) V. 213; 124 (a) * "reason." Of course, however, we often 
trust, " upon experience and reason," without any conscious reference to 
them. 
12 4 (c) V. 215; 125 (b) V. 215; 125 (c) V. 219; 126 (c) V. 220; 127 
(a) V. 220; 128 (c) V. 220, 1st ed. has "bends" for "bows." 


CHAPTER XXVI (1839) 


129 (a) L. ii. 272; 130 (a) A. 163; 130 (b) * "not expressly named," 
À. 163: "The nlost prominent person in it, was a man of elegant genius, 
of classical 11lind, of rare talent in literary composition [-1\Ir. Oakeley," 
om. in 1st ed.]. 
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131 (a) A. 163; 132 (a) A. 163; 132 (b) C. 321, \V. 120, "sources ".*" 
I. \V. 86, says of Oakeley, "His abilities were rather showy from an 
elegant pleasing style, than either acute or deep." 
Compo E. T. M. ii. 228, who describes the Oakeley of his "earliest 
Oxford recollections" as "an elegant and rather dilettante scholar, tran')- 
lating Lucretius into English verse, much at his piano, and avowedly 
sentimental rather than decisive in his religious views." 
133 (a) A. 17 1 , C. 3 16 , J. :\1. 166; 134 (b) \V. 127; 135 (a) \V. 216 ; 
135 (c) W. 31; 139 (a) \V. 6; 14 0 (a) \V. 7; 141 (a) \V. 1 I ; 142 (a) \V. 
80; 144 (b) C. 316; 145 (a) C. 3 1 5; 146 (b) "had to," A. 16;, "upset 
lne," A. 170, 168, ,65-70; 147 (a) A. 169; 148 (a) '*" "at random." I 
mean with reckless exaggeration; in accordance with his be1ief that 
(L. i. 488) "energy is ever exaggerated,
' and (L. ii. 324) that ahnost 
every" controversialist" Inust be "unscrupulous." Hence, without COJl- 
sciously exaggerating, N. did not take the trouble to try to say the ex-a, 1 
truth. He thought it hopeless. He was content to throw out words on 
the chance of producing an Ì1llþression that would conduce to the 
interests of the Church, the glory of God, &c., &c. AlJ this is quite C0111- 
patible with an instinctive skill in using just the right words to produce- 
the desired impression. 
148 (a) A. 170 ; 149 (a) \V. 207; 150 (a) " unfairly,"* as he had treated 
\Vhately (see above vol. i. 304-9) and as he treats the Anglican divines. 
(ib. 330), and the Bishops (ib. ii. 257-92). As an extraordinary instance- 
of N .'s tendency to use language that implies blame, and to complain of 
what he has brought upon himself, take the following description of his 
solitary illness in l\tIaJta, when he was with the Froudes. It is frOln 
a letter to his mother (L. i. 340-1) :- 
" This is the sixth day since I left the' Lazaret' ; and I have hardly seen 
or spoken to anyone. The Froudes dine out every day, and are out all 
the morning of course. The last two days they have been on a visit to a 
friend. Last night I put a blister on ll1Y chest, and never having had 
one on before, you may fancy my awkwardness in taking it off and dress- 
ing the place of it this morning. I ought to have had four hands. Our 
servant was with the Froudes . . .. I wonder how long I shall last 
without any friend about me. . . .. I am glad Frank has the comfort of 
friends about him." 
And this, to an anxious mother and anxious sisters! Naturally great 
blame was cast upon Froude for thus abandoning his sick friend; and 
then N. has to explain (L. i. 378) "In answer to Froude's solicitations, 
and his offer to sit with me or read to me, I had assured him all I 
wanted in order to recruit myself was perfect solitude " ! 
In the same ll1anner, after Tract 90, we shall find him saying (A. 137) 
"I have asserted a great principle, and I ouglzt to suffer for it," but 
complaining very bitterly indeed when he does" suffer for it." As it was 
a part of his theory about the Church that it 1JlUst be persecuted by the 
world, and that Truth can never be popular, what in other men would be 
natural, was, in him, inconsistent. " I used to be surprised," says Isaac 
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\VilJiams (110), " he had not 1110re learned to look on persecution as a 
Inatter of course, what a 
ood man must nleet with, and which should be 
to him a satisfaction, as indicating him to be in the way of truth." 


CHAPTER XXVII (1839) 
151 (a) 
\. 94; 15 1 (b) L. ii. 279; 153 (a) A. 95-100; 154 (a) A. 101 ; 
154 (c) A. 103; 15 6 (a) U. 21 5- 20 ; 15 6 (b) A. 99; 157 (b) S. v. 23.327 
(10 February, 1839), L. ii. 279, S. v. 23.33 1 ; 159 (a) S. v. 23.337: 159 
(b) S. v. 9. 127 (17 February), S. vii. 8. 109 (2
 February), S. v. 20. 290, 
296 (3 l\larch) ; 160 (a)t in ed. 1840 the title is Present Blessings of this 
Life; 160 (a)* S. v. 19. 271 (10 :\Iarch), "of Lent." This is 10 March. 
Yet 3 I March (S. vi. 8. 94) is assigned to Easter Day. Is there not some 
Inistake in the date? 160 (a) " brotherhood ;,* It should be added that 
under this head he definitely n1entions "the holy marriage bond." Yet 
elsewhere (Subj. 47) he bids his hearers, " if they desire to be humble" 
pray not only" that they may never be rich," but also that" their home " 
111ay be "solitary." That, however, seen1S intended as a substitute for a 
vow of celibacy, recommended to those who purpose celibacy. 
161 (a) S. v. 19.276; 162 (b) S. vi. 8,9-1- (3r March); 163 (a) ib. 96 ; 
163 (c) ib. 101; 163 (d)t "keenly," ed. 1840. "full keenly. 16+ (a) ib. 
10 3. 


CHAPTER XXVIII ([839) 


165 (a)* "facts in question th
mselves." In the next paragraph he says. 
,: Reason Inakes the particular fact which is to be ascertained the point of 
primary importance, inquires into its evidence, not of course excluding 
antecedent considerations, but not beginning with them." But if the 
"antecedent considerations" e.g., the fact that the only evidence in a 
charge of murder is that of a Inan once convicted of felony, who now 
accuses the person on whose evidence he hiInself was convicted-are 
sufficiently Í1Jlþortant, Reason may very well" begin with" them. Does 
"inferences," in the sentence quoted, mean" acts of inferring"? 165 (a) 
U. 223 (May, 1839) ; 166 (a)if. U. 223 "in its Inore popular sense (in 
which, as in former Discourses, I shan here for the most part use it) . . ." 
167 (b) U. 227 ; 168 (a) U. 229-30; 168 (a)*" hardly ever." U.215, 
"He bids us exa111ine it indeed with our best judgment" is a passage 
that might seem to imply the duty of going by evidence, if the preceding 
sentence did not indicate that it is a merit to go by little evidence. 
169 (a) U. 228; 169 (c) U. 234; 170 (a)t U. 234. To this, in the 
edition of 1872, is added a footnote in brackets--which is the sign of a 
later addition not to be found in the original: [" It is a presumption, not as 
being a mere conjecture, but because the Inind cannot master its own 
reasons and antil;ipates in its conclusions a logical exposition of them."] 
This seems to give up the author's original position, and to make him 
incline toward those (whose position he attacked in the preceding page) 
who asserted that" Faith is built upon Reason." 
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But there, too, he had been forced to explain hin1self by a foot-note 
added in later editions, defining Reason as "processes of a logic.al or 
explicit character." Much of this confusion arises from his two definitions 
of the word Reason, and from his neglect to observe the simple rule of 
using the same word always in the sanle sense. 
17 I (a)'* " exercises of reason are needed to retain belief." It is not to 
be supposed that I here deny, or assert, this proposition; I merely point 
out tbat it is quite distinct from the one with \vhich N., seemingly
 
identifies it. 
171 (b) U. 235-6; 172 (a)'*' "delusion." N. generally uses the word 
" illusion "; but as he does not (so far as I know) recognize that" illusion " 
may lead to higher truth through lower truth, and is to be distinguished 
from "delusion," I use the word" delusion" as being more likely to 
make his meaning generally intelligible. 
174 (b) U. 239; 175 (b) U. 239; 17 6 (b) U. 240,241 ; 176 (c) U. 246. 


CHAPTER XXIX (1839) 


179 (b) S. vi. 8. 102 (3 1 l\Iarch, 1839); 180 (b) S. v. 3.45; I8I (b) "a 
good year," L. ii. 280. He adds" tbis was never done" ; 182 (a) S. Y. 
45.43; 182(b)S.V.22.3 1 9,3 26 ; 18 3 (b) A.IIS; 18.....(b)A.114,L. 
ii. 285 (15 Septen1ber) ; 185 (b) L. ii. 286 (22 September). 
185 (d)'*' " uncomfortable," see note on 10 3 (b) ; 185 (e)* "vista." The 
Editor of the Letters quotes an article in the Dublin Review, 1869, thus: 
" He (i.e., N.) said' I cannot conceal from myself that, for the first time 
since I began the study of theology, a vista has been opened before me, to 
the end of which I do not see.' He was walking in the New Forest 
and he borro\ved the form of his expression from the surrounding 
scenery. " 
I quote this at full length because it is a useful as wen as amusing 
instance of an error arising from inadequate knowledge of facts. N. was 
simply using in the New Forest the language he had used a fortnight 
before in Oriel. 
186 (b) A. 116-7, "this was so "'*'. The facts appear to be these: 
"About the middle of September" (and apparently ill the first half-since 
he had" hardly brought to a close" (A. I 16) the" course of reading "which 
terminated (A. 114) on 30 August-so111e" friends, who were more favour- 
able to the cause of Rome" than N. was, "put" the Dublill Review "into 
his hands." Possibly R(obert) \V(ilberforce) was one of these" friends" 
(as he is afterwards called not" a friend," but" 71ZY friend," as though he 
had been þre7fiously mentioned.) In any case, N eW1l1an read it, and" did 
not see Inuch in it." Aftenvards, R(obert) \V(ilberforce), to use the words 
of the ldter (which are rather misleading) " directed his attention to the 
Article," but, according to the Aþologia, directed his attention, not to the 
Article, but to the extracts frOlll St. Augustine in it, which had escaped his 
attention. 
187 (b)* " receptiveness:' N e\\-man seems to be deliberately referring 
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to, and approving, this sort of receptiveness, when, in the following year, 
in his sermon on Explicit and Implicit Reason, he says (U. 271): "\Ve 
take up a book at one time and see nothing in it; at another, it is full of 
,veighty remarks and precious thoughts." 
190 (b) A. lIS; '90 (c) Ha1Jdet, ii. 2.635, A. 119; 191 (a) A. 119, 120, 
,. it /llltst be."i(. This, of course, is not a quotation fron1 N., but is intended 
to show the spirit in which, even after the second appearance of the 
"ghost" N. still waited on in 18+5, hoping for some third " sign," and 
(A. 231) "using the words of the Psalmist, 'Show SOine token upon Ine,'" 
though he adds (ib.) " I suppose I have no right to wait for ever for this." 
192 (b)* ,; younger men": c01np. I. \V. 62, note: "\Vhat struck me 
was, how like Newman it an was. . . . I lnean N ewn1an's living with 
persons younger than' himself,' a party reflecting his own opinions, his 
constraint in public, his entirely throwing it off with friends in private." 
As regards Pusey, he says (ib. 70) : "They had been Fellows of Oriel 
together, and Newman was the senior. But Pusey's presence always 
checked his lighter and unrestrained n100d." 
193 (b) L. ii. 288; 194 (c) A. 134; 195 (a) \V. 212; 197 (b) S. viii. 2. 
17, 22, 24; 198 (b) ib. 25, 28, 29; 199 (a) ib. 29, 3 1 , 3 2 . 


CHAPTER XXX (1839--1.0) 


202 (a)* these terms are introduced by anticipation; they are defined 
in the note on 221 (a). 
202 (b) \V. 145 ; 203 (a)* L. ii. 347 (April, 1841) "Nor do I think it 
God's ''lay, generally speaking, for individuals to leave one religion for 
another-it is so much like an exercise of private judgment. Three 
thousand at O1lce were converted on the day of Pentecost. \Vhere llziracles 
are brought before an individual the case is different." 
203 (a) A. 129; 203 (b) A. 121, 52, 6 (1st ed. 62); 204 (b) L. ii. 29 2 -3 ; 
205 (b) C. 261 ; 206 (b) L. ii. 291 ; 208 (a)* "justify." I. \V. (100) speaks 
of the Heads of Houses as "disturbed, of course, by a self-denying 
religious refùnuation, and jealous of the influence obtained by it"; but 
he candidly admits that "there were also, in some cases, grounds for 
their distrust." 
208 (b) L. ii. -1-30; 208 (c) S. \'.5.67; 209 (b) L. ii. 298; 210 (a) "he 
had none," A. 120; 210 (b) A. 126; 211 (a) A. 122; 212 (c) A. 129; 21 3 
(a) L. ii. 300, " miserable."i(. The whole passage is interesting: "Every- 
thing is n1iserable. I expect a great attack upon the Bible-indeed, I 
have long expected it. At the present monlent, indications of what is 
coming gather. Those wretched Socialists, on the one hand, then 
Carlyle on the other-a l1lan of first-rate ability, I suppose, and quite 
fascinating as a writer. His book on the French Revolution is most 
taking (to l11e). I had hoped he might have come round right, for it was 
easy to see he ,vas not a believer; but they say he has settled the wrong 
way. His view is that Christianity has good in it, or is good as far as it 
goes, which, when applied to Scripture, is, of course, a picking and 
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choosing of its contents. Then, again, you have Arnold's school, such as 
it is (I do hope he wiU be frightened back), giving up the inspiration of 
the Old Testament, or of all Scripture (I do not say Arnold himself does). 
Then you have :\Iilman, clenching his 'History of the Jews' by a 
, History of Christianity,' which they say is worse, and just in the same 
line. Then you have all your political economists who call not accept (it 
is impossible) the Scripture rule5 about ahnsgiving, renunciation of 
wealth, self-denial, &c., and then your geologists, giving up parts of the 
Old Testanlent. All these and Inany more spirits seem uniting and 
forming into something shocking." 214 (b) L, ii. 301, 303; 215 (b) L. 
i i. 20-1-; 215 (e)* "dOll1estic." See 1. 'V. 61 : "The domestic and poetic 
and social element in our Newman's character appeared to me provi- 
dentially intended to correct tbat constitutional restlessness of intellect, 
that want of balance and repose in the soul. . . . But our Newman, 
partly from circumstances, and partly under the false guise of mortifica- 
tion, has stifled those his dOlnestic affections, thereby greatl y increasing 
this his intellectual malady; whereas I never thought so highly of him, 
and he never seemed to me so saint-like and high in his character, as 
when he was with his mother and sisters." 
211 (a)* " very rude." His strong prejudice against Romanists appears 
in L. ii. 295: "To-day he (i\lr. Spencer) caned with Palmer, and sat an 
hour. He is a gentlemanlike, n1ild, pleasing man, but sadly smooth. I 
wonder whether it is their habit of internal discipline, the necessity of 
confession, &c., which makes them so." 
Compo Aþologia(Ist. ed.) 415: "Now first I will say, that, when I 
becan1e a Catholic, nothing struck me more at once than the English out- 
spoken manner of the Priests. . .. There was nothing of that smooth- 
ness, or mannerisnl, which is commonly imputed to thenl. . ." 
216 (a) L. ii. 303 (21 
larchJ 1840); 217 (b) L. ii. 304 (20 nlay); 218 (a) 
L. ii. 311 ; 218 (d) S. V. 24, 343, 350-1 (I l'vIarch); 219 (a) ib. 355, S. vi. 
:!. 15 (15 l\larch); 21 9 (b) "I take to cloaks," L. i. 4291 S. viii. 14 1 (29 
March; "next week" S. vii. 13. 181 (3 l\lay); 220 (a) S. vii. 14. 199 (10 

1ay; 223 (b) Subj. 27 2 , 27 I; 22 I (a)* "Implicit" and "Explicit" 
Reason are distinguished as follows (U. 258-9)- They are" two pro- 
cesses distinct from each other,-(I) the original process of reasoning, 
and next, (2) the process of in\Testigating our reasonings. All men (I) 
reason, . . . . but all nlen do not (2) reflect upon their own reason- 
ings . . . . all men (I) have a reason, but not all men can (2) give a 
reason. \Ve nlay denote, then, these two exercises of mind as (I) reason- 
ing and (2) arguing, or as (I) conscious and (2) unconscious reasoning, or 
as (I) Inlplicit and (2) Explicit Reason." 
I have inserted the numbers in the preceding paragraph for clearness. 
The words would indicate that" reasoning" is ., conscious," and" argu- 
ing" is "unconscious " : but N. cannot have meant that. It is either a 
slip, or a transposition for the sake of variety. 
Of course there is some truth in this: but it ought to be balanced by a 
profound re,"erence for facts. And it is obvious how easily" Implicit 
Reason "-if persons allow themselves to nlake éi habit of saying that 
YOLo II G G 
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they" have a reason" but cannot" give a reason "-may degenerate into 
n1ere prejudice and first impression, and becon1e a shelter for laziness, 
and an encouragen1ent to believe in facts that make them con1fortable. 
221 (a) U. 275; 222 (a) '* U. 27 2 ," recondite reasons," it might be urged 
that the term" recondite" applies not to the proposition that God is good, 
but to the argument that" if God is All-powerful He 111ust be also All- 
good," which I should certainly admit to be "recondite." But on the 
next page mention is n1ade of these propositions, "that there is a God, 
that He governs the world, that He wishes the salvation of man . . . . 
that there is no other way of introducing a ReveIation but by Iniracles," 
and it is implied that all these are" recondite." 
222 (b) A. 134; 2
3 (a) -r: "The two letters about the resignation of St. 
1Iary's are on1Ïtted in the Letters, which generally (but not invariably) 
omit letters contained in the Aþologia. Possibly other letters have been 
on1itted or lost. 
223 (a) "leave," L. ii. 318: 224 (b)-229 (a) A. 13 2 -5; 228 (d) t "till 
you see," i.e. " your way." This n1eaning seems dictated both by gralnlnar 
and by n10rality. The Aþologia supplies, in brackets (which Newman 
habitually ell1ploys to denote later explanations), "Till you see [your way 
to l11itigate if not remove this evil]," i.e. the "evil" which N eWlnan's 
resignation ,vould do to the Tractarian cause. But such an interpretation 
seems less worthy of Keble, and less probable. 
229 (a) A. 120; 231 (a) A. 156; 229 (b) * "Keble in the dark," compo 
I. \V. who says (108) of Keble, ,: He had not the reasons for appre- 
hension [i.e. about N .'s Ron1anizing tendencies] that I had"; and he 
tells us that before writing Tract 90, i.e., in the autun1n and winter of 
18 4 0 , Newman" said things in favour of the Church of Rome which quite 
startled and alarmed 111e." 
232 (a) "union," A. 122, "sore," ib.; 232 (c) A. 136, what follows is 
1110Stly from Phil. 217-9; 234 (e) A. 135- 6 . 


CHAPTER XXXI (
lARCH, 1840-1841) 


235 (a) A. 135, "continued": * compo I. \V. (101), " Of the putting out 
of Church principles he often spoke as an experiment \vhich he did not 
know whether the Church of England could bear, or what would be the 
issue." 
235 (b) L. ii. 357; 237 (a) A. 135, L. ii. 18 5; 23 8 (a) L. ii. 318-9; 
23 8 (c) L. ii. 324; 239 (a) L. 3 2 5; 239 (b) S. vi. 18. 257 (13 Dec. 1840); 
2...J-0 (a) S.vi. 12.153 (24 Jan. 184 1 ),17 2 , L.ii. 37 8 , S.vi. 12. 173: 241 (a)"* 
" us," ib., the italics are N:s; 24 1 (b) S. vi. 13. 174-7, 18 5; 24 2 (a) vi. 3. 
29 (21 March, 1841) ; 24 2 (b) L. ii. 3 1 9 (25 Nov., 18 4 0 ), ...
. 78. 
24-3 (a)"* " \Vard also rejected the distinction." So did Newman in the 
notes appended, during his Roman period, to the republished Tract in V. 
ii. 3 16 , where he says, " I do not see then how it can be denied that this 
Article calls the sacrifice of the :\lass itself, in all its private and solitary 
celebrations (to speak of no other) that is, in all its daily celebrations 
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from year's end to year's end" [I suppose the rhetoric that follows " that 
is," has some meaning; but I fdil to see it] "toto orbe terrarlll/l: a 
'blasphemous fable.'" He also says, ");" or can we successfully dis.- 
tinguish between · :\lass ' and' 1Iasses,' as is attempted in the text." 
On the other hand Dean Church (2-+9) says that, "when 
Ir. N ewnlan 
confined the phrase to the gross abuses connected with the :\Iass, this 
was treated as an affront to common sense and honesty. Since then, \\ e 
have becmne better acquainted with the language of the ancient liturgies; 
and no instructed theologian could now venture to treat :\Ir. 
 ewman 's 
distinction as idle." 
243 (b) " James :\Iozley," L. ii. 3 2 5, note, \V. 441; 2--1-4 (a) Tract 90, p. 
24; T. i. 4-1-; 24+ (b) T. i. 25-49. Bishop ThirlwaIl's attitude towards. 
Tract 90, by its perfect and careful fairness, deserved from the extrelne 
Tractarian Party something of that appreciation which Isaac \ViJIiams 
warmly expressed for the Bishop's in1partial judgment on the unpopular 
and much-abused Tract 89. 
However, the Rev. :\[alcolm l\lacColl attacked Thirhvall as being ,. a. 
party to the hounding of Dr. Newman out of the Church of England a 
quarterof acenturyago." "A correspondence," says the EditorofThirlwall's 
\Vorks (iv. 345) "ensued upon this in the Guardian, in which the Bishop 
showed in the clearest and 1110St convincing manner how absolutely without 
foundation 1\lr. :\IacColl's charge was. ...\. letter also appeared in the 
same paper frmn Dr. X eWlnan himself, procured through the intervention 
of Professor Plumptre, in which he exonerated the Bishop in a' perfectly 
satisfactory' manner from the accusation. Dr.:K ewn1an had, indeed, in 
one of his works, referred to the 'courtesy' of Bishop Thirlwall as a 
nlarked exception to his general treatment at the hands of the English 
Episcopate." 
245 (b) C. 248, L. ii. 333; 2+6 (a) Letter tl} Dr. Jeif, V. ii. 37 I ; 
248 (b) t A. 9--1-, the 1 st ed. differs a good deal, but not in essentials; 
248 (c) Letter to Bishoþ of Oxford, quoted by C. 2--1-2: 2..J.9 (a) A. 
82; 249 (e) Tract 9 0 , pp. 73---1-, "irritating." '*' I select this epithet 
because it is one of those which Newman's friend, Rickards, applied to 
some of N .'s Tracts. 
250 (a) Tract 90, p. 21 ; 250 (b) '*' "Hare." See the whole discussion, H. 
iii. 203- 5. After dec1aring that "the inerrableness of General Councils '7 
is "no matter of faith," "because not founded on any part of Scripture or 
Tradition," Hanlnlond indicates in what fonn this belief n1ay be held a5 
"a theological verity which may piously be belie\7ed." And it amounts 
to this: "that God will never suffer all Christians to fall into such a 
temptation, as it nlust be in case the ",hole Church representative ShOUJll 
err in matters of faith," i.e. iInpugn or onlit anything in "the body of 
Credenda whic!l the Apostles delivered to the Church," and should 
succeed in diffusing this error in the Church at large. . 
251 (b) A. 137, Tract 90, p. 2. He goes on to say, not that he will by 
to prove this, but: "it nlay be right, at the present moment, to insist upon 
this." 
25 2 (b) * "surprise": con1p. I. \Y. (110) ,. I used to be surprised he had 
G G 2 
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not l1lore learned to look on persecution as a nlatter of course, what a 
good nlan l1lust expect to llleet with, and which should be to hin1 a 
satisfaction, as indicating hÌIn to be in the way of truth." Certainly, this 
was N.'s theory, and he repeatedly inculcated it. 

52 (c)"H- L. ii. 327, 1\1. P.'s Essays, ii. 303, "Popish." The attack on 
this Tract, if we may take the judgment of so cahn and wise a judge as 
TIishop Thirlwall, was 110t justified. \Yhile seyerely censuring inlportant 
points in Tract 90, Thirlwall says (i. 4 1 ) about the Tract on Reserve, " we 
Blust be inclined to consider it rather as a þrotest against reserve than a 
reco11l111endation of it," and he speaks of the feeling against it as (i. 40) 
" misþlaced." 

53 (a) L. ii. 128; 253 (b) '* C. 267. "NeWl1lan and Keble dreaded the 
appeal to Convocation," see L. ii. 330 (a letter written by Church to 
Rogers) : "The thought of Convocation harassed hin1 (Newman) and 
Keble ,'err nluch." Church adds, about the Heads, "it seems, however, 
certain that they are afraid to try Convocation" (" 
e
ms certain
' is a 
f;tvourite expression with l\., \vho perhaps inlparted it to Church). 
The forn1er is a statement of fact.l' tne latter is a cOJ/jedllre, which will 
hereafter (see vol. ii. 357) be disproved by facts. But indeed Church dis- 
prayed his own belief in his own conjecture. A week afterwards, when 
he had time to think coolly about it, he \vrote to Rogers (L. ii. 332), " H'e 
have escaþed the bore and defeat of C01l7./oca!iOll" ! 
25
 (a) "hUlnbugged," L. ii. 33 2 , "evaded," ib. 331, "pamphlet':' * 
COlnp. I. 'V. (109) "Newman walked with 111e at the tÍlne of the con- 
delnnation of it (i.e. Tract 90), much depressed. And he wrote to 
apologize for it to Dr. J elf, partly unsaying it. This also was his manner: 
he was carried away first of all by his own nlind, but afterwards, fronl a 
very amiable and good feeling, wished to do away with the uneasiness 
occasioned." 
J. \V. adds (ib. 108) that before writing the Tract, he "said things 
n favour of the Church of ROlne, which quite startled and alarmed me, 
and I was afraid he would express the same in this Tract, with no idea 
(as his 111anner was) of the sensation it would occasion"; and in this way 
1. \V. explains Keble's neglect to censure the Tract, although he saw it 
before publication: "He (Keble) had not the reasons for apprehension 
that I had," i.e. 1'\. had 1lot ill/þarted to Keble his full sentiments about 
the Church of ROlne. 
255 (a) L. ii. 133, A. 17 0 , L. ii. 335; 255 (b) "following days," so in 
present editions of A. ; but in 1st ed. all the notes are said to have been 
written on 2.... l\larch, see the end of the note on 272 (b). 
256 (a) L. ii. 338. 
257 (a)* In the Aþologia (51) he pays a tribute of profound respect to 
hin1: "I was rewarded by having an my time for ecclesiastical superior a 
man, whom, had I had a choice, I should have preferred out and out to 
any other Bishop on the Bench, and for whose n1emory I have a special 
affection, Dr. Bagot-a man of noble mind, and as kind-hearted and as 
considerate as he was noble. He ever s}'lnpathized with l1le in n1)' trials 
which followed. . .. 1\Iay his nalne be ever blessed! " 
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He seenlS, however, to have been a weak man, tiluorously shrinking fronl 
just responsibility, see note on 272 (a). 
loreover, by N.'s own account 
he publicly and repeatedly condemned Tract 90 with great severity, after 
havmg entered into an " understanding" not to do so; we have to choose, 
therefore, between concluding that this "kind-hearted,"" considerate," 
and" noble" man-or else N .'s memory--was very treacherous. 


CHAPTER XX.XII (
IARCH-
IAY, 1841) 


258 (b) "publish his own conden1nation," see A. 90, "they said that 
this was on condition that I did not defend it, that I stopped the series, 
and that I myself published my o\vn condemnation in a letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford." I have given reasons else\\ here (vol. ii. 263-73) for thinking 
that the agreement was to " stop the Trllcts," not to " stop the series." 
258 (c) A. 137, L. ii. 3.1-1; 259 (a) A. 138, L. ii. 3..p; 260 (a)t. T'LtJo 
letters were written by N. to Keble on 1 April, and both are printed in 
the Letters (L. ii. 3.P, 3+:2). The forn1er has signs of omission; the 
latter has none. A letter from N. to Keble (that it is to Keble is certain 
from 1st ed. of A.) of I April is printed in A. 137 ; but there is nothing 
in it that is found in either of the letters published in the Correspondence. 
Apparently, therefore, it must be an extract frOll1 the former of the two 
letters, which contains signs of OIuission. Yet, if this be so, it is odd 
that N. should on the same day, in the sanle letter, to the saIne friend, 
write the same things, after this fashion :- 
J (I) Letters, "I have spoken quite what I feeL" 
- l (2) Aþ%gia, " You will see in the Letter, though I speak quitè what 
1 feel. . . ." 
{ (I) Letters, "I alU sanguine about my Letter which came out 
yesterday." 
(2) AþoloXia," I wrote it (the letter to the Bishop) on :\Ionday; 
on Tuesday it passed through the press; on vVednesday it \vas 
out; and to-day [Thursday] it is in London." 
There are several instances where Newman, in what Keble calIs his 
" fidgety" moods, writes two letters on the sanle day to the same person; 
but I do not know of another where he so needlessly repeats hinlself. 
260 (b) "could not believe his ears," A. 220, L. ii. 343 ; 260 (c)* "a 
sanction of them frOIn your Lordship." The full sentence is (V. ii. 387) : 
":l\Iay I then, without (as I have said) at all assuming the soundness of 
the doctrines to be Inentioned
 or by mentioning them seeking indirectl\' 
a sanction for them from your Lordship, be allowed to allude to one or 
two Tracts, luerely in illustration of what I have said." 
Then_at some interval, he refers to the doctrine of the Invocation of 
Saints; states (ib. 396) that he has been obliged to declare its "law- 
fulness " "an open question," and expresses his "great apprehension" of 
the use of the ora þro nobis on this ground: "The holier the man, the less 
likely are they (i.e. such invocations) to be injurious to him; but it is 
another matter entireJy when ordinary per.;;ons do the same." Again, he 
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says (ib. 38): " If I allude to what has been Inaintained in the Tracts, 
it will not be at all by \vay of lnaintaining it in these pages, but in ilIu
tra- 
tion of the inlpressions and the drift with which they ha\'e been written." 
Is this really consistent with " wedging in a good many bits of Catholicisnl, 
which lZO'Zi' conle out with the Bishop's sanction" ? 

61 (a) L. ii. 3....
-3 ; 261 (b) "galne.') The words are" I am not at all 
sure that our galne, if I Inay use the word, is not to let the matter drop 
at present." 
261 (d) A. 138, L. ii. 34...., "Jesuitisln."* I. 'v. says (53-4)" I ha'"e lately 
heard it stated from one of X eWlnan's oldest friends, Dr. J elf "--it was to 
VI'. J elf tbat N. wrote the letter explaining Tract 90-" that his minù was 
always essentially Jesuitical." I. ,Yo accounts for this, in part, by N .'
 
H habit of looking for effect, for what ,,-as sensibly effective." But 1. \V. 
did not U look for effect," perhaps, quite enough. 

62 (a) A. [38, 89-90, 139-....0,207 ; 
62 (b)*" as a body." So he writes 
to Keble (L. ii. 338), " Pusey says there has been a talk of the Bishops, 
as a bødy, condenlning the Tract. Is this [legally] þossible?" The 
italics are N .'s ; and so is his later explanation, "legally." 
262 (b) "the Bishops' charges," L. ii. 356, "Ollly ill SJ./LOd do they 
prescribe doctrine.')* The \"iew I have taken in the text is confirmed by a 
great deal of direct and indirect evidence (see pp. 263-73 and the notes 
upon then1) all of which proves that the individual action of the Bishops 
was expressly reserved in any" understanding" or "bargain" that nlay 
have been Inade between K. and his own Bishop. 1\ eWlnan appears to 
have forgotten this afterwarcls, and to have inlagined that all but a few 
of the Bishops had pledged themselves individually not to condenln 
Tract 90. Not that he ventures to say this in the Letters; it is only in 
the Aþologia. In the Letters, the yery complaints he makes, prove that 
he had nothing to cOlnplain of; e.g. L. ii. 385 (19 January, 1842), "It 
is renlarkable, indeed, that the Archbishop should go on. IVhat Itave I 
done.' Last l\larch I submitted, and was told that therefore nothing 
would be done frOln authority." 
Supposing this to be true, the answer is, in K eWll1an's own words: 
nothing was done "frolll authoril)'.)) "The Bishops' charges . . . have 
no direct authority exceþ! ill their O'ZiJJl dioceses." To this we may add that 
(I) the" condelnnation " which he published was soon perceived to be no 
" condemnation," and the" submission" no " subulission." 
263 (a) '*" "no trace of it." I 111ean, of course, by "it," the" undt"r- 
standing" as conceiyed by 
., pledging the Bislzoþs 10 refrain fr01n 
cltargillg against ILillt in their several dioceses. 
263 (a) "I think,') A. 139; "if I reillember," A. 89, 90; 26+ (a) "all his 
Tracts)" i.e., to stop, or discontinue the printing of, all Ihose "iv/licIt 'ii/ere 
under his c01ltrol, all those which he had offered to suppress on a previous 
occasion in 1838. In these, Tract 90 would be included. Copies printed 
would not be called in; but when they were sold) no 11lore would be 
issued. The Tract would quietly drop, by the author's action (or, ,,'e l11ay 
call it, i1laction). 
266 (b) L. ii. 3-t3, 3-t-6; 267 (b) L. ii. 356, 3;9, " understanding."'" The 
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only passage that might be so construed (so far as I have seen) I have 
dealt with in the note on p. 262 (b). 
268 (a) L. ii. 346 ; 268 (b) V. ii. 383-5; 269 (b) A. 220, 221 ; 270 (b) A. 
3 20 . 
The following section of notes refers to the" understanding" between 
Newman and the Bishop of Oxford, and, in particular, to the meaning 
probably attached by the Bishop to the expression :- 


"DISCONTINUE THE TRACTS." 


It should be distinctly understood, fr0111 the first, that I regard the 
discussion of this question as interesting rather in its bearing upon the 
Bishop.s conduct and upon the way in which misunderstandings arise out 
of "understandings," than as affecting our estin1ate of Newman's moral 
conduct. Verbally the words quite justify N ewn1an's interpretation of 
thCl11; and the charge of " out-l11anæuvering" his Bishop lies outside 
this verbal discussion. But, for the reputation of the Bishop hin1self, 
such a discussion is of vital in1portanc
. For if it cannot be shown that 
he might rationaHy have supposed that Newlnan broke the "understand- 
ing," then the Bishop himself-since .he hiInself certainly broke it after- 
wards-stands convicted of being an irrational or a treacherous creature. 
271 (b) A. 138, \V. 160, "the 1110st obvious interpretation." It Í5, 
indeed, the only interpretati()n consistent with strict grammatical con- 
struction for " they," in " they have inculcated," means" the Tracts" pre- 
viously mentioned, in the ,! stopping of the Tracts." Hence, the reference 
ought to be to the old Tracts, which alone could be said to" have in- 
culcated opinions," and it must therefore be the old Tracts that are 
to be "stoþþed." 
But it is possible (for N. often uses his pronouns very loosely, particu- 
larly in complicated arguments) that the word" they" does not mean 
(though it ought to Inean)" the Tracts" previously mentioned. "The 
Tracts" Jnay lnean "the series of Tracts considered in the future, as well 
as in the past" ; and" they" may mean" the old Tracts." 
It will be noticed that in the letters written at tlte time (e.g. I April, 
18..p) he speaks of" stopping the Tracts" (and so, 8 April) ; but a year 
afterwards, when he made up his n1ind 1/,ot to "stop" them (i.e, their 
circulation), he uses his words more cHefuBy (L. ii. 392, 14 April, 18_1.2) 
"" I not only stoþþed the series of Tracts on which I was engaged," and so 
in the Aþolo.r;ia (90) "they said that this was on condition that I did not 
defend it, that I stoþþed tIle series, and that I myself published my own 
condemnation in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford." 
I an1 confirmed in the view that" stopping tbe Tracts" Ineant originally 
" dropping the Tracts," by the letter of Church in which the expression to 
"stop the Tracts" evidently in1plies a great deal-and (it would seeIn) 
more than the n1ere offer to publish no new Tracts (L. ii. 332, 2 I 
March) :- 
" Last week the Bishop of Oxford wrote to Pusey, expressing the pain 
he felt at the. Tract, and enclosing a letter to N ewmln which contained a 
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proposal to N. to do somcthing, which he hoped N. would not rcfuse. 
NeWIl1an'S anxiety was not a little relieved when he found, on op
ning 
the letter, that what the Bishop wished was that N. would undertake not 
to discuss tIle Articles allY 1/l0re in the Tracts. [The italics are Church's, 
and clearly call attention to the extrenle lllildness of the request.] 
:\ ewnlan wrote back offering to do anything the Bishop wished, suppress 
No. 90, or stop the Tracts, or give up St. l\lary's." 
It has been suggested that the Bishop could not have intended X eWInan 
to have suppressed the Tracts; for some of theIn, e.g. Pusey's Tract on 
Baptism, was signed by the latter and not under N eWInan's control. 
The reply is that the Bishop intended 
 eWInan to do in 18_p what 
N ewnlan had offered to do in 1838: "I offered," he says in the letter to 
his Bishop (V. ii. 384) " to withdraw any of the Tracts over which 1 had 
control." That was all the Bishop wanted. Tract 90 was" under his 
control" and would, with the rest, cease to be circulated. It would not 
be "suppres::;ed"; it would not be " withdrawn"; it would drop. 
272 (a)* "printed." Here the following objections have been raised by 
the friendly censor who111 I have quoted before and will now quote again: 
" (I) \Vhy, if the Bishop knew the Tracts were on sale still, and he 
wished them stopped, did he not write and say so? And surely (2) 
, discontinue' is an odd word to use, if you l1lean 'suppress.' Both words 
are technical almost; at any rate, each has a well-recognized 
ense in 
reference to periodicals. .And (3) 1 don't believe K. would ha,.e printed 
a 2nd edition, if he had understood he had to suppress the Tract." 
(I) First, as to what the Bishop Blight be expected to have done, I 
reply as follows. See I. \V. (105) : 
., There was a pastrycook in St. 
Iary's pari::;h, of the name of J ubber. 
N eWIuan, on going abroad with Froude, had told llle that he had in vain 
endeavoured to get that family baptized. . . . One of the daughters 
wished to be nlarried. This, as she persisted in continuing unbaptized, 
N eWInan refused to do. On this, the newspapers made a violent outcry 
against him, and the old-fashioned orthodox shook their heads. N ew- 
man wrote to the Bishop, saying, if he desired hill1, he would marry then1 
, 
and "-1 italicize-" he was a little annoyed at receiving 110 alls'ZVI.:r." 
N ow here I may surely retort upon 111Y censor, " \Vhy, if the Bis'lop 
wished the Inarriage to take place, did he not say, Yes? or, if he wished 
it not to take place, why did he not say, No?" The answer luay be, 
because he could not Blake up his n1Índ; or, because he was afraid of 
unpopularity; or because he was-anything else that characterizes a 
weak man who shrinks from responsibility. But whatever we answer in 
the J ubber case, we may also answer in the Tract case. The Bishop 
perhaps found it " a nuisance to take steps." He said nothing. \Vhat he 
did was (so we learn from I. \V.) " tlLOUgll Ile never alluded to the subject," 
to appoint Newman to preach the visitation sermon at St. 1\Iary's, and to 
show hinl " the most nlarked attention and respect." 
This was in 1834 (see L. ii. 55-62) ; and the Bishop l1lay have changed 
his mind afterwards, in sonle respects, about Newman. Bnt it was a 
redeeming feature in so lTInch weakness that, at least, he always respected 
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in Newman, one stronger than himself who had the courage of his con- 
victions (when he could feel certain that he had any). 
(2) " , Discontinue' is an odd word, if you Inean ' suppress.'" Exactly, 
but if the Bishop had publicly said "suppress/' N. would have resigned- 
at least (A. 209) he says he had" almost nlade up his mind," in that 
contingency, to resign-his living; and there would have been a little 
disturbance; and fronl this the old man would naturally shrink. Indeed 
the use of "publicly" (which I italicize) in the following (A. 209, L. ii. 
3.1-1): "I have alnlost come to the conclusion, if the Bishop þublicly 
intimates that I must suppress the Tract, or speaks strongly in his Charge 
against it, to suppress it indeed, but to resign nlY living also "-deserves 
close attention, for what does it Inean-from the pen of one who weighs 
his words as N. did-except this, " If he privately arranges with nle to 
suppress it, I am willing to do it, provided that he refrains frOIn saying so 
þublicly" ? 
(3) In the case of a " bargain," it seems to me quite like N. to take the 
full advantage that the "bargain " allowed hinl. Assuming that on 29 
l\larch (when he published his letter to his Bishop) he supposed hÏ111self 
bound þrivately to "stop," or "suppress," or "quietly withdraw," or 
" discontinue," or "drop," or "not to continue reprinting" Tract 90, he 
may very well have conceived that his fulfilment of the" bargain" was 
not to begin till he had published the episcopal statenlent that the Tract 
was "objectionable." Sharp practice though this nlay have been, it was 
not so gross a violation of the respect due (upon his principles) to episcopal 
authority, as it would have been, }irst, to publish to the world that the 
Bishop called his Tract "objectionable," and then to issue a second 
edition. 
I do not know who was responsible for the ultimate wording of the 
Bishop's message which was so much debated and altered. In any case 
there can be no doubt that verbally it left Newman free to adopt the 
interpretation which he gave the l1lessage in 1842 and after that date, viz., 
"discontinue the series." The reader may perhaps be interested in 
another instance in which the Bishop sends a message to Newman, which 
Newman verbally repeats in his reply, thereby rendering himself liable, in 
the eyes of ordinary human beings, to the charge of " evasion ": see 
vol. ii. p. 322, where, in answer to the charge that he was instituting" a 
so-called Anglo-Catholz"c Jfollastery," he replies, "Of course, I can repeat 
your Lordship's words, that 'I anl 110t attempting a revival of tlÍe 
JIonastic Orders Ùl anything aþþroat.--hÙlg to the Romanist sense of 
the tenn.' " 
The inference frOl11 all these rather circuitous proceedings on both sides 
seems to be that the Bishop said þublicly "discontinue," with an under- 
standing (tacit or otherwise) that it shnuld be þrivately interpreted by N. 
to mean "suppress;" that Newman (sooner or later) did not so interpret 
it; that the Bishop considered the" understanding" to be broken by 
Newman; that then, after his fashion, instead of renlonstrating, he broke 
the understanding too, and publicly, and repeatedly, and severely, con- 
demned the Tract which (I) had given him so 111uch "pain," (2) had been 
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pronounced by hÏIn "objectionable," (3) was still being reprinted in his 
diocese. (r\.n.-Four editions were published in 1841 ; three of them, 

fter the Bishop had pronounced the Tract "objectionable.") 
I Inay be wrong in my theory. But, if I am, Dr. Ragot, the Bishop of 
Oxford, in
tead of being" noble," was despicable. 


I n answer to these arguments my friend stiH has sonlething to say: 
(I) "Your theory attache:) no weight to N.'s withdraw:ng his offer of 
suppressing Tract 90. Indeed you say more than once, · How could he 
think it inlpossible to suppress his Tract when he himself offered to do 
so? but this he apparently ignores.' \Vhich seems proof positive that he 
made the offer in haste and repented of it. And as the offer did not 
represent his settled !nind, there seems no reason why he should represent 
it as such." 
I have ne\'er denied that N. "made this offer in haste and repented of 
it." He not only" repented of it," but was so ashamed of it that he does 
not mention it e\"en in his Letters; and in the Aþologia he poses as one 
who never could have possibly listened to such a proposal, Illuch less 
Blade it hinlself (A. 89) : " For how could I acquiesce in a mere Prote:--tant 
interpretation of the Articles? How could I, &c., &c., &c." (see the next 
note for the whole passage.) 
But I think IllY friend means to argue thus, "Since N. so speedily 
repented of his offer to suppress the Tract, he ought not to be supposed 
to ha,.e afterwards made an 'understanding' to suppress it." 
But to argue thus is to ignore the fundamental distinction which N. 
made between þublicly and technically "suppressing:' at the Bishop's 
bidding (which 11light have iIllplied episcopal condel111zation of doctrine) 
and prÍ1 l ole suppression or " stopping," as the result of a private under- 
standing with the Bishop (which would have involved no condeJJznation 
(Jf doctrille at all). 
(2) "\Yhy Inay not Church have been wrong as to the fact?" [He 
nleans, as to N .'s offer to suppress Tract 90.] Is this a fair or reasonable 
arglllnent? Is it fair to argue that such a man as Church would make a 
staten1ent offact about one with whom he was in such dose relations and 
daily intercourse, and a
most sinlultaneously with the alleged fact, without 
having solid foundation for it? And what ground have we for charging 
Church with definite nlis-statenlent? Sin1ply that we Inay save N.'s 
memory fronl the charge ()f being treacherous. But we know, froill other 
sources, that N .'s B1en10ry 7vas treacherous; we know, from other sources, 
that Church was generally accurate. 
Ho\\re\"er, there are special reasons for thinking on this occasion that 
N. not only told Church the facts but also saw Church's letter. It was 
written to Rogers) and K ewman himself added a few lines to Rogers on the 
flaþs of the same Idler, beginning with the words, " Church has told you 
the scrape I have got into "-which certainly Ï1nply that, in 
 ewman's 
own judgraent, Church knew all the facts. 
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(3) The next objection, though expressed in epistolary vernacular, 1 
prefer to give in my friend's own words that I may not weaken its force. 
"N. having definitely withdrawn from his offer, it seen1S out of the 
question that the Bishop should say, as you make him say, 'Well, if it 
l1llrts you so 111uch to kill your baby, kill the other 89, and then you won't 
hear it squea1.' This seems to me to be the meaning of your paragraph 
-on p. '270, , To save your conscience, I won't ask you to kill one but all.' 
" Surely this is out of the question, especially from a Bishop who seems 
to have been sOlnewhat weak, and also very nluch disposed to honour N. 
.and to 11lake things easy for him." 
This argmnent will, I think, seem very forcible to those who do not 
keep aH the facts steadily before then1. But it win have no weight at all 
with those who realise N.' s readiness to do allY thing wlzate7/er by þrivate 
.arra71gel/lellt, if only he could escape that public condemnation of the 
Tract which would inlply conden1n:ltion of doctrine, and would con- 
sequently drive him out of the Church of England. 
No pride of authorship, and n10st assuredly no thought of author's 
profits, would make him look on Tract 90 or any of the otheJ' Tract:; 
under his control, as a "baby" : and he would have Inassacred not 90, but 
<)00 such" babies" with ecstatic delight, if thereby he could have gained 
over his own Diocesan to be an active chalnpion of the Tractarian 
Cause. 
We lnay repeat here what N. said to his Bishop in 1838 when he 
offered to withdraw any of the Tracts oyer which he had control, if the 
Bishop would tell him which were those to which he objected (V. ii. 384) : 
"I should feel a more lively pleasure in knowing that I was sublnitting 
myself to your Lordship's expressed judgn1ent in a matter of that kind, 
than I could have even in the widest circulation of the volumes in 
question." 
As to " squealing "-that is a 111etaphor, of which the substratmu of fact 
is not clear. But another metaphor ll1ight suggest, as N. elsewhere 
suggests, that the Tracts. though dead, would still speak. Their opinions 
would be reproduced, and \Vol
ld spread. 
(4) "The whole of your p. 27 I seen1S disposed of by the letter frOl11 
Church gi,.en in the note, in which he says, 'N. wrote back offering 
to . . . . . suþþress No. 90. or stoþ the Tracts, or give up St. :\Iary's 
. . . .;' froll1 which it is clear that' stop' and' suppress' are distinguished; 
and there is no third course. I don't e.g. understand what you mean by 
, droþ the tracts.'" 
Certainly" suppress" and "stop" are distinguished. For" suppress" 
implies objectionableness and conden1nation, whereas" stop" implies no 
motive at alL As I understand it, N. offered (I) to "suppress" No. 90 in 
deference to the Bishop's condelunatinn of it ; or else (
) to do still B10re 
and to stop all the Tracts at his disposal including not only that which 
had been pronounced objectionable but others too which had been ill 110 
'way condemned, and whiCii therefore 'would be "stoþþed" rather tllan 
" sUþþressed" 
. or (3) to take a still 1110re extren1e step, that of resign- 
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ing St. 
Iary's. This seenlS in an ascending scale, and a natural way 
of putting things. [I used the word "drop" to mean "inforInal 
suppression. "] 
According to my friend's hypothesis, the offer was (I) to suppress No. 
90; or (2) to publish no nlore new Tracts; or (3) to resign St. l\lary's. 
To my Inind there is a drop in passing thus frOln (I) to so snlall a 11latter 
as that in1plied in (2) ; especially when we relnelnber that the Tracts h1.d 
been on the point of being discontinued some years before, and N. had 
told his 11lother that, if it should COlue to pass, he could not say that he 
would be sorry (see "01. i. 377). 
(5) 1\ly friend adds: "It is a very serious thing to bring a charge 
against a nlan-especial1y when he is dead-for which the evidence to an 
open-l1linded reader, as I think I am, is quite invisible, and, on your own 
statelnent of it, only hypothetical." 
I look at the nlatter quite differently, not in the light of a " charge," but 
as an attenlpt to get at the true explanation of facts. "Serious" or not? 
this is the" thing" to be done. 
\Ye have to explain how the Bishop of Oxford (apparently) entered 
into an " understanding" with N. ; then (apparently) broke it; and then 
was eulogized by r\. as "noble," &c., &c., &c. l\ly theory is that the 
Bishop used loose and non-technical18nguage in his public message to 
X., assunling- that N. would give it a Blore stringent significance pri- 
vately; that N. at first conceived himself bound to give it this more 
stringent significance; that afterwards (a thing not at all unlikely in a 
man of his treacherous menlory) he forgot this understanding (to which 
he had not definitely cOlnl1litted hiulself to writing) ; or that he inter- 
preted it in a manner 1110re favourable to his desires; or that, when pressed 
by his friends to make the full use of his position, his" head got simply 
confused" (as on other occasions), and that he was "quite upset," and 
hence allowed himself to do what he had, by iUlplication, given his 
Bi
hop to understand he would not do. 
This theory, without accusing N. of dishonourable conduct, or of any- 
thing but what we IHight expect frOll1 him in a state of confused excite- 
ment, enables us to acquit the Bishop of base, deliberate, and repeated 
treachery. For then we can understand why the latter, finding that N. 
had broken the understanding, conceived himself justified in breaking it 
as well. Then, too, we can understand why N. eulogized the Bishop as 
" noble " even though he had accused him of breaking his word; he 
knew, in his heart, that the Bishop 'Was a gentleman and could not have 
done a base thing. True, his l1lemory of the facts and the theory which 
he had created in his nlind, obliged hinl to impute to the old l1lan an 
action that see1Jled base; but in his heart N. (quite rightly) distrusted 
himself so far that he could not trust either his own men10ry or his own 
n1Ïnd. So, with an honourable inconsistency he persisted that the Bishop 
'iuas " noble," though he had broken his word. Then, in order to supply 
hÏ111self with a logical basis for this incongruous conclusion, he invented 
a fact: "the Bishop did not 'want to break his word, but people in 
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London made him; " or else, "The Bishop did not want to break his word; 
he did it to sooth the popular hubbub and to conciliate the clergy and 
the Bishops." 
As to " dead n1en," we n1ust ren1en1ber that there are hvo "dead men ., 
in question. One is Newman; the other is Dr. Bagot, the Dishop of 
Oxford. I do not believe the latter was "noble." But I refuse to 
belie\'e, \\'ithout sufficient evidence, that Dr. Bagot had a treacherous 
hcart, in order that I may be enabled to disbelieve-what, froIn countless 
sources, I know to be true-that Newman had a treacherous Inen10ry. 


'272 (b) "* "NE\VMAX'S ATTACK UPON THE BISHOPS." 


On so in1portant a subject, the reader may be glad to see the diffcrent 
accounts in the Aþologia in juxta-position :- 
(i.) A. 89 90. "First, if I remclnber right, they wished n1e to withdraw 
the Tract. This I refused to do: I would not do so for the sake of those 
who were unsettled or in danger of unsettlelnent. I would not do so for 
my own sake; for how could I acquiesce in a mere Protestd.nt interpre- 
tation of the Articles? how could I range n1yself an10ng the Profe
sors 
of a theology, of which it put n1Y teeth on edge even to hear the sound :" 
[The answer to this rhetoric is that he HAD done it, and done it spo:\"- 
TANEOl;SLY. He had volunteered all offir to the Rishoþ of O.tford to 
"suþþress Tract ço" (see above, 27 I (a), and had tlzen withdrtlZvll tlte 
offer. This, he suþþresses, or forgets.] 
"Kext they said, 'Keep silence; do not defend the Tract;' I an- 
swered, ' Yes, if you will not condemn it-if you will allow it to contim:e 
on sale.' " 
[The l'zvo things are totally distinct. As to all authoritative COlldem1ltl- 
lioll of the Tract by all the Bishoþs, l\'e'lV1Jlan 1Jlay have been told that it 
,;vas unlikely, if he subllzitted
. and the Bishoþ of Oxford may have sa'd 
that he 1Zfed 110t call in and cancel coþies already þrinted : but this 'was quite 
different from reþrinting three new editioJls in the very year in 'ivhich tile 
author" þublished his own conde1Jznatio71."] 
"They pressed on me whenever I gave way; they fen back, when they 
saw tHe obstinate. Their line of action was to get out of n1e as 111uch as 
they could; but upon the point of their tolerating the Tract I 1vas obsti- 
nate. So they let 111e continue it on sale; and they said they would 
not conden1n it." 
[I ha'lIe þointed out that, so far as there 'ivas all)' grollnd for tl/is state- 
Jllent, "tiley" 1JlUst here refer to a joint condclIlnatio1l.] 
" But they said that this was on condition that I did not defend it, 
that I stopped the series [? stoþþed the Tracts], and that I 111yself published 
lHY own condemnation in a letter to tDe Bishop of Oxford." 
[(1) 071 the very day on whiclt he þublished tlte letter,'he reþublished tIle 
Tract (\V. 160) "'lvitlt various additions and qualifications desz:{{ned to 
Jlzeet the objedions 'Zvhicll had beelllllade to it ill its on:
Ùtal fOr/ii," which, 
J þresltme, amou1lted to " defending" the Trad,. (2) tll
" C011dcJ/lJlatÙJJl " 
.tzuas 1lO condelll1latioll at all.J 
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"I impute nothing whatever to hin1, he was ever 1110St kind to me.'" 
[ Yét he tllree tÍJnes conde1Jl1lcd Tract yo, and O1lce witll Sllt}l se'i'crity tltat 
.A'(''ZeJJllall " could 1lot belie'Z/e Iils ears" 'Zvhen he Il
ard the condemnation.] 
" Also they said they could not answcr for what S0l11e individual Bishops 
Inight perhaps say about the Tract in thcir own charges. [This indicates 
tllat the 'words" tlze)' 'would not condelllll it," lIsed above, refer sÙllþ/y tv 
a JOINT COKDEl\1KATION, and left al/tlze lhshoþs, Ílzdividual/Y,free.] 
., I agreed to their conditions. :\Iy one point was to save the Tract. 
" Not a scrap of writing was given lue as a pledge of the perforn1ance 
of their side of the engagen1ent. 
[lVhat 'was tlleir " ('ngl
i[eJJle1lt" (sllþþosÙzg it to have had a1l)' e ristence) 
e.reeþt tllat tlzere sllould be 110 joillt C01ldcJllJlatÙJ1Z P And there 'lUllS uo 
stith conde1Jzllatioll.] 
" Parts of letters from them were read to me, without being put into 
my hands. It was an ' understanding.' 
\. cJeyer man had warned me 
against 'understandings' son1e thirteen years [r st ed. "six years "J 
bcfore: I have hated theln ever since." 
[Jfere rhetoric, of 120 value e.t"æþt Illat Ihe 7.1ariatioll between" sir" and 
"thirteen" adds 011e 1JlOre to the 1Jla1')' þroofs tlzat 1'l.'s 1JleJJlOry was 
IrCllcllerous. ] 
(ii.) A. 139-40. "I was in the luisery of this unsettlen1ent when a 
second blow calue upon 111e. The Bishops one after another began to 
charge against me. It was a fOrInal detenninate 111o,-ement. This was, 
the real' understanding' ; that, 011 which I had acted on the first appear- 
ance of Tract 90, had con1e to naught." 
[If this l1zeans tllat tile English Bishoþs llad combined l(Jget/ler to dv 
Ihis, in violatioll of a cOJllpad, it 'ivas an act of basencss ill NeW1JlllJZ to 
bring forward a clzarge of this kind against 1nell of 'ZVIzOJJl lIzany 'ivere 
dead, 'if,ithmt! allegi11g a Straþ of e'i,idence for it. ] 
" I think the words whi-:h had then been used to me, were, that 'per- 
haps two or three of then1 111ight think it necessary to say something in 
their charges' ; but by this tin1e they had tided over the difficulty of the- 
Tract, and there was no one to enforce the 'understanding.' They went 
on in this way, directing charge:; at 111e, for three whole years. I recog- 
nized it as a condemnation; it was the only one that was in their 
power." 
[It 'was !lot. There 1Jziglzt Ilave been a joÙzt condel1lnation. ] 
" At first I intended to protest; but I gave up the thought in despair.'
 
[He 7Ju:[{ht well" gil.'e it 'lIþ in desþair." For he had 110thÍ1
E; to þrotest 
t
!.;aillst; and-zf 'We bellr in 1Jli71d the rOttgll, {by, lllldat..-Lolts st)/le in; 
'Zt..'hÙ.:h he had þrovoked tile conflict-we 11lltSt add that, even in tile exag- 
gerated tone o..f sOJlle of IllS assailants, lie Ilad not l1lllCll to comþlain of] 
(iii.) I 1l1USt now ask the reader's special attention to the third and 
latest of the three accounts in the Aþologia. 
It is n1uch more n10dest than the other two, and much less bitter, the- 
reason being that, sillce 'lVritÙIK or þublisllÙz/[ tile two þrevious aCCOll1lts, 
(younger readers 111ay need to be reminded that the Aþologia was pub- 
lished in parts) he had found SOlll(' of lzis 0'Wl1 letters 'loritteJl at tile time 
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of the understanding. He only gives us scraps of them; but even these 
quite alter the complexion of the case. It now appears-though even 
now very indistinctly-that he made his submission with the \"iew of 
a\7erting "sltch a condemnation" of his Tract by collective episcopal 
authority as would have amounted to "a repudiation of the ancient 
Catholic doctrine which was the scope of the Tract "-in other words 
a joint, eþiscoþal condel1znatioll. 
(iv.) A. 207. " A series of their (the Bishops') ex cathedra judgments, 
lasting through three years, and including a notice of no little se\'erity in 
a Charge [there were more than one] of my own Bishop, caIne as near to a 
condemnation of Iny Tract, and, so far, to a repudiation of the ancient 
Catholic doctrine, which was the scope of the Tract, as was possible in 
t he Church of England. I t was in order to shield the Tract from such a 
condeinnation, that I had, at the time of its publication in 1841, so siInpl y 
put myself at the disposal of the higher powers in London. At tha t 
time, all that was distinctly contemplated in the way of censure, \Va s 
contained in the message which n1)' Bishop sent me, that the Tract was 
objectionable. That, I thought, was the end of the matter." 
[Probab(y the word" distinctly" seems to N. to justify this stalcmenl./ 
and this þerhaþs is intended to cover the fact that Ize 'was warncd tllat tile 
Bislwþs reserved tlleir individual þo.wer to charge against the Trat.-'t, and 
that there was not/ling of the nature of a forJlzal cOJlzþact 'lvi/It the 
lJislwþs.] 
" I bad refused to suppress it, and they had yielded that point." 
[He Ilad sþontaneously offered to "suþþress" it.J. then withdrll"ZUJl hÚ
 
rffer.J' then (þrobably) agreed to let tile Tract droþ out of circulation, þro- 
7/ided that it was not authoritatively" suþþressed. "] 
He goes on to say (A. 1st ed. 334-5), "Since I wrote the forn1er 
portions of this narrative, I have found what I wrote to Dr. Pusey on 

Iarch 24, while the matter was in progress." 
Later editions change "wrote" into "published." The alteration is 
of great in1portance. For these notes to Pusey are quite inconsiste1lt 
with the accounts given in the þreceding þages of the Aþologia. They 
show that he did, at first, consent to "withdraw" the Tract, the 
very thing that (A. 89-90) he has told us he could 1wt have thought 
of doing (" For how could I acquiesce, &c. &c. &c. &c.? "). 
Now, if he found these notes to Pusey since writi11/; "the former por- 
tions of the narrative," and before þublz"shÙlg them. he ougbt to have 
rewritten them. For they do not convey a true in1pression. 
Recognizing the gross negligence which he was imputing to himself in 
the first edition of the Aþologia, he (we are to presun1e) ascertained that 
he had I11ade a n1Ïstake, and that he had not found these notes till after 
he had þublis/led the fonner portions, so that he could not rewrite them. 
In default of evidence to the contrary we are bound to accept the correc- 
tion "published," though I confess I have learned always to distrust N.'s 
TI1en10ry in matters of that kind. 
But still, even if we grant that the correction represents the fact, the 
charge of gross negligence is only shifted for a year. For how came it 
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that in 1865, and in subsequent years, when edition after edition was re- 
printed, and when the book becalne quite a different work from the first 
edition. he stiJI oJlltïted to re'Zvrite tIle earlier accounts.'! They do not 
con\"ey the truth. 
Let us now pass to the notes he "wrote to Dr. Pusey on l\larch 24," 
while negotiating with his Bishop. 
"The more I think of it, I said, the Inore reluctant I an1 to suppress 
Tract 90, though of course I will do it if the Bishop wishes it; I cannot. 
however, deny that. I shall feel it a severe act. According to the notes 
which I took of the letters or messages which I sent to him in the course 
of that day" [so in 1st ed., but later editions alter it into" on that and the 
following days"] "I went on to say" [so in 1st ed., but later editions ha\'e 
"I wrote successively] :- 
'l\ly first feeling \V
s to obey without a word; I will obey still; but my 
judgment has steadily risen against it ever since.' Then in the Postscript, 
, If I have done any good to the Church, I do ask the Bishop this favour, 
as my reward for it, that he would not insist on a measure, frOln which I 
think good will not conle. However, I will submit to hinl. Afterwards I 
get ' [so 1st ed., but later editions" got "] 'stronger still and wrote: "I 
have ahnost COBle to the conclusion, if the Bishop publicly intimates that 
I must suppress the Tract, or speaks strongly in his charge against it, to 
suppress it indeed, but to resign nlY living also. You may show this in 
any quarter you please.'" 
On this we B1llst remark that there is either a singular neglect on N ew- 
t11an's part, or else an omission bordering on disingenuousness. For he 
tells us that he has now had time to look up the "notes" that he took of 
"letters or messages " written at this critical tillle. Is it possible that he 
took no "note" of the" letter" to his bishop, in which he "sþontaneousl)' 
{1ffered to suþpress Tract 90"? If he did not, that was a singular neglect. 
I f he did, and omitted to Inention it, most people would call the omission 
disingenuous: for he poses as one who is ready to " submit" to "a severe 
act," and who will" obey" if the Bishop" insists," while, all the time, the 
Bishop is lJlerely llski1
!{ hÙn to do what he sþontaneously offered to do, 
about a week before .' 
I confess I whoIly distrust Newman's melllory, wherever the interests 
of the Via Jfedia (or any other" Cause ") are concerned. I would much 
rather trust the notes that he wrote to Pusey on 24 rvlarch if only they 
had been printed; but nothing is given us except the scraps I have 
quoted from the Aþologia. As regards the date of these letters, it n111st be 
observed that even the latest edition of the Aþologia does not deny that 
they were all written (whether notes or records of messages) on 24 l\larch, 
only it asserts that some of thenl were" sent ., on " following days." 
The staten1ent that they were written on 2--1- 
larch is confirmed by a 
letter to Keble (25 l\Iarcb) in which he says (L. ii. 338): "I think I anl 
observing Illy duty to the Bishop by suppressing the Tract, and IllY duty 
to my principles by resigning my living." It seems, then, that on 24 l\Iarch 
he wrote to Pusey" I have abnost come to" that resolution, and on 25 
;\Iarch wrote to Keble that he /tad come to it. If so, the alteration in 
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the later editions of the Aþologia which states that some of these letters 
or messages were not" sent" till "fol1owing days" will not amount to 
lllore than a difference of a few hours ; and perhaps, indeed, we ought to 
substitute" day" for" days." 
No doubt, it exhibits N. in a rather ridiculous light, when we find him 
on one and the same day writing (I) "of course I win do it "; (2) "I will 
obey"; then (in a Postscript) (3) "I do ask that he would not insist, 
however I wiU sublnit"; then (4) " I have almost come to the resolution 
to . . . suppress it indeed, but to resign my living also." It perhaps 
seemed SOlne kind of extenuation of an these rapid variations, that some 
of them at all events, though dated 24 J'vlarch, could be nominaHyand 
vaguely connected with" fonowing days." 
In the same way I should explain his forgetting (if he did forget) to 
state that he had spontaneously offered to do the very thing that he now 
refused to do. For that makes the position of things stin more ridicu- 
lous ; and accordingly I find no mention made of it either in the Aþologia 
or in any of his published Letters. But for the casual mention of it in a 
letter from Church to Rogers, we should never have known of it. 
I may here add that the looseness of "they say" and" they said;' 
(about the Bishops) in the Aþologia, may be illustrated by its use in L. ii. 
337 "they say the Bishop of London is not to move." This was written 
on 20 l\larch. Then, on 25 March, "Bishops moreover would be charg- 
ing; this the Bishop of London announces." 
273 (b) A. 51 ; 274 (a) "second edition," \V. 160; 275 (b) L. ii. 344. 


CHAPTER XXXIII (JGLY 1841) 


27 8 (b) L. ii. 344, V. ii. 397; 279 (a) A. 13 0 , "a second time," V. ii 
3 8 5, "Dean Church "if., C. 240, "He hardly spoke stronger in 1834 than 
he did in 1841 after No. 9 0 ." 
279 (a) " unwillingly," A. 220, 22 I ; 280 (b and c) W. 158; 280 (d) \\
. 
177 ; 281 (a) '*" \V. 17 6 ; 281 (a) "altogether concur." If N. "altogether 
concurred" with \Vard, and if Ward maintained that an Anglican might 
subscribe the Articles and yet" hold all Roman doctrine," how was K. 
justified in writing in 1863 (see O. 37-9) a letter in which be says, " I 
never held that persons who subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles were at 
liberty to hold all Roman doctrine"? 
He may not have publicly lIlaÏ1ltained it, but there is the strongest evi- 
dence to prove (\V. 177-184) that, at one time, he held it. If he did not, 
he altogether deceived \Vard; and, when Ward freely and openly stated 
the concurrence between himself and Newman, and took fuIl advantage 
of it Newman never contradicted Ward's statement. Newman's concur- 
, 
rence with \Vard at this time is also confirmed by E. T. :\1. ii. 225-6. 
\Vhen E. T. I\IozIey corrected too advanced expressions of 'Yard's in the 
British Critic, \Vard, he says, complained to Newman: "Newman was 
then in this difficulty. He dz'd 1ZOt disagree with what 
Vard had writtell,; 
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but on the other hand he had given neither me nor 'Yard to understand 
that he was likely to step in between us." 
281 (b) \V. 161 ; 281 (c) "declined to state expressly," 'V. 173; 282 (b) 
" pledge," 'V. 175 ; 282-284 (a) \V. 186-9; 284 (a) L. ii. 364; 286 (b) A. 
89; 28 7 (a) L. ii. 344, \V. 199; 288 (b) A. 139, 221 ; 289 (a) " painful," A. 
134, 12 9, 189 ; 289 (b) A. 139; 29 0 (b)* "a n1iracle," L. ii. 347: "Nor do 
I think it God's way, generally speaking, for individuals to leave one 
religion for another-it is so much like an exercise of private judgment. 
Three thousand at once were converted on the day of Pentecost. \Vhere 
Jlziracles are brought before an'individual, the case is different." 
29 0 (b) L. ii. 348-9; 290 (c) L. ii. 351 ; 291 (a) "hideous," L. ii. 352-3, 
.\. 14 0 , 13 0 ; 292 (a) L. ii. 356, A. 192. 


CHAPTER XXXIV (JuLv-DECE:\IEBR, 18.p) 


293 (a) L. ii. 353, 357, 35 6 ; 293 (a)-294 (b) L. ii. 376-7 ; 29-1- (b) L. ii. 380 ; 
295 (a) L. ii. 360, 361, 366, " certainly,"* the exact words are (L. ii. 360) 
" seems there are certainly plans on foot"; it is a frequent practice with 
Newman to I gin with" seem" and then add" certainly" ; and occasion- 
ally, in quota...ons, I may have accidentally omitted the word "seem." 
I do not pretend to say what is the precise meaning of "it See1JlS to be 
certainly so," as distinct from" it seems to be so." 
295 (b) A. 148 L. ii. 36..J., 16 Nov. 18 4 1 ; 29 6 (a) L. 370, 3 6 . (b)t 
"a letter," A. 157-62, L. ii. 376-9. It is very difficult to explain what 
principle has prompted the omissions in the versions of this letter given 
in the Aþologia and the Letters. The olnissions in the Aþologia are not 
indicated by any signs of on1Ìssion. There are also slight differences in 
the text of the two versions. 
298 (a)t "seven years." The Aþologia has" seven "; the Letters 
"some." The former is more ike N.'s thought ani style. For" seven 
, 
see vol. i. 405, note on 215 (a). 
300 (a) L. ii. 381, C. 274, L. ii. 367,331, "withdrawing" (sic); one 
would have expected "losing." 
On the other hand Isaac Williams, his curate, fonnally separated hin1- 
self at this time from N ewn1an's religious views ; and Rogers detached 
himself from the l\Iovelnent. It must have greatly added to the strain 
on N. to find that he could no longer count on the sYlnpathy of the 
latter: and it is sad to read the following account of the separation 
(I. W. 122-3:- 
"He (Rogers) said that he very much wished he could have broken 
off from N eWlllan in the way that I (i.e. 'Villiams) did " [see note on ii. 
301 (b)], "during the latter part of Newman's stay among us, for it was 
a very painful time to him and has left a very uncomfortable retrospect; 
for seeing hin1 daily as a Fellow, living in the san1e staircase, and having 
been in the habit of living with hÜn, he entered into constant contro- 
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versies and di:;putations with him, which produced at length a sore and 
irritable feeling, so that there ceased at last to be any friendliness between 
them, in that his separation from us." 
It was a saying of Rogers-standing up, it would seeln, for the much- 
attacked Reformers-that (E. T. 1\1. ii. 230) "Cranmer burnt well." 
300 (a) "who asked," i.e. "when he, i.e. the Archbishop asked"; it is, 
perhaps a Latinisn1. 
301 (a)* "unchurched," so he writes to Bowden (L. ii. 361). "It is 
quite plain that our rulers can unchurch us, and I have no assurance that, 
&c." ; to Keble (L. ii. 360), "unless a Protest" (i.e. against the Jerusalem 
Bishopric) "is made, others will determine that our Church is given up 
and uncatholicized." 
301 (b) if. "of two minds." On this statelnent the following passage 
has an important bearing. It re-lates to a conversation which took place 
after Tract 90 and apparently (I. 'V. 123) in 1841, or at the very beginning 
of 1842, "during the latter part of his (N.'s) stay at Oxford," before he 
"shut hiInself up" (6 Feb. 1842) "in his monastery at Littlemore') 
(ib. 110-1):- 
"One evening when alone in his rooms, he told me he thought the 
Church of Rome was right and we were wrong, so much so that we ought 
to join it. To this I said that if our own Church inlproved, as we hoped, 
and the Church of Rome also would reform itself, it seemed to hold out 
the prospect of reunion. And then everything seeilled favourably pro- 
gressing beyond what we could ha'"e dared to hope in the awakening of 
religion and reformation anlong ourselves: that Inutual repentance 111ust, 
by God's blessing, tend to lnutual restoration and union. 'No,' he said, 
'St. Augustine would not allow of this argument, as regarded the 
Donatists. You must conle out and be separate.'" In consequence 
of this, Isaac 'Villianls wrote to Newman that they "could not be 
together" as they had been. But they continued as Vicar and Curate, 
and with no ill-will on either side. 
"All this," he continues (ib. 112), "was long before it was publicly 
known what Newman's thoughts really were; and he ,vas for sonle time 
accused by some of dishonesty and duplicity. But the fact really was 
that "-1 italicize-" lle was wavering very lIluch in his o'Zvn mind J ' and 
the feelings and thoughts he 'would exþress to one þerson or at one tÌ1Jle, 
differed very lJluch, Ùt cOllsequeJlce,froJJl 'What he 1Jzight exþress to another 
or OIl another occasion." 
303 (a) U. 293; 303 (b) U. 300,305-7 ; 304 (a) "nothing too revolting." 
E. T.l\L has a renlark (ii. 51) about Newman's reception of Arnold's 
Rugby Sermons, which bears on this point: "His volume of 'Rugby 
Sermons' had not been received favourably by 
 eWlnan and his friends, 
not so much on account of the Sermons themselves, as on account of a 
note on Genesis xxii. in which Arnold laid down that the Almighty could 
not do an Ï1nmoral thing, and that consequently if we thought anything 
wrona we were bound to believe that He had not done it." 
ð 
3 0 4 (a) * U. 298. On this my censor remarks, "I suppose this para- 
graph nlust conle here; but you will not be surprised when :\lr.- 
H H 2 
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quotes against you and your definition of Faith, a sentence you 01l1it froln 
the description of a bigot (U. 306) :- 
'" They conceive that they profess the truth which makes all things 
easy. They have their one idea, or their favourite notion, which occurs 
to them on every occasion. . . . Perhaps they have discovered, as they 
think, the leading idea, or simple view, or sun1 and substance of the 
Gospel; and they insist upon this or that isolated tenet, selected by 
then1selves or by others not better qualified, to the disparagement of the 
rest of the revealed schen1e.' " 
My reply is that I should not be surprised at any true' Newmanian ' 
quoting this against me, because, possibly, a true 'N ewmanian ' would 
regard the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God as being an "isolated 
tenet," and as not being the" sum and substance of the Gospel." But I 
do not think Christians in general could take this view. And certainly I 
an1 far fr01n saying that it is a " truth which makes all things easy." On 
the contrary it is very difficult sometimes to hold this belief in the face 
of facts, and along with the belief that God is a perfectly righteous 
Judge. Still, it is our duty to hold it, as Christians. And I an1 not 
ashan1ed to confess that it "occurs to me on every occasion "--on which 
I repeat the Lord's Prayer. 
304 (a) * " their." I use the plural in order to include polytheists. But 
1110notheistic bigots may be polytheists at heart, believing in one God of 
:\Iercy and another God of Justice, or in one God the Redeelner, and 
another who is an " Offended l\lajesty," and so on. 304 (b) * "\Vhately." 
Here is the kind of language that N. would call" bigotry." It is from a 
letter written by \Yhately to N. (1825, L. 1.100) in which the fonner 
" classifies" the" errors of Romanists" thus: "As you so much admire 
my fallacy, I will honour you by comlTIunicating a very good way of 
classifying the errors of Romanists; namely, according to Aristotle's 
enumeration in the Poetics of the manæuvres performed on words; SOll1e 
are curtailed, some enlarged, some altered, some invented, some borrowed 
fromforcigners, some transferred fron1 one sense to another, some tacked 
on where they are not wanted, and some confounded together." 
305 (a) U. 310; 306 
 1- 149 " Sibthorþ." In the Letters, the spelling is 
always" Sibthorpe"; but the TÙJ1es of 2 Feb. 1892 contains a (post- 
humous) letter with 1\lr. Sibthorp's own signature spelt as in the text. 
306 (b) \V. 190; 307 (a) A. 192, "gain the cup" i.e. the right of 
administering the cup to the laity in the Holy Communion; 307 (b) 
\V. 193; 308 (a) \V. 197 ; 3 10 (a) Subj. 318 (28 Nov.) ; 311 (b) Subj. 336-7 
(5 Dec.); 3 12 (b) Subj. 37 0 , 374 (12 Dec.); 3 1 3 (a) Subj. 3 80 ; 313 (b) 
\V. 200. 
313 (b) * "unless." By these words I do not deny the possibility that 
he Inay have believed this. But it seems to me extraordinary that by 
repeating words formany or incredulously, a man should hope to achieve 
any other result than that of forming a habit of formality or incredulity. 
The ren1edy, I should have thought, would have been to utter regularly 
such prayers as one can utter honestly, in the hope that ultimately one 
may rise to something higher. 
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3 1 3 (b) \V. 200; 3I
 (b) Subj. 35-1- (19 Dec.); 3 1 5 
b) i< "poisoned." 
In the printed sermons, a foot-note is added stating that these four 
discourses on the Notes of the Church are addressed to those alone who 
have lawful doubts on the safety of continuance in our cOlnmunion. But 
I have found no evidence that any such warning was issued to those who 
were in the habit of attending the church. And even such a warning 
would hardly have excused a preacher who consistently maintained that 
no one ought to hold office in the English Church unless he could attack 
the Church of Rome. 
3 L J. (b) Subj. 35
 (19 Dec.) ; 3 1 5 (c) " safe to die in," Subj. 355 ; 316 (a)* 
" infernal humbug," \V. 3 16 , "\Vhen .:\Iacmullen said to him one day" 
(i.e. during" the closing years of the :Movement," (1842-5) ,,' Bear in 
111ind that you are on our principles really a priest of God,' \Vard broke 
off the discourse, saying,' If that is the case, the whole thing is infer- 
nal hmnbug.'" 1Iacmullen is described by Church (C. 279) as a man" of 
high Anglican opinions," who "was known to hold the opinions of the 
Inovelnent school" and was" of course, called a Tractarian." 


CHAPTER XXXV (I8.p) 
317 (a) A. 17 1 , L. ii. 386, A. 148; 318 (a) Subj. 12 (23 Jan.); 318 (b) 
A. 20..J., 167 ; 319 (b) L. ii. 303; 319 (c) see above, vol. ii. p. 217, and 
L. ii. 3 0 4, " a biographer," \V.1\1. 39; 320 (b) L. ii. 391 ; 321 (b) " cells of 
dormitories," in Phil. 2nd ed. Pref. xxxix. I have, wrongly, taken this as a 
luisprint for" cells or dormitories" ; 322 (b) L. ii. 394 ; 322 (d) *" private." 
I do not see how N. could say he was attempting " nothing ecclesiastical," 
after describing his plan as he had done to Rogers: see above, vol. ii. 
p. 216. 323 (b) A. 172 ; 324 (b) * "a flight of undergraduates." "As I 
understand it," says IUY censor, "the' flight of undergraduates' had come 
to scoff." The context seems to n1e to indicate that they had come out 
of curiosity. And even if they came to " scoff," their" guardians" might 
have supposed that (like Sibthorp) they would" reillain to pray." 
But why should we impute such fickleness to the young men of whOln 
we read that, when the question of \Vard's conden1nation was" pending," 
(\v. 342) " 
Ir. Ward was cheered by the undergraduates as he left the 
theatre, and the Vice-Chancellor was saluted by llisses and snowballs from 
the same quarter" ? 
325 (b) W. 1\1. 37; 326 (a) A. 147, "standing on one leg," A. 103, 
"n10re definite view," A. 157 quoting a letter of 13 Decenlber, 1841, and 
preceded by these words, "The Via JJIedia then disappeared for ever, 
and a new Theory, made expressly for the occasion, took its place. I 
was pleased with my new view." This" Theory" or "view" is what he 
calls" Sarnaria" (see vol. ii. 312); but it was sketched out by him long 
before this, in a letter to Rogers quoted above (Vol. ii. 194) and written 
in October, 1839. 
3:27 (a) L. ii. 397, 398, "his sister," L. ii. 4 0 4 (I December, 18.}.2); 
327 (b) A. :220 ; 328 (a) "heard it wrong."Jí. Every explanation of these 
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inconsistencies contains difficulties, but this seems to contains the least- 
I presume that, at first, though he heard the remark about interpretations 
which made the Articles Inean anything or nothing, he could not suppose 
that it referred to Tract 90. 
328 (c
i(. " now," in the early summer of 1842, "letter to his Bishop," 
A. 213, "not the fact."* The question about absolution was not put by 
Lockhart till he had been" a very few weeks at Littlemore " (\V. 210), 
and the pron1ise was not extorted by N. till" a little later" (ib. 329). 
329 (a) A. 213 ; 329 (d) this account is from a Tract written by Mr. 
\Villiam Clement, dated 1890. A similar account (also cOIning from 
Lockhart himself) is gi\'en in \V. 210; 330 (c) L. ii. 400 (31 July), for the 
statements in 331 (b)-332 (a) see Phil. þassil1l; 332 (b) "puerilities," O. 
16; 333 (b) A. 168, "my head got simply confused." To such a state of 
mind E. T. 1\1. (ii. 35) appears to be referring when he says," Why did 
Newman pick out from all the extraordinary lives of Saints, the most 
extraordinary and the most surpassing belief, for Anthony [Froude] to 
shatter what was left of his convictions upon ?" 


CHAPTER XXXVI (1843) 


334 (a) A. 194-5; 335 (a) "confession," Subj. 4 1 (30 October, 1842) ; 
" Continuity," Subj. 213 (13 November, 184-2)," breakwater," Subj. 234 
(27 November 18 4 2 ), " retractation," Subj. 254 (4 Deceulber); 335 (b) V. 
ii. 418-9; 33 6 (b) U. 34-3, 3-t.5, 347; 337 (a) U. 34 8 ; 337 (b)-338 (a) 
U. 349, 34 8 , 34 6 ; 33 8 (a)t " in the earlier edition." A friend remarks 
" l\ly edition, which is the first, reads' There are seven notes.' \Yas 
the sern10n first printed as a pamphlet?" 
No, it was not. For the sennon was preached on 2 February; the 
first edition, which contained the error, is dated 4 February; and his 
sister had read it, not as a panlphlet, but in the first edition (L. ii. 410) of 
his University SCY1/101lS. It would appear, then, that ll1Y friend's" first 
edition" differs froln the real" first." The volume came to " a second 
edition" by 7 l\1arch (L. ii. 409) and probably before. 
338 (b) that they are "to be received on authority" is, of course, 
not a quotation, but the inference that the reader naturally draws. 
Here is the passage U. 34-9-50; "It would appear that even the most 
subtle questions of the Schools nlay have a real nleaning, as the most 
intricate for1Jlulae in analytics, and, since we cannot tell how far our 
instrunlent of thought reaches in the process of investigation, and at what 
point it fails us, no questions may safely be despised. '\Vhether God 
was anywhere before creation?' 'whether He knows all creatures in 
Himself? ' 'whether the blessed see all things possible and future in 
Hin1 ?' 'whether relation is the fornl of the Divine Persons t' 'in what 
sense the Holy Spirit is Divine Love?' These, and a multitude of others, 
far more minute and remote, are all sacred from their subject." There is 
nothing to deny, and much to imply, that he regards them as "all sacred" 
alike. 
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339 (b) U. 350-1 ; 3..t.o (b)* "in the dark," as compared (for example) 
with Isaac \Villiams, to whonl N. had said, before the spring of 1842 that 
" the Church of Rome was right," and the Anglican Church "wrong," 
" so much so " that Anglicans" ought to join the former" (see note abo\re 
on 301 (b) ). 
34 1 (c) Subj.275 (5, or 12 February); 342 (a) Subj. 20 (19 February) 
"unfaithfulness," he means, of course, because they showed how great a 
difference there was between hirn and the English Church, so that he 
could not feel at honle in it, or justified in professing to serve it. A. 209 ; 
343 (a( Subj. 38-9 (26 February), S. vi. 24. 349; 344 (a) S. viii. 16. 24 2 (3 0 
April); 344 (b) Subj, 126 (4 June) ; 345 (b) "no more such sacrifices."
 
I t is only fair to state the testimony of E. T. M. (ii.437) : "During the 
whole period of nlY personal acquaintance and cOlnmunication with N ew- 
man, I never had any other thought than that he was more thoroughly in 
earnest, and more entirely convinced of the truth of what he was saying, 
than any other Inan I had corne across yet." 
But is not this quite consistent with the fact that N. had periods of self- 
suspicion and self-distrust, which he did not reveal to E. T. 1\'1., during 
which his convictions were so far shaken that he put down arguments on 
paper to see how they looked, 110t being at all convinced of their truth 
or soundness? Such a revelation would be made to none but a few 
friends, and those of a particular caste of mind, such as Rogers, but they 
certainly revealed occasional characteristics of N .'s mind. 
I should take exception, in the same way, to the remarks of E. T. M. 
(ii. 439) on Newlnan's avoidance of solitude. No doubt, they were true of 
the latest years of N .'s Anglican career, but not of other periods. 
346 (a) L. ii. 415 ; 346 (b) L. ii. 417 (25 August), 418; 347 (a) L. ii. 4 2 3; 
347 (e) A. 219, "ad hOllzinellz;' A. 229; 3--1-8 (b) A. 221 ; 348 (d) A. 213, L. 
ii. 418; 349 (a) L. ii. 423, 422-3; 350 (a)* "recognized the fact." In A. 
207, he describes the persevering attack of the Bishops on Tract 90 the 

, ostensible, direct, and sufficient reason" for his resignation; and he says 
that their judgnlents " canle as near to a condemnation" of it, "and, so 
far, to a repudiation of the ancient Catholic doctrine, which was the scope 
of the Tract, as was possible in the Church of England." 350 (b) A. 21 3, 
"legal difficulties" are suggested in A. 214, and may have occasioned 
the delay. 
351 (a) Subj. 407 ; 352 (b) "veils." The llleaning seems to be that 
the amplitude of Scripture conceals to some extent the comparatively 
petty private examplifications which find expression in it. The full 
sentence is: "I t is far higher and wider than our need ; and its language 
veils our feelings while it gives expression to them. i ' 
35
 (b)* " communion together," see extract in note on vol. ii. 30 (a). 


CHAPTER XXXVII (1843-5) 
355 (a) C. 323-5 ; 357 (a) C. 267, 3 2 9,33 0 - 1 ; 35 8 (b) L. ii. 45 2 ; 359 (a) 
A. 217-9; 359 (b) A. 225 ; 360 (a) A. 227; 360 (b) * "waiting the Lord's 
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time," compo E. T. 1\1. ii. 48-9; "Always waiting for indication, whatever 
happened, for good or ilJ, he acted upon it. It was a providential stepping- 
stone in a field of uncertainties. No doubt, people n1ay deceive theln- 
selves by this sort of reckoning, and many have so deceived thell1selves. 
. . For everything he did there was this foundation in circumstance, 
and the secret of his career cannot be discovered, if it is to be discovered, 
without taking into account everything that happened to him." 
360 (b) L. ii. 436, " Samaria " * i.e. the Church of England, regarded as 
e\:communicated, and under penance, see vol. ii. 312 (b) ; 361 (a) L. ii. 
43 6 , 437; 3 6 1 (b) C. 235, A. 228; 362 (a) L. ii. 424 (23 Sept. 1843) ; 
363 (a) \V. 201, A. 228; 36--1- (a) L. ii. 428, A. 222, .' judicial blindness," 
see quotations, vol. ii. pp. 365, 37 I, 397. In the last of these passages 
he goes so far as to pray that God would not ,. add Himself as an 
adversary" against hÏ1n." 
3 6 5 (a) A. 222; 365 (c) L. ii. 431-2; 366 (a) L. ii. 433 (12 June, 1844) ; 
3 6 7 (b) L. ii. 438, ,. ill-temper,* see Keble's use of the word above, vol. i. 
p. 13 1 ; 3 6 7 (c) A. 227, L. ii. 438 (17 Sept. 1844); 369 (a) \V.1\1. 41 ; 
3 6 9 (b) \V.1\1. 100-1 ; 371 (a) L. ii.445 (24 Nov.); 371 (b) "injustice,'" 
see note on 364 (a) ; 372 (b) L. ii. 449-50 (30 Nov.) 45 [ ; 373 (b) "seven," 
see below, p. 398, and see note on vol. i. 214 (a) ; 373 (c) A. (I ed.) 360. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII (JAK.-OCT. 18+5) 
375 (b)-377 (a) E. on D. 3 8 3-99; 376 (b) ib. 394; 377 (a) ib. 399 ; 
378 (a) "fear," E. on D. 420, on which see Phil. 224; 378 (b) T. 104-5 ; 
378 (c) t E. on D. (1st ed.) 327, much altered in the later edition: I have 
c\)ntinued the quotation given by the Bishop, for the sake of clearness; 
379 (b) H. iii. 96, quoting E. on D. (I st ed.) 264; it is not to be supposed 
of course, that N. alleges this single fact as his foundation: there are 
several others, e.g." St. Irenæus, a disciple of the Church of Smyrna, 
betakes himself to Gaul, and answers, in Lyons, the heresies of Syria,'1 
,. St. J eron1e is born in Dalmatia, studies at Constantinople and Alexandria, 
is secretary to St. Damasus at Ronle, and settles and dies in Palestine" : 
these facts are alleged as proofs about the "nature of the unity" of the 
Church, to show that it was "a vast organized association" with a 
,. unity of governlnent," " a kingdom," and "coextensive with the Ronlan 
ell1pire." They indicate a disposition to put down anything that came 
to hand, dicenda, tacenda, in order to " accu111ulate probabilities." 
379 (a) As a specinlen of ecclesiastical developments froln "high'
 
doctrines of sacerdotalisln, the reader Ina y be glad to see the following 
extract from Thirlwall's Letters (iv. 239) describing a French sermon 
preached at Bourges in 1862 before the Cardinal Archbishop. The sub- 
ject was" the dignity of the priesthood." 
"One of the 1110st expressive passages," says Thirlwall, "was that in 
which the preacher expressed his fear lest he should fail to do justice to 
so great a theme, and his wish that, rather than prejudice it in the minds 
of his hearers, he might draw his last breath at their feet ! Yet it did not 
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seem as if the sacerdotal dignity could have been 111uch lowered through 
the inadequacy of his conception of it. For he not only exalted it above 
that of angels and of the blessed Virgin herself (pointing out that the 
priest' engendra Ie Fils de Dieu '-not in his state of humiliation, but in 
one as free frOln all mortal soil as that in which he existed before his 
incarnation) but, with regard to tGe rest of mankind, above Le Père 
Éternel himself. H ow, you will ask, was that? \VelI, it was so. In 
the case of imperfect contrition (one of pretty frequent occurrence), God 
says to the sinner, , Thou art impure, an abomination in my sight, I can- 
not admit thee into Iny presence,' &c. ' Le prêtre lui dit, ne t'inquiète 
pas; je Ie forcerai de te presser sur son sein.' This I suppose was nearly 
the climax, and the preacher canle down, not struck by a thunderbolt." 
I wonder whether such doctrine as this-of course, divested of the 
southern floridities of the preacher of Bourges, and expressed in our 
drier and colder northern style-will ever be preached in a (nominally) 
Anglican pulpit and be logically shown to be the legitimate outcome of 
Hurrell Froude's and Newnlan's teaching in 1833 that AngJican priests 
are not only" the successors of the Apostle3" but also intrusted with the 
a.wlltl and 1/zysteriolts gift of making the bread and 'wille Christ's Body 
and Blood. 
(381-3) E. on D. (1st ed.), 240-2, Lectures on the Present Position oJ 
Catholics, 41-2, both quoted by H. iii. 90-1, 92-3; 38.
 (a) E. on D. 29; 
385 (b) t E. T. 1\1. ii. 398. It is obvious to suggest "constraining" as a 
substitute for the possible misprint "containing"; but it may be a 
reminiscence of some subtle phrase of N .'s inlplying that the Divine 
Volition would, as it were, enfold and include the human. The italics in 
t he extract are n1Ìne. 


CHAPTER XXXIX (JAN.-OCT. 1845) 


388 (a) E. on D. (both editions) 327; 389 (a) * "you really wiU 
believe," cornp. above, vol. ii. pp. 163, 313; 389 (b) A. (1st ed.) 3 2 5, 
(later ed.) 200 ; 390 (a) A. (I st ed.) 342, (later ed.) 214; 390 (b) * " certain" 
and" submission" are in capitals to represent N.'s italics; the italics are 
nline; 390 (c) * " I thought. . . that the Anglican Church was certainly 
wrong," this slip-shod expression is less excusable here than in the epis- 
tolary style of L. ii. 360, ., it seel1ZS there are certaÙzly plans on foot." But 
such phrases are quite in N.'s style. 
390 (c) * "the Catholic Church," it seen15 impossible to reconcile this 
with the statement of his curate Isaac \Villiams, that before 6 Feb. 1 8 42 
he had told the latter that" he thought the Church 01 Rome was r(r:/ lt 
and we were wrong, so lIzuclz so that we ought to join it," see note, above, 
on p. 301 (b). 
391 (d).A. (1st ed.) 324, (later ed.) 199, the remarks iInmediately following 
are taken from Phil. 76-7 ; 395 (b) A. 229, 16 Nov. 1844, L. ii. 45 6 -7 ; 
396 (a), see above, note on vol. ii. 30 (a); 396 (b) A. 231 ; 397 (a) L. ii. 
460-1 ; 397 Cd) A. 231 (30 l\larch, 1845); 400 (a).* Writing on 6 Oct., 
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his sister says, " I have had a letter, which I have been expecting and 
half-dreading to receive this week frOll1 J. H. N. to say he has written to 
the Proyost to resign his Fellowship. He adds that now anything mav 
be expected any day." 
400 (a) A. 234-; 4 01 (b) * " no one could help supposing." Here is the 
.account as given in A. (1st cd. 366-7) : 
"Before I got to the end [i.e. of the Essay 01l Develoþ1Jlent], I 
resolved to be received, and the book remains in the state in which it was 
then, unfinished. 
"On October 8th I wrote to a number of friends the following 
letter :-' Littlen10re, October 8, 1845. I anl this night expecting Father 
DOlninic, the Passionist, who fronl his youth, has been led to have 
distinct and direct thoughts, first of the countries of the North, then of 
England. After thirty years' (almost) waiting, he was, without his own 
act, sent here. But he has had little to do with conversions. I saw hiIn 
here for a few lninutes on St. John Baptist's Day last year. He does not 
know of my intention; but I n1ean to ask of him admission into the one 
Fold of Christ. . . .'" 
Later editions of the Aþologia insert, between these two paragraphs. 
the one quoted above, p. 401 (c). They also insert, before the last 
sentence of the letter quoted here, "He is a simple, holy man; and 
withal gifted with n1iraculous powers." It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain why N. omitted these words, without giving signs of on1Ïssion, in the 
first ed. of the Aþologia. The letter, as it speaks of Marriott, the Dean 
of Oriel, having rooms "over the head" of the person addressed, was 
probably sent to Church, who was a resident Fellow of Oriel. Rogers, 
I think, was not then in residence. 
4 01 (c) A. 234; 4 02 (b) Fl. 85 ; 403 (b) \Y. 1\1. 47 ; 403 (b) "could not 
rnake it up." This is confinued by the fact that Dalgairns coming to 
Littlemore in the beginning of October, lllade the þroþositio1Z to Newl1zall, 
1lot when he was resolved to join the Church of Rome, but when he was 
"at the last gasp of Anglicanism." This, at least, seelns the only possible 
inference from \V. 1\1. 42: "And now Dalgairns, who had already been 
received by Father Dominic at Aston, and who had returned to find' the 
Vicar' at the last gasþ of A1
[[licallis1J
. . . . suggested that the Passionist 
should again visit Littlell1ore." 
4 0 3 (a) That Father Newshanl was not precluded by absence fro III 
Oxford from receiving N' ewman, if the latter had desired it, I infer fronl 
\V. 1\1. 4-1-, where it is said that for the purpose of N.'s" first Con1ffiunion," 
Dalgairns and St. John went into Oxford and borrowed from the Father 
" an altar stone and yestments." 
403 (c) * "was to go to Belgiunl." This, I suppose, is the latent fact 
at the bottOl11 of the dubious expression in the Aþologia quoted on p. 401 : 
"At the beginning of October, the latter (i.e. Dominic) was þassing 
through London to Belgiuln." Literally, this would appear to be in- 
accurate. Dominic was in his house at Aston when he was told to go at 
once on " God's service " to Littlelnore, and he set out" at the instant " : 
strictly speaking, therefore, he was certainly ?lot "þassÙlg throltglz 
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London to Belgiml1" ; but he may have been intending to go to Belgiunl 
in the course of October. \Ve may call this a " prophetic I' -but a very 
misleading-use of the incomplete, or imperfect, tense. It is not to be 
imitated. , 
404 (a) * "a recent and fen-id convert." That the Ï111petuous Dalgairns 
might, in this way, have a little overstepped his commission is consistent 
with his character as sketched by E. T. M. ii. 13, " Dalgairns was a man 
whose very looks assured success in whatever he undertook, if only the 
inner heat, 'lj)hich seel1zed 10 burn through his eyes, could be well 
regulated. " 
4 0 4 (b) see note on 400 (a) above; 405 (b) \V. 1\1. 42 ; 406 (a) O. I I ; 
406 (d) \V. lYI. 45, from which I gathered that, in deference to the feeling 
expressed by "the neophytes," the Office was] read in full. But, since 
the text was printed, it has been suggested to me that the meaning may 
be that" the neophytes" were" scandalized" but said nothing about it j 
so that the legend was, after all, on1Ïtted. In that case, the story loses 
its point, if it merely tells us that" the neophytes 'I felt something but did 
nothing in consequence. However, that n1ay be the true interpretation. 


CHAPTER XL (AFTER 1845) 


408 (a)t Essay on Develoþllzellt (1st ed.) 124: quite different in late 
editions. The preface to the edition of 1890 says, " Various important 
alterations have been made. . . . not indeed in its matter, but in its 
text." But some important alterations extend to " 111atter," see Phil. 2nd 
cd. pp. liii.-v.; 409 (a) C. 350, 1\1. P.'s lJIellzoirs, 222, O. 18; A. (1st ed. 
p. 17) " , I forgive you, Sir Knight,' says the heroine in the Romance, , I 
forgive you as a Christian.' 'That means,' said \Vamba, 'that she does 
not forgive him at all.' Mr. King:;ley's word of honour is about as 
valuable as, in the jester's opinion, was the Christian charity of Rowena." 
410 (a) "it would not do," Fl. I:' I ; 41 I (b) "no pretence," O. 15, "a 
shade too farcical," R. H. H, 197, "no sober man," Hare, iii. 105, quoting 
p. 44 of Lectures on Allglicanisllz; 412 (a) ib. 81 ; 412 (c) ib. 223 (Lect. 
112); 412 (d) ib. 255 (Lect. 129); 413 (b)* Ai an instance of N.'s half- 
simulated, perhaps half-reckless, exaggerations, take the following contra- 
diction of the rUlnour that he was intending to return to the Church of 
England (0. 37) : 
" This being my state of Inind, to add, as I hereby go on to do, that I 
have no intention, and never had any intention, of leaving the Catholic 
Church, and becoming a Protestant again, would be superfluous, except 
that Protestants are always on the look-out for some loop-hole or evasion 
in a Catholic's statement of fact. Therefore, in order to give theln full 
satisfaction, if I can, I do hereby profess ex allÙllo, with an absolu te 
internal assent and consent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of possible 
religions; that the thought of the Anglican service makes me shiver, and 
the thought of the Thirty-nine Articles Inakes me shudder. Return to 
the Church of England! No! 'The net is broken and we are deli\pered.' 
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I should be a consmnmate fool (to use a n1ild tern1) if in myoId age I 
left' the land flowing with n1ilk and honey' for the city of confusion and 
the house of bondage." 
The bitterness of this seems, at first, absolutely inexcusable; it rings 
false, too; and it is in bad taste. But he explained it afterwards in a 
letter to Sir John Cope (Fl. 131). The world, he says, would not believe 
hiln if he spoke caln11y; and sin1ilarly he explains his reply to Kingsley, 
" A casual reader would think 111Y language denoted anger, but it did 
not. . . . I t would not do to be tame and not to show indignation." 
\Yhich are we to believe? Newman's words? or his explanation of 
theln? Probably neither, without reserve. He was so changeable, and so 
tortuous, that he could not be sure what he meant when he said anything. 
I n part probably he simulated indignation, in part he felt it; and as he 
used the lash dexterously, he sOlnetÏInes liked to use it, and used it too 
much. 
4 1 5 (a)* Exp. (1890) 342, the author adds that "there was no pretence 
of asceticism about Newman." 
415 (a) "his prayer" S. Oil Various Occasions, 241-2, " Terence," Exp. 
23 1 ; 416 (b) P. 310; 416 (d) P. 312 ; 416 (e)"N-" the floor was his bed." 
In addition to Kewman's account of St. Philip, the reader may be glad to 
see the following, which a friend has sent me, extracted from R. 
Vaughan's Hours with the fllyslics, Parker, 1856, vol. ii. p. 184, and 
which the author (ib. 188) professes to have" collected from Ron1anist 
records" :- 
" The fancies of l\ladalne Guyon in this respect are innocent enongh in 
cOlnparison with the monstrosities devised by ROlnish marvel-n10ngers to 
exalt her saints withal. St. Philip N eri was so inflmned with love to God 
as to be insensible to all cold, and burned with such a fire of devotion 
that his body, divinely feverish, could not be cooled by exposure to the 
wildest winter night. For two-and-fifty years he was the subject of a 
supernatural palpitation, which kept his bed and chair, and everything 
moveable about hin1, in a perpetual trenlble. For that space of time his 
breast was miraculously swollen to the thickness of a fist above his heart. 
On a post-morten1 exan1Ïnation of the holy corpse, it was found that t\\ 0 
of the ribs had been broken, to alIow the sacred ardour of his heart more 
rOOln to play! The doctors swore solelnnly that the phenOlnenon could 
be nothing less than a miracle. A divine hand had thus literally' enlarged 
the heart' (see Görres, Die CrisllÙJte JIystik, p. 4, c. I) of the devotee. 
St. Philip enjo) ed, with n1any other .saints, the privilege of being miracu- 
lously elevated into the air by the fervour of his heavenward aspira- 
tions. . . . The noses of eminent saints have been endowed with so 
subtle a sense that they have detected the stench of concealed sins, and 
enjoyed, as a literal fragrance, the weB-known odour of sanctity. St. 
Philip Neri was frequently obliged to hold his nose and turn away his 
head when confessing very wicked people." 
4-17 (a) P. 310; 417 (b) "]ost nothing on that account," Exp. 34 0 ; 
4 I 8 (a) E. OIl Devel(Jþl/lenl, 399; 419 (a) quoted from N .'s Ideal of a 
University by :\Ir. \Vilfrid \Vard, l\TÙlcleellth Ct!lztury, 1890, p. 572, 
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compo also R. H. H. 192-3 ; 419 (b) R. H. H. 193; 420 (b) "fears." I 
have given given ample reasons for this conclusion in the preceding 
-chapters: but it is confirmed by a passage from E. T. 
I. He is COlTI- 
l11enting upon the exaggerations that must be expected fron1 the" imita- 
tors" of the Leader of a movement, and thus describes the teaching of a 
1\lr. Séager, who (L. ii. 
57) (ii. 143) often acted as N.'s locum tenens in St. 
1\Iary's : " Newman left Seager in charge of St. l\lary's occasionally and for 
some time. He was a lnan of sad aspect, with a deep hollow voice, and he 
preached so continually on hell and all its horrors that the Principal of 
Brasenose, whose fan1ily attended the Church, was obliged to protest and 
threaten his withdrawal. He could not answer for the consequences on 
the weaker members of his household." 
Such preaching, though (doubtless) inferior to N.'s in respect of taste 
and literary skill, appears faithfully to represent the tendency of what I 
have called above N .'s "religion of fear." It shows what his" imitators" 
were likely to preach. In this respect, then, the New Anglicanism 
appears to owe no debt to N ewn1an. 
421 (b) This termination may seem to SOll1e of IllY readers to savour of 
a bad kind of predestinarianism. But I intend it only to imply laws of 
spirituaI
cause and effect meting out what is on the whole best: and I 
-cannot disguise my feeling that for Newman, being what he was from 
the first-an essentially solitary soul, with a strong sense of the fearful 
mystery of the Invisible; with no corresponding sense of the perfect 
Love and perfect Justice which will be, in the end, found to be identified 
in the Supreme; and continuously deepening, by his own free conduct, 
as well as under stress of CirCUlTIstances, these features of solitariness, 
timorousness, se(fsuspicion, and all-suspicion-it was good, and fit, that 
he should find a refuge in the Church of Rome. The change must have 
brought to him a distinct moral gain, if it lifted hin1 out of his fears and 
delivered him, in part, from his old conception of Christ. He could 
never have been at home in Teutonic, that is to say, domestic, Chris- 
tianity. The result was not the best, but it was the best possible. 
Partly too I think t was guided to this conclusion by a recollection of 
one "of the Inany flashes of suggestive truth which are to be found in the 
Reminiscences of Mr. E. T. lVlozley, who tells us how, on an occasion 
when the thesis was maintained that" men never change," Newman took 
the side of the affirmer; and he adds (E. T. M. i. 207) that N. "always 
claimed to have been substantially the san1e frOIn first to last; only in 
progress and development under heaven-sent guidance, impulses, and 
assistance." 


THE MORAL 


429 (b) Amiel, Journal bltime, Mrs. Humphry \Vard's Translation, 
p. 29; 431 (c) "especially English theologians." I was correcting for 
the press the last sentence of this work when a friend placed in my hands 
a pamphlet (bearing date 30 Jan. 1892) entitled England's Debt to New- 
.11Ulll. This gives all the more point to Iny final words because it is 
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written by an "EngJish theologian." The author is the Rev. Dr. Sanday, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, and one of the most 
aU1iable of men. It is characterized by even more than his usual amia- 
bility but son1ewhat less than his usual insight. 
Dr. Sanday select:; one of Newman's earliest sennons, preached in 18:)1 
before the Via .JIedia was started, as the basis for a panegyric on the 
preacher. It is on " Religious Emotion" and contains passages of great 
beauty and truth. For his special purpose Dr. Sanday chooses an extract 
in which Newman-after assuming that "the highest Christian temper 
is free from all veheluent and tumultuous feeling "-turns to "our 
Great Pattern Jesus Christ," and asks, " Can we find anywhere such 
caItnness and siIuplicity as luarked His devotion and obedience?" In 
the context (which the Professor does not quote) Newman is ready to 
allow that St. Paul's utterances were sometimes marked by" greater 
fervency" or "more emotion," as compared with those of " Agar" and 
" Joshua" ; but he declares that the Apostle spoke ,; with not 1110re 
acceptableness on that account in God's sight." He half appears to 
excuse St. Paul as being" accidentally agitated" during the struggle of 
his life, and calls attention to his greater calmness at the close. But he 
will not allow that Christ ever spoke with" fervour." He asks, in words 
which I italicize (and these are part of Dr. Sanday's extract)" rVhell does 
He ever sþeak 'Zuith fer;/our or vehe11lence ?" The implied answer is, of 
course, "Never." To this NeWlnan makes no exception, save" one or 
two words of His in His mysterious agony and death, characterized by 
an energy which we do not cOInprehend and which sinners must silently 
adore." The extract then goes on to reillark "how conspicuous ani 
undeniable is His composure in the general tenonr of His words and con- 
duct." 
After quoting this extract, which extends beyond two pages of his 
pamphlet (pp. 8-10), the Professor exclaims, " Can any of us lay his hand 
on a passage in any other writer which touches a characteristic aspect of 
the Christian spirit with such inin1itable delicacy, sensitiveness, and 
truth? Just in two strokes, so to speak, to hit the central virtue of the 
Liturgy, and a central virtue of the Gospel!" And then (I italicize): 
"A kind of awe C01JlCS over the soul when it thinks of eitlter for ever 
after'lvards." 
I confess no "kind of awe comes over" n1Y soul when I think of the 
"two strokes,"-which are, I presUlue, the two pages-but a kind of 
wonder when I think of the eulogist's encomium. 
First, as regards the latter, is it not a rather poor compliment to our 
Prayer Book to describe a luere negative quality, the lnere abstinence 
fr0111 fervour or vehemence, as "the central virtue of our Liturgy"? 
I caIl it " negative"; for what is it that he is praising? N eWlnan has 
said that "the highest Christian ten1per is free fr01n all vehement and 
tumultuous feeling," and it is this "freedolu fron1 all vehement and 
tun1ultuous feeling," that Dr. Sanday selects as the highest merit of our 
Liturgy. How can this be described as other than a negative quality? 

 ewman hin1self could hardly hope to n1ake it appear a positive virtue of 
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the highest order by identifying such a negation with the" calmness and 
simplicity" which "marked Christ's devotion and obedience"; for 
the retort would be obvious that in our Lord the "devotion:' and 
., obedience" were fundamental and invariable, the calmness was not 
so : there were occasions when He was not, could not be, ought not tn 
have been, calm. However, even the Professor does not venture to say 
that it is " the central virtue" of the Gospel; there it is only a " centra1 
virtue"-l should call it not even that; it is certainly not a central virtue 
of St. Paul's epistles-but about our Anglican Prayer Book the Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford procIaims that it is the central virtue- 
of it, that it does not indulge in the language of religious excite- 
ment! I confess, if I were disposed to criticize the inexpressibly beautiful 
Collects for Ascension Day and the following Sunday, I should say 
it was their" central virtue " that they express devotion and aspiration,. 
and lift our hearts up to God, not that they avoid excitement and fervour. 
But Dr. Sanday finds in them the suprenle merit of realising, not SZirSlllll 
corda, but 1ze quid l1Ùl1is and sunt certi denique filles ! 
N ow to return to the preacher. As long as he confined himself to Oll r 
Lord's prayers or utterances to the Father, he is on tolerably safe ground.. 
For (in the Synoptic Gospels) they are very few indeed and Blight be 
compressed into one of the small paragraphs of a newspaper. Yet even 
these contain an appeal to God which mentions the word "forsaken," 
and a petition that the "cup" Inight pass from Him. N eWlnan calls 
attention to the fact that the latter petition is " concise " ; he forgets to 
add that He repeated it thrice. But it is l1lore important to observe that 
Newman passes beyond this province into that of" the general tenour of 
His words and conduct':'nlentioning our Lord's" serious words to Judas," 
His" conduct" when" He is described as washing His disciples' feet," 
and other instances of words or acts to His followers and His enemies; 
and all these are to be considered in reference to the extraordinary 
question, When does He ever sþeak with fer-vour or vehellle1zce P 
\Vhen! vVhy, when (according to the Synoptic Gospels) he called 
Herod a " fox " ; and when He rebuked the ruler of the synagogue as a 
" hypocrite" for wishing to prevent the sick folk from cODling to HÜn on 
the Sabbath to be healed; and when He declared that the money- 
changers had made His Father's house" a den of thieves" ; and when 
He said to Peter" Get thee behind Ine, Satan"; and when, to certain 
others, He said, "Fill ye up then, the nleasure of your fathers. Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the danlnation of hell?" I 
should go yet further and say that in many other utterances of His there 
was at least a warmth approaching to "fervour," as, for example, in the 
passionate sorrow with which He cried to the children of J erusalen1, " Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you desolate"; and in the reproachful sadness 
with which He said, "What, could ye not watch with me one hour?" ; or 
when He excIaimed, with an intense exaggeration which nothing but 
"fervour" can explain, " If any man hateth not his father and his mother, 
he cannot be my disciple." But I alll ashamed, thus, after the fashion of a 
Sunday School teacher, to go on to enumerate words of Christ which are 
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familiar to all, and which aInply denlonstrate that, on fit occasion, our Lord 
could speak with the refreshing force of passionate indignation and honest 
human" fervour." It was natural that Newman should glide over these. 
Special pleader that he was, he probably avoided them with an uncon- 
scious instinctive skill: they did not suit his purpose, which generally 
was to exhibit a dehumanized Christ, l11an only in name. But surely they 
ought not to have escaped the attention of Dean Ireland's Professor of 
Exegesis at the University of Oxford! 
But this is not enough. Dr. Sanday cOlnpares N eWlnan with Wyc1if 
and \Vesley, and will "not adnlit that Newlnan had clainls at all 
inferior" to either of these! Lastly, in his eulogy on the Parochial and 
Plain Ser11lOllS, he says, "Their influence has sunk deep, and "-the 
italics are mine-" of all the af[ellcies W/ZiC/l have gone to lIlake the English 
Church 'luhat it is, I doubt if there is allY whic/l has been so þoweiful." 
Alas, if that were so, for" the English Church"! But I hope better 
things for it. I cannot help sunnising that the writer has forgotten that 
the English Church iInplies the laity as well as the clergy; and such is 
n1Y confidence in English non-theological honesty and common sense 
that, before the next century is on us, Professor Sanday's cOlnparison of 
Newman with \Vesley and \Vyclif will (1 am finnly convinced) if remem- 
bered at all, be relnelubered as a literary curiosity. 
But I owe a debt of gratitude to England's Debt to NeW1l1an. It 
-convinces me that my work, whether written in vain or not, was not 
written without cause. 


.FIX IS. 


RICHARD CLAY Ar\D SONS, LIMITED. LONDON A
D BUNGAY. 
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the later editions of the Aþologia which states that some of these letters 
or lnessages were not" sent" till" following days" will not amount to 
more than a difference of a few hours ; and perhaps, indeed, we ought to 
substitute" day" for" days." 
No doubt, it exhibits N. in a rather ridiculous light, when we find him 
on one and the same day writing (I) "of course I will do it"; (2) "I will 
obey"; then (in a Postscript) (3) "I do ask that he would not insist, 
however I will sublnit"; then (4) " I have almost come to the resolution 
to . . . suppress it indeed, but to resign my living also." It perhaps 
seen1ed some kind of extenuation of all these rapid variations, that some 
of then1 at all events, though dated 24 lYlarch, could be nominally and 
vaguely connected with" following days." 
In the same way I should explain his forgetting (if he did forget) to 
state that he had spontaneously offered to do the very thing that he now 
refused to do. For that makes the position of things still more ddicu- 
lous ; and accordingly I find no mention made of it either in the Aþologia 
{)r in any of his published Letters. But for the casual mention of it in a 
letter fron1 Church to Rogers, we should never have known of it. 
I may here add that the looseness of "they say" and "they said," 
(about the Bishops) in the Aþologia, may be illustrated by its use in L. ii. 
337 " they say the Bishop of London is not to lnove." This was written 
on 20 1\larch. Then, on 25 March, "Bishops moreover would be charg- 
ing; this the Bishop of London announces." 
273 (b) A. 51 ; 274 (a) "second edition," \V. 160; 275 (b) L. ii. 344. 


CHAPTER XXXIII (JULY 18..p) 


278 (b) L. ii. 344, V. ii. 397; 279 (a) A. 13 0 , "a second time," V. ii 
3 8 5," Dean Church"*, C. 24 0 , "He hardly spoke stronger in 1834 than 
he did in 1841 after No. 9 0 ." 
279 (a) "unwillingly," A. 220, 221 ; 280 (b and c) W. 158; 280 (d) W. 
177; 281 (a) 7(. \V. 176; 281 (a) "altogether concur." If N. "altogether 
concurred" with \Vard, and if Ward lnaintained that an Anglican might 
subscribe the Articles and yet "hold all Roman doctrine," how was N. 
justified in writing in 1863 (see O. 37-9) a letter in which be says, " I 
never held that persons who subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles were at 
liberty to hold all Roman doctrine"? 
He may not have publicly llzaintaÙzed it, but there is the strongest evi- 
dence to prove (\V. 177-184) that, at one time, he held it. If he did not, 
he altogether deceived \Vard; and, when Ward freely and openly stated 
the concurrence between himself and N eWlnan, and took full advantage 
of it, N ewn1an never contradicted WanI's statement. Newman's concur- 
rence with Ward at this time is also confirmed by E. T. 1\1. ii. 225-6. 
\\Then E. T. IVlozIey corrected too advanced expressions of \Vard's in the 
Britisll Critic, \Vard, he says, complained to Newman: "Newman was 
then in this difficulty. He did not disagree with what Ward had written_; 
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but on the other hand he had given neither me nor \Vard to understand 
that he was likely to step in between us." 
281 (b) \V. 161 ; 281 (c) " declined to state expressly," \V. 173; 282 (b) 
"pledge," \V. 175 ; 282-284 (a) \V. 186-9; 284 (a) L. ii. 364; 286 (b) A. 
89; 28 7 (a) L. ii. 34-1-, \V. 199; 288 (b) A. 139, 221 ; 289 (a) " painful," A. 
13+,129,189; 289 (b) A. 139; 290 (b)* "a n1iracle," L. ii. 347: "Nor do 
I think it God's way, generally speaking, for illdividuals to leave one 
religion for another-it is so n1uch like an exercise of private judgment. 
Three thousand at 01lce were converted on the day of Pentecost. \Vhere 
IIliracles are brought before an individual, the case is different." 
290 (b) L. ii. 348-9; 290 (c) L. ii. 351 ; 291 (a) "hideous," L. ii. 352-3, 
.\. 14 0 , 130; 292 (a) L. ii. 356, A. 192. 


CHAPTER XXXIV (JuLY-DECE
IEBR, 18-1-1) 


293 (a) L. ii. 353,357, 35 6 ; 293 (a)-29+ (b) L. ii. 37 6 -7 ; 29+ (b) L. Ïi. 380 ; 
295 (a) L. ii. 360, 36[, 366, "certainly,"* the exact words are (L. ii. 360) 
" seems therp are certainly plans on foot"; it is a frequent practice with 
N eWlllan to I gin with" seem " and then add" certainly" ; and occasion
 
ally, in quota...ons, I may have accidentally omitted the word "seem." 
I do not pretend to say what is the precise lneaning of "it see/Ils to be 
certainly so," as distinct from" it seems to be so." 
295 (b) A. 148 L. ii. 364, 16 Nov. 18.p ; 296 (a) L. 370, 3 6 . (b)t 
"a letter," A. 157-62, L. ii. 376-9. It is very difficult to explain what 
principle has pron1pted the on1Ïssions in the versions of this letter given 
in the Aþologia and the Letters. The omissions in the Aþologia are not 
indicated by any signs of on1Ïssion. There are also slight differences in 
the text of the two versions. 
298 (a)t "seven years." The Aþologia has "seven"; the Letters 
"some." The former is more ike N.'s thought and style. For" seven" 
see vol. i. 405, note on 215 (a). 
300 (a) L. ii. 381, C. 274, L. ii. 367,381, "withdrawing" (.sic) ; one 
would have expected" losing." 
On the other hand Isaac \ViIIiams, his curate, formaIIy separated hin1- 
self at this tin1e from Newman's religious views; and Rogers detached 
himself from the 
Ioven1ent. It must have greatly added to the strain 
on N. to find that he could no longer count on the sYlnpathy of the 
latter: and it is sad to read the foIIowing account of the separation 
(I. \V. 122-3:- 
"He (Rogers) said that he very much wished he could have broken 
off from 1\ ewman in the way that I (i.e. \Villiams) did" [see note on ii. 
301 (b)], "during the latter part of Newman's stay arnong us, for it was 
a very painful time to him and has left a very uncomfortable retrospect; 
for seeing him daily as a Fellow, living in the sanle staircase, and having 
been in the habit of living with hiln, he en
ered into constant contro- 
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versies and di:;putations with him, which produced at length a sore and 
irritable feeling, so that there ceased at last to be any friendliness between 
them, in that his separation from us." 
It was a saying of Rogers-standing up, it would seen1, for the much- 
attacked Reformers-that (E. T. :\1. ii. 230) "Cranmer burnt well." 
300 (a) "who asked," i.e. "when he, i.e. the Archbishop asked"; it is, 
perhaps a Latinis111. 
301 (a)* "unchurched," so he writes to Bowden (L. ii. 361). "It is 
quite plain that our rulers can unchurch us, and I have no assurance that, 
&c." ; to Keble (L. ii. 360), "unless a Protest" (i.e. against the Jerusalem 
Bishopric) "is made, others will detennine that our Church is given up 
and uncatholicized." 
301 (b)"*' "of two minds." On this staten1ent the following passage 
has an important bearing. It relates to a conversation which took place 
after Tract 90 and apparently (I.\V. 123) in 1841, or at the very beginning 
of 1842, "during the latter part of his (N.'s) stay at Oxford," before he 
"shut hiu1self up" (6 Feb. 1842) "in his monastery at Littlemore " 
(ib. 110-1):- 
"One evening when alone in his rooms, he told 111e he thought the 
Church of Ron1e was right and we were wrong, so n1uch so that we ought 
to join it. To this I said that if our own Church in1proved, as we hoped, 
and the Church of Rome also would reform itself, it seen1ed to hold out 
the prospect of reunion. And then everything seen1ed favourably pro- 
gressing beyond what we could have dared to hope in the awakening of 
religion and reformation an10ng ourselves: that Inutual repentance n1ust, 
by God's blessing, tend to l11utual restoration and union. 'N 0,' he said, 
'St. Augustine would not allow of this argument, as regarded the 
Donatists. You must con1e out and be separate.'" In consequence 
of this, Isaac \\
illian1s wrote to K ewman that they "could not be 
together" as they had been. But they continued as Vicar and Curate, 
and with no ill-will on either side. 
"All this," he continues (ib. 112), "was long before it was publicly 
known what X ewn1an's thoughts really were; and he was for some time 
accused by SOl11e of dishonesty and duplicity. But the fact really was 
that "-1 italicize-" he was wavering very 1Jluch ill his OW)1l l1Zind/ and 
the feelings and thoughts he would e.:rþress to one þerson or at O1Ze ti1lle, 
dijfered very 1llltch, Ùt cOllsequellce,fr011l what he 1/light exþress to another 
ùr on another occasion." 
303 (a) U. 293; 3 0 3 (b) U. 300,305-7 ; 304 (a)" nothing too revolting." 
E.T.1\I. has a ren1ark (ii. 51) about Newlnan's reception of Arnold's 
Rugby Sermons, which bears on this point: "His volume of 'Rugby 
Sern10ns' had not been receiyed favourably by N ewn1an and his friends, 
not so n1uch on account of the 5ern10ns themselves, as on account of a 
note on Genesis xxii. in which Arnold laId down that the Almighty could 
110t do an Í1nmoral thing, and that consequently if we thought anything 
wrong we were bound to believe that He had not done it." 
304 (a) * U. 298. On this my censor relnarks, "I suppose this para- 
graph n1ust come here; but you will not be surprised when 1\1r.- 
II H 2 
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quotes against you and your definition of Faith, a sentence you Oll1it from 
the description of a bigot (U. 306) :- 
'" They conceive that they profess the truth which makes all things 
easy. They have their one idea, or their. favourite notion, which occurs 
to thein on every occasion. . . . Perhaps they have discovered, as they 
think, the leading idea, or simple view, or sum and substance of the 
Gospel; and they insist upon this or that isolated tenet, selected by 
thenlselves or by others not better qualified, to the disparagement of the 
rest of the revealed schenle.' " 
1\ly reply is that I should not be surprised at any true' Newnlanian' 
quoting this against me, because, possibly, a true 'N ewmanian ' would 
regard the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God as being an "isolated 
tenet," and as not being the" sum and substance of the Gospe1." But I 
do not think Christians in general could take this view. And certainly I 
aill far from saying that it is a " truth which makes all things easy." On 
the contrary it is very difficult sometimes to hold this belief in the face 
of facts, and along with the belief that God is a perfectly righteous 
Judge. Still, it is Ollr duty to hold it, as Christians. And I am not 
ashall1ed to confess that it "occurs to 111e on every occasion "--on which 
I repeat the Lord's Prayer. 
304 (a) * " their." I use the plural in order to incJude polytheists. But 
monotheistic bigots may be polytheists at heart, believing in one God of 
l\lercyand another God of Justice, or in one God the Redeeiller, and 
another who is an " Offended l\lajesty," and so on. 304 (b) * " \Vhately." 
Here is the kind of language that N. would call" bigotry." I t is fron1 a 
letter written by \Vhately to N. (1825, L. 1.100) in which the fonller 
" classifies" the" errors of Ronlanists" thus: "As you so much adn1Ïre 
nlY fallacy, I will honour you by conln1unicating a very good way of 
classifying the errors of R0111anists; naIl1ely, according to Aristotle's 
enumeration in the Poetics of the manæuvres performed on words; some 
are curtailed, SOille enlarged, some altered, some ÙZ7 1 ented, some borrowed 
frOlllforeigllers, some tra1zsferred fron1 one sense to another, some tacked 
on where they are not wanted, and sonle confollllded together." 
305 (a) U. 310; 306 
-j- 149 "Sibthorþ." In the Letters, the spelling is 
always" Sibthorpe"; but the TÙlles of 2 Feb. 1892 contains a (post- 
hUlll0US) letter with 1\lr. Sibthorp's own signature spelt as in the text. 
306 (b) \V. 19 0 ; 3 0 7 (a) A. 19 2 , "gain the cup" i.e. the right of 
adll1inistering the cup to the laity in the Holy Conlmunion; 307 (b) 
\V. 193; 308 (a) \V. 197 ; 3 10 (a) Subj. 318 (28 Nov.) ; 31 I (b) Subj. 336-7 
(5 Dec.); 3 12 (b) Subj. 370, 374 (12 Dec.); 3 1 3 (a) Subj. 3 80 ; 313 (b) 
\V. 200. 
313 (b) * "unless." By these words I do not deny the possibility that 
he lllay have believed this. But it seems to me extraordinary that by 
repeating words fonnally or incredulously, a man should hope to achieve 
any other result than that of fonning a habit of formality or incredulity. 
The renlcdy, I should haye thought, would have been to utter regularly 
such prayers as one can utter honestly, in the hope that ultimately one 
may rise to sonlething higher. 
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3 1 3 (b) \V. 200; 31..J. (b) Subj. 35+ (19 Dee.); 3 1 5 ,b) i< H poisoned." 
In the printed sermons, a foot-note is added stating that these four 
discourses on the Notes of the Church are addressed to those alone who 
have lawful doubts on the safety of continuance in our cOlnml1nion. But 
I have found no evidence that any such warning was issued to those who 
were in the habit of attending the church. And even such a warn;ng 
would hardly have excused a preacher who consistently Inaintained that 
no one ought to hold office in the English Church unless he could attack 
the Church of Rome. 
3L
 (b) Subj. 35+ (19 Dec.) ; 3 1 5 (c)" saf
 to die in," Subj. 355 ; 316 (a)* 
"infernal humbug," \V. 316, "When 
lacmullen said to hin1 one day" 
(i.e. during- "the closing years of the :\lovement," (1842-5) ,,' Bear in 
Inind that you are on our principles really a priest of God,' \Vard broke 
off the discourse, saying,' If that is the case, the whole thing is infer- 
nal hun1bug.'" 1\Iacn1l111en is described by Church (C. 279) as a man" of 
high Anglican opinions," who "was known to hold the opinions of the 
1110vement school" and was" of course, called a Tractarian." 


CHAPTER XXXV (18..p) 


317 (a) A. 171, L. ii. 3 86 , A. LJ.8; 318 (a) Subj. 12 (23 Jan.); 318 (b) 
A. 204, 167 ; 3 1 9 (b) L. ii. 303; 319 (c) see above, vol. ii. p. 217, and 
L. ii. 3 0 4, " a biographer," \V. 1\1. 39; 320 (b) L. ii. 391 ; 321 (b) " cells of 
dormitories," in Phil. 2nd ed. Pref. xxxix. I have, wrongly, taken this as a 
111isprint for" cells or dormitories" ; 322 (b) L. ii. 394 ; 322 (d) *" private." 
I do not see how 
 . could say he was attelnpting " nothing ecclesiastical," 
after describing his plan as he had done to Rogers: see above, vol. ii. 
p. 216. 323 (b) A. 172 ; 324 (b) * "a flight of undergraduates." "As I 
understand it," says my censor, "the' flight of undergraduates' had come 
to scofC' The context seems to n1e to indicate that they had come out 
of curiosity. And even if they came to " scoff," their" guardians" might 
have supposed that (like Sibthorp) they would" ren1ain to pray." 
But why should we impute such fickleness to the young men of wh01n 
we read that, when the question of Ward's condell1nation was" pending," 
(\\T. 34 2 ) " 1\1r. \Vard was c/teered by the undergraduates as he left the 
theatre, and the Vice-Chancellor was saluted by /tisses and snowballs from 
the same quarter" ? 
325 (b) W. 1\1. 37; 326 (a) A. 147, "standing on one leg," A. 103, 
"1110re definite view," A. 157 quoting a letter of 13 Decenlber, 1841, and 
preceded by these words, "The Via .JIedia then disappeared for ever, 
and a new Theory, made expressly for the occasion, took its place. I 
was pleased with n1Y new view." This" Theory" or " view" is what he 
calls" Salnaria" (see vol. ii. 312); but it was sketched out by him long 
before this, in a letter to Rogers quoted above (Vol. ii. 194) and written 
in October, 1839. 
327 (a) L. ii. 397, 398, "his sister," L. ii. 40..J. (I December, 1842); 
327 (b) A. 220 ; 328 (a) "heard it wrong."Ji- Every explanation of these 
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inconsistencies contains difficulties, but this seenlS to contains the least- 
I presume that, at first, though he heard the remark about interpretations 
which made the Articles Inean anything or nothing, he could not suppose 
that it referred to Tract 90. 
328 (c
'*' " now," in the early sunl1ner of 1842, "letter to his Bishop," 
A. 2 13, "not the fact."*' The question about absolution was not put by 
Lockhart till he had been" a very few weeks at Littlemore " (\V. 210), 
and the promise was not extorted by N. till" a little later" (ib. 329). 
329 (a) A. 213 ; 329 (d) this account is frOln a Tract written by I\lr. 
\Villiam Clement, dated 1890. A similar account (also coming fronl 
Lockhart himself) is gÏ\"en in \V. 210; 330 (c) L. ii. 4 00 (31 July), for the 
statements in 331 (b)-332 (a) see Phil. þassÙJl ; 332 (b) "puerilities," O. 
16; 333 (b) A. 168, "my head got sin1ply confused." To such a state of 
mind E. T. I\1. (ii. 35) appears to be referring when he says," Why did 
Newman pick out frOln aU the extraordinary lives of Saints, the most 
e'\.traordinary and the most surpassing belief, for Anthony [Froude] to 
shatter what was left of his convictions upon?" 


CHAPTER XXX''"I (1843) 


334 (a) A. 194-5; 335 (a) "confession," Subj. 4 1 (30 October, 184 2 ) ; 
"Continuity," Subj. 213 (13 No\'ember, 1842), "breakwater," Subj. 234 
(27 November 1842), "retractation," Subj. 254 (4 Decenlber); 335 (b) V. 
ii. 418-9; 336 (b) U. 34-3, 345, 347; 337 (a) U. 34 8 ; 337 (b)-538 (a) 
U. 349, 34 8 , 34 6 ; 33 8 (a)t " in the earlier edition." A friend remarks 
" l\ly edition, which is the first, reads' There are seven notes.' \Vas 
the sermon first printed as a pan1phlet ? " 
No, it was not. For the sennon was preached on 2 February; the 
first edition, which contained the error, is dated 4 February; and his 
sister had read it, not as a pamphlet, but in the first edition (L. ii.410) of 
his University SerlJlO1ls. It would appear, then, that my friend's" first 
edition" differs from the real" first." The voltll11e canle to " a second 
edition" by 7 I\larch (L. ii. 409) and probably before. 
338 (b) that they are "to be received on authority" is, of course, 
not a quotation, but the inference that the reader naturally draws. 
Here is the passage U. 349-50: "It would appear that even the most 
subtle questions of the Schools Inay have a real meaning, as the 1110St 
intricate fOrJJ1Ulae in analytics, and, since we cannot tell how far our 
instrument of thought reaches in the process of investigation, and at what 
point it fails us, no questions may safely be despised. '\Vhether God 
was anywhere before creation?' 'whether He knows all creatures in 
Himself?' 'whether the blessed see all things possible and future in 
Him?' 'whether relation is the for 01 of the Divine Persons?' 'in what 
sense the Holy Spirit is Divine Love?' These, and a multitude of others, 
far more minute and remote, are all sacred frOin their subject." There is 
nothing to deny, and nluch to imply, that he regards thel11 as" all sacred" 
alike. 
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339 (b) U. 350-1 ; 340 (b)* "in the dark," as cOlupared (for example) 
with Isaac \Villiams, to whon1 N. bad said, before the spring of 1842 that 
" the Church of Rome was right," and the Anglican Church "wrong," 
" so much so " that Anglicans" ought to join the former" (see note above 
on 301 (b) ). 
34 1 (c) Subj. 275 (5, or 12 February); 3
2 (a) Subj. 20 (19 February) 
" unfaithfulness," he means, of course, because they showed how great a 
difference there was between hiln and the English Church, so that he 
could not feel at home in it, or justified in professing to serve it. A. 209 ; 
343 (a( Subj. 38-9 (26 February), S. vi. 24. 349; 344 (a) S. viii. 16. 24 2 (3 0 
April); 344 (b) Subj, 126 (4 June) ; 345 (b) "no more such sacrifices."if. 
It is only fair to state the testimony of E. T. M. (ii.437) : "During the 
whole period of n1Y personal acquaintance and communication with N ew- 
man, I never had any other thought than that he was luore thoroughly in 
earnest, and lnore entirely convinced of the truth of what he was saying, 
than any other luan I had corne across yet." 
But is not this quite consistent with the fact that N. had periods of self- 
suspicion and self-distrust, which he did not reveal to E. T. 
L, during 
which his convictions were so far shaken that he put down argun1ents on 
paper to see how they looked, not being at all convinced of their truth 
or soundness? Such a revelation would be made to none but a few 
friends, and those of a particular caste of mind, such as Rogers, but they 
certainly revealed occasional characteristics of N .'s mind. 
I should take exception, in the same way, to the remarks of E. T. 1\1. 
(ii. 439) on N eW111an'S avoidance of solitude. No doubt, they were true of 
the latest years of N .'s Anglican career, but not of other periods. 
34 6 (a) L. ii. 415 ; 346 (b) L. ii. 417 (25 August), 418; 347 (a) L. ii. 423 ; 
347 (e) A. 219, "ad hOlllÍ1ze1Jl;' A. 229; 348 (b) A. 221 ; 348 (d) A. 213, L. 
ii. 418; 349 (a) L. ii. 423, 422-3; 350 (a)* "recognized the fact." In A. 
207, he describes the persevering attack of the Bishops on Tract 90 the 

'ostensible, direct, and sufficient reason" for his resignation; and he says 
that their judgn1ents " can1e as near to a condemnation" of it, "and, so 
far, to a repudiation of the ancient Catholic doctrine, which was the scope 
of the Tract, as was possible in the Church of England." 350 (b) A. 213, 
"legal difficulties" are suggested in A. 214, and Inay have occasioned 
the delay. 
35 I (a) Subj. 407 ; 352 (b) "veils." The 111eaning seems to be that 
the amplitude of Scripture conceals to some extent the comparatively 
petty private examplifications which find expression in it. The fun 
sentence is: "It is far higher and wider than our need ; and its language 
veils our feelings while it gives expression to them. i ' 
35
 (b)* " communion together," see extract in note on vol. ii. 30 (a). 


CHAPTER XXXVII (1843-5) 


355 (a) C. 3 2 3-5 ; 357 (a) C. 26 7, 3 2 9, 330-1; 358 (b) L. ii. 45 2 ; 359 (a) 
A. 217-9; 359 (b) A. 225 ; 360 (a) A. 227; 360 (b) * "waiting the Lord's 
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time," compo E. T. 
I. ii. 48-9; "Always waiting for indication, whatever 
happened, for good or ill, he acted upon it. It was a providential stepping- 
stone in a field of uncertainties. No doubt, people Inay deceive theln- 
selves by this sort of reckoning, and many have so deceived themsel\res. 
. . For everything he did there was this foundation in circumstance, 
and the secret of his career cannot be discovered, if it is to be discovered, 
without taking into account everything that happened to hiln." 
360 (b) L. ii. 436, "Samaria " * i.e. the Church of England, regarded as 
excommunicated, and under penance, see vol. ii. 312 (b) ; 361 (a) L. ii. 
436, 437; 3 61 (b) C. 235, A. 228; 362 (a) L. ii. 42.t- (23 Sept. 1843) ; 
363 (a) \V. 201, A. 228; 364 (a) L. ii. 428, A. 222, 
'judicial blindness," 
see quotations, vol. ii. pp. 365, 371, 397. In the last of these passages 
he goes so far as to pray that God would not .. add Hilnself as an 
adversary" against hitn." 
3 6 5 (a) A. 222; 365 (c) L. ii. 431-2; 366 (a) L. ii. 433 (12 June, 1 8 44) ; 
3 6 7 (b) L. ii. 438, "11l-ten1per,* see Keble's use of the word above, vol. i. 
p. 13 1 ; 3 6 7 (c) A. 227, L. ii. 438 (17 Sept. 1844); 369 (a) \V.l\1. 41 ; 
3 6 9 (b) \V. 
1. 100-1 ; 371 (a) L. ii. 4-1-5 (24 Nov.); 371 (b) "injustice," 
see note on 364 (a) ; 372 (b) L. ii. 449-50 (30 Nov.) 451 ; 373 (b) "seven," 
see below, p. 398, and see note on vol. i. 214 (a) ; 373 (c) A. (I ed.) 360. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII (JAi\'.-OCT. 18+5) 
375 (b)-377 (a) E. on D. 3 8 3-99; 376 (b) ib. 39.t-; 377 (a) ib. 399 ; 
378 (a) "fear," E. on D. 420, on which see Phil. 224; 378 (b) T. 104-5 ; 
378 (c) t E. on D. (1st ed.) 327, much altered in the later edition: I have 
c()ntinued the quotation given by the Bishop, for the sake of clearness; 
379 (b) H. iii. 96, quoting E. on D. (I st ed.) 264; it is not to be supposed 
of course, that N. alleges this single fact as his foundation: there are' 
several others, e.g." St. Irenæus, a disciple of the Church of Smyrna, 
betakes himself to Gaul, and answers, in Lyons. the heresies of Syria," 
,. St. Jerome is born in Dalmatia, studies at Constantinople and Alexandria, 
is secretary to St. Ðan1asus at Rome, and settles and dies in Palestine" : 
these facts are alleged as proofs about the" nature of the unity" of the 
Church, to show that it was "a vast organized association" with a 
,. unity of government," "a kingdom," and "coextensive with the Roman 
eU1pire." They indicate a disposition to put down anything that came 
to hand, dicenda, tacenda, in order to " accu111ulate probabilities." 
379 (a) As a specin1en of ecclesiastical developments froln "high " 
doctrines of sacerdotalism, the reader Inay be glad to see the following 
extract from Thirlwall's Letters (iv. 239) describing a French sermon 
preached at Bourges in 1862 before the Cardinal Archbishop. The sub- 
ject was" the dignity of the priesthood." 
"One of the most expressive passages," says Thirlwall, "was that in 
which the preacher expressed his fear lest he should fail to do justice to 
so great a theme, and his wish that, rather than prejudice it in the minds 
of his hearers, he might draw his last breath at their feet ! Yet it did not 
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seem as if the sacerdotal dignity could have been much lowered through 
the inadequacy of his conception of it. For he not only exalted it above 
that of angels and of the blessed Virgin herself (pointing out that the 
priest' engendra Ie Fils de Dieu '-not in his state of humiliation, but in, 
one as free fron1 all mortal soil as that in which he existed before his 
incarnation) but, with regard to tee rest of n1ankind, above Le Père 
Éternel himself. How, you will ask, was that? \VeIJ, it was so. In 
the case of in1perfect contrition (one of pretty frequent occurrence), God 
says to the sinner, 'Thou art impure, an abOInination in n1Y sight, I can- 
not admit thee into Iny presence,' &c. 'Le prêtre lui dit, ne t'inquiète 
pas; je Ie forcerai de te presser sur son sein.' This I suppose was nearly 
the climax, and the preacher Ca111e down, not struck by a thunderbolt." 
I wonder whether such doctrine as this
of course, divested of the 
southern tloridities of the preacher of Bourges, and expressed in our 
drier and colder northern style-will ever be preached in a (nOlninalIy) 
Anglican pulpit and be logically shown to be the legitimate outcome of 
Hurrell Froude's and l\eW111an'S teaching in 1833 that AngJican priests 
are not only" the successors of the Apostles" but also intrusted with the 
awful a1ld 7Jlysteriol!s gift of Jllaking the bread and (wille C/lrist's Body 
and Blood. 
(381-3) E. on D. (1st ed.), 240-2, Lectures on the Present Position oJ 
Catholics, 41-2, both quoted by H. iii. 90-1, 92-3; 38.
 (a) E. on D. 29; 
385 (b) t E. T. 1\1. ii. 398. It is obvious to suggest "constraining " as a 
substitute for the possible misprint "containing"; but it may be a 
reminiscence of some subtle phrase of N .'s Ünplying that the Divine 
Volition would, as it were, enfold and include the human. The italics in 
the extract are nline. 


CHAPTER XXXIX (JAN.-OCT. 18.1-5) 


388 (a) E. on D. (both editions) 327; 389 (a) * "you really win 
believe," con1p. above, vol. ii. pp. 163, 313; 389 (b) A. (1st ed.) 325, 
(later ed.) 200 ; 390 (a) A. (1st ed.) 342, (later ed.) 214; 390 (b) *" certain" 
and" submission" are in capitals to represent N.'s italics; the italics are 
n1ine; 390 (c) * " I thought . . . that the Anglican Church was certaÙtly 
wrong," this slip-shod expression is less excusable here than in the epis- 
tolary style of L. ii. 360, ., it SeelJlS there are certainly plans on foot." But 
such phrases are quite in N:s style. 
390 (c) * "the Catholic Church," it seelns impossible to reconcile this 
with the statement of his curate Isaac \Villiams, that before 6 Feb. 1842 
he had told the latter that "he thOUg/lt Ihe C/lunJl of Rome was r(([llt 
and we were wrong, so 71luch so t/lat we ought to jOÙt it," see note, above, 
on p. 301 (b). 
391 (d) A. (1st ed.) 324, (later ed.) 199, the remarks in1mediately following 
are taken from Phil. 76-7 ; 395 (b) A. 229, 16 Nov. 1844, L. ii. 45 6 -7 ; 
396 (a), see above, note on vol. ii. 30 (a); 396 (b) A. 231 ; 397 (a) L. ii. 
460-1 ; 397 (d) A. 231 (30 :i\larch, 1845); 400 (a). * \Vriting on 6 Oct., 
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his sister says, " I have had a letter, which I have been expecting and 
half-=dreading to receive this week frOlll J. H. N. to say he has written to 
the Pro'"ost to resign his Fellowship. He adds that now anything may 
be expected any day." 
400 (a) A. 234; 401 (b) * "no one could help supposing." Here is the 
account as given in A. (1st cd. 366-7) : 
"Before I got to the end [i.e. of the Essay on Develoþ7Jzcnt], I 
resolved to be received, and the book remains in the state in which it was 
then, unfinished. 
"On October 8th I wrote to a number of friends the following 
Jetter ;-' Littlenlore, October 8, 1845. I aiU this night expecting Father 
Dominic, the Passionist, who fronl his youth, has been led to ha,.e 
distinct and direct thoughts, first of the countries of the North, then of 
England. After thirty years' (almost) waiting, he was, without his own 
act, sent here. But he has had little to do with conversions. I saw hÜn 
here for a few luinutes on St. John Baptist's Day last year. He does not 
know of Iny intention; but I Inean to ask of hiIu adinission into the one 
Fold of Christ. . . .'" 
Later editions of the Aþologia insert, between these 1\vo paragraphs, 
the one quoted above, p. 401 (c). They also insert, before the last 
sentence of the letter quoted here, "He is a simple, holy lllan; and 
withal gifted with nliraculous powers." It would be interesting to ascer- 
tain why N. omitted these words, without giving signs of omission, in the 
first ed. of the Aþologia. The letter, as it speaks of l\larriott, the Dean 
of Oriel, having roonlS "over the head" of the person addressed, was 
probably sent to Church, who was a resident Fellow of Oriel. Rogers, 
I think, was not then in residence. 
4 01 (c) A. 
3-t- ; 4 02 (b) FL 85 ; 403 (b) \V. 1\1. 47 ; 403 (b) "could not 
Inake it up." This is confinued by the fact that Dalgairns coming to 
Littlemore in the beginning of October, 7/lade the þroþositio71 to New7nan, 
1/ot when he was resolved to join the Church of Ronle, but when he was 
"at the last gasp of Anglicanism." This, at least, seenlS the only possible 
inference from \V. 1\1. 42: "And now Dalgairns, who had already been 
received by Father Dominic at Aston, and who had returned to find' the 
1 í'car' at the last gasp of Allgliclllzislll. . . . suggested that the Passionist 
should again visit Littleinore." 
403 (a) That Father N ewshanl was not precluded by absence froIH 
Oxford froin receiving N eWlnan, if the latter had desired it, I infer fronl 
\V. 1\1. 44, where it is said that for the purpose of N.'s "first Con1nlunion," 
Dalgairns and St. John went into Oxford and borrowed {rom the Father 
" an altar stone and vestnlents." 
403 (c) * "was to go to Belgium." This, I suppose, is the latent fact 
at the bott0111 of the dubious expression in the Aþologia quoted on p. 401 : 
"At the beginning of October, the latter (i.e. Donlinic) was þassing 
through London to Belgimn." Literally, this would appear to be in- 
accurate. DOluinic was in his house at Aston when he was told to go at 
once on " God's serYÎce " to Littleillore, and he set out" at the instant" : 
strictly speaking. therefore, he was certainly !lot "þassing through 
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London to Belgiun1"; but he may have been intending to go to Belgium 
in the course of October. \Ve may call this a " prophetic" -but a very 
misleading-use of the incomplete, or imperfect, tense. It is not to be 
imitated. 
404 (a) * " a recent and fervid con\rert." That tbe impetuous Dalgairns 
might, in this way, have a little overstepped his commission is consistent 
with his character as sketched by E. T. M. ii. 13, " Dalgairns was a man 
whose very looks assured success in whatever he undertook, if only tlte 
inner heat, whiclt seented to burlZ througlt his eyes, coulá be well 
regulated. " 
4 0 4 (b) see note on 400 (a) above; 405 (b) \V. 1\1. 42 ; 406 (a) O. I I ; 
406 (d) W. M. 45, from which I gathered that, in deference to the feeling 
expressed by "the neophytes," the Office was j read in full. But, since 
the text was printed, it has been suggested to me that the meaning may 
be that" the neophytes" were " scandalized" but said nothing about it ; 
so that the legend was, after an, on1itted. In that case, the story loses 
its point, if it merely tells us that " the neophytes " felt sOlnething but did 
nothing in consequence. However, that n1ay be the true interpretation. 


CHAPTER XL (AFTER 1845) 


408 (a)t Essay on DeveloþJJlellt (1st ed.) 124: quite different in late 
editions. The preface to the edition of 18yo says, "Various Ïlnportant 
alterations have been made . . . . not indeed in its matter, but in its 
text." But some important alterations extend to "lnatter," see Phil. 2nd 
ed. pp. liii.-v.; 409 (a) C. 350, 1\1. P.'s glellzoirs, 222, O. 18; A. (1st ed. 
p. 17) " , I forgive you, Sir Knight,' says the heroine in the Romance, , I 
forgive you as a Christian.' 'That means,' said Wamba, 'that she does 
not forgive hin1 at all.' Mr. King31ey's word of honour is about as 
valuable as, in the jester's opinion, was the Christian charity of Rowena." 
4 1 0 (a) "it would not do," Fl. 131 ; 4II (b) "no pretence," O. 15, "a 
shade too farcical," R. H. H, 197, "no sober man," Hare, iii. 105, quoting 
p. 44 of Lectures on AllglicallÏsl1l; 412 (a) ib. 81 ; 412 (c) ib. 223 (Lect. 
112) ; 412 (d) ib. 255 (Lect. 129); 413 (b)* Aó) an instance of N.'s half- 
simulated, perhaps half-reckless, exaggerations, take the fonowing contra- 
diction of the rUlllour that he was intending to return to the Church of 
England (0. 37) : 
" This being lny state of mind, to add, as I hereby go on to do, that I 
have no intention, and never had any intention, of leaving the Catholic 
Church, and becoming a Protestant again, would be superfluous, except 
that Protestants are always on the look-out for some loop-hole or evasion 
in a Catholic's statement of fact. Therefore, in order to give thelll full 
satisfaction, if I can, I do hereby profess ex a7ZÙllo, with an absolute 
internal assent and consent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of possible 
religions; that the thought of the Anglican service makes me shiver, and 
the thought of the Thirty-nine Articles makes me shudder. Return to 
the Church of England! No! 'The net is broken and we are deli vered.' 
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I should be a consmnmate fool (to use a nlÏld tenn) if in nlY old age I 
left 'the land flowing with milk and honey' for the city of confusion and 
the house of bondage." 
The bitterness of this seems, at first, absolutely inexcusable; it rings. 
false, too; and it is in bad taste. But he explained it afterwards in a 
letter to Sir John Cope (Fl. 131). The world, he says, would not believe 
hin1 if he spoke calnlly; and sinlilarly he explains his reply to Kingsley, 
" A casual reader would think Iny language denoted anger, but it did 
not. . . . It would not do to be tame and not to show indignation." 
\Yhich are we to believe? Newman's words? or his explanation of 
then1? Probably neither, without reserve. He was so changeable, and so 
tortuous, that he could not be sure what he meant when he said anything. 
In part probably he simulated indignation, in part he felt it; and as he 
used the lash dexterously, he sOlnetÍlnes liked to use it, and used it too 
much. 
4 1 5 (a)
 Exp. (1890) 342, the author adds that" there was no pretence 
of asceticism about Newman." 
415 (a) "his prayer" S. on Various Occasions, 241 -2, " Terence," Exp. 
231 ; 416 (b) P. 310; 416 (d) P. 312 ; 416 (e),y." the floor was his bed." 
In addition to Newman's account of St. Philip, the reader may be glad to 
see the following, which a friend has sent me, extracted from R. 
Vaughan's Hours 'With the JJfystics, Parker, 1856, vol. ii. p. 184, and 
which the author (ib. 188) professes to have" collected from Ron1anist 
record s " :- 
" The fancies of ::\Iadanle Guyon in this respect are innocent enongh in 
comparison with the monstrosities devised by ROlnish marvel-Inongers to 
exalt her saints withal. St. Philip K eri was so inflalned with love to God 
as to be insensible to all cold, and burned with such a fire of devotion 
that his body, divinely feverish, could not be cooled by exposure to the 
wildest winter night. For two-and-fifty years he was the subject of a 
supernatural palpitation, which kept his bed and chair, and everything 
lnoveable about him, in a perpetual tremble. For that space of tilne his 
breast was miraculously swollen to the thickness of a fist above his heart. 
On a post-mortenl exmnination of the holy corpse, it was found that two 
of the ribs had been broken, to allow the sacred ardour of his heart more 
roonl to play! The doctors swore solelnnly that the phenOlnenon could 
be nothing less than a miracle. A divine hand had thus literally' enlarged 
the heart' (see Görres, Die CristlÙ-Ile Jlystik, p. 4-, c. I) of the devotee. 
St. Philip enjoyed, with Inany other saints, the privilege of being miracu- 
lously elevated into the air by the fervour of his heavenward aspira- 
tions. . . . The noses of enlinent saints have been endowed with so 
subtle a sense that they have detected the stench of concealed sins, and 
enjoyed, as a literal fragrance, the well-known odour of sanctity. St. 
Philip K eri was frequently obliged to hold his nose and turn away his 
head when confessing very wicked people." 
417 (a) P. 310; 417 (b) "]ost nothing on that account," Exp. 34 0 ; 
.p 8 (a) E. Oil Dcveloþ1/lcllt, 399 ; 419 (a) quoted frOl11 N.'s Ideal of a 
U ni versity by :\Ir. \Vilfrid \Vard, .I.Villcteelltlt Century, 1890, p. 572, 
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'compo also R. H. H. 192-3; 419 (b) R. H. H. 193; 420 (b) "fears." I 
have given given alnple reasons for this conclusion in the preceding 
.chapters: but it is confirmed by a p:lssage from E. T. lVi. He is com- 
Inenting upon the exaggerations that 111ust be expected frOll1 the" imita- 
tors" of the Leader of a nlovement, and thus describes the teaching of a 
1\11'. Seager, who (L. ii. 
57) (ii. 143) often acted as N.'s locum tenellsin St. 
l\Iary's: " N eWlnan left Seager in charge of S1. Mary's occasionally and for 
some time. He was a Ulan of sad aspect, with a deep hollow voice, and he 
'preached so continually on hell and all its horrors that the Principal of 
Brasenose, whose family attended the Church, was obliged to protest and 
threaten his withdrawal. He could 110t answer for the consequences on 
.the weaker members of his household." 
Such preaching, though (doubtless) inferior to 
.'s in respect of taste 
'and literary skill, appears faithfully to represent the tendency of what I 
have called above N.'s "religion of fear." It shows what his" imitators" 
were likely to preach. In this respect, then, the New Anglicanislll 
.appears to owe no debt to K ewman. 
421 (b) This termination may seeln to sonle of 11IY readers to savour ot 
'a bad kind of predestinarianism. But I intend it only to inIply laws of 
spiritual
cause and effect meting out what is on the whole best: and I 
cannot disguise my feeling that for Newman, being what he was from 
the first-an essentially solitary soul, with a strong sense of the fearful 
mystery df the Invisible; with no corresponding sense of the perfect 
Love and perfect Justice which will be, in the end, found to be identified 
in the Supreme; and continuously deepening, by his own free conduct, 
as well as under stress of circumstances, these features of solitariness, 
timorousness, self-suspicion, and all-suspicion-it was good, and fit, that 
he should find a refuge in the Church of Ronle. The change must have 
brought to him a distinct moral gain, if it lifted him out of his fears and 
.delivered him, in part, from his old conception of Christ. He could 
never have been at home in Teutonic, that is to say, domestic, Chris- 
tianity. The result was llot the best, but it was the best possible. 
Partly too I think I was guided to this conclusion by a recollection of 
.one of the Inany flashes of suggestive truth which are to be found in the 
Remz"niscences of Mr. E. T. lVlozley, who tells us how, on an occasion 
when the thesis was Inaintained that "men never change," Newman took 
the side of the affirmer; and he adds (E. T. 1\1. Í. 207) that N. "always 
claimed to have been substantially the sallIe from first to last; only in 
progress and development under heaven-sent guidance, impulses, and 
assistance." 


THE l\10RAL 


429 (b) Amiel, Journal Illtillle, 1',1rs. Humphry \Vard's Trallslation, 
p. 29 ; 431 (c) "especially English theologians." I was correcting for 
the press the last sentence of this work when a friend placed in my hands 
a palnphlet (bearing date 30 Jan. 1892) entitled England's Debt to lVew- 
1Ilrl71. This gives all the more point to Iny final words because it is 
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written by an '
English theologian." The author is the Rev. Dr. Sanday, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, and one of the most 
alniable of Inen. It is characterized by even more than his usual amia- 
bi1ity but son1ewhat less than his usual insight. 
Dr. Sanday selects one of N eWlnan's earliest sennons, preached in 1 8.
 I 
before the Via JIedia was started, as the basis for a panegyric on the 
preacher. It is on " Religious Emotion" and contains passages of great 
beauty and truth. For his special purpose Dr. Sanday chooses an extract 
in which Newman-after assuming that "the highest Christian temper 
is free fron1 all vehelllent and tUl11ultuous feeling "-turns to "our 
Great Pattern Jesus Christ," and asks, " Can we find anywhere such 
caltnness and sÜnplicit}' as marked His de\'otion and obedience?" 111 
the context (which the Professor does not quote) N eWlnan is ready to 
allow that St. Paul's utterances were sometimes Inarked by "greater 
fervency;' or "more emotion," as compared with those of " Agar" and 
" Joshua" ; but he declares that the Apostle spoke ,; with not more 
acceptableness on that account in God's sight." He half appears to 
excuse St. Paul as being" accidentally agitated" during the struggle of 
his life, and cans attention to his greater calmness at the close. But he 
will not allow that Christ e'i/cr spoke with 
, fervour." He asks, in words. 
which I italicize (and these are part of Dr. Sanday's extract)" IVlu'71 does 
He ever sþeak wi/lz fervour or vehemence?" The implied answer is, of 
course, "Never." To this Newman Inakes no exception, S3.Ve "one or 
two words of His in His mysterious agony and death, characterized by 
an energy which we do not comprehend and which sinners must silently 
adore." The extract then goes on to rell1ark "how conspicuous ani 
undeniable is His composure in the general tenour of His words and con- 
duct." 
After quoting this extract, which extends beyond two pages of his. 
palnphlet (pp. 8-10), the Professor exclain1s, "Can any of us lay his hand 
on a passage in any other writer which touches a characteristic aspect of 
the Christian spirit with such inilnitable delicacy, sensitiveness, and 
truth? Just in two strokes, so to speak, to hit the central virtue of the 
Liturgy, and a central virtue of the Gospel!" And then (I italicize): 
"A killd of a"ue COllles over tIle soltl when it tlzinks of either for ever 
afterwards." 
I confess no "kind of awe comes over" nlY soul when I think of the 
"two strokes,"-which are, I presulne, the two pages-but a kind of 
wonder when I think of the eulogist's encomium. 
First, as regards the latter, is it not a rather poor cOlnpliment to our 
Prayer Book to describe a mere negative quality, the Inere abstinence 
fr0111 fervour or vehemence, as "the central virtue of our Liturgy"? 
1 call it " negative "; for what is it that he is praising? Newman h<ls 
said that "the highest Christian temper is free fronl all vehement and 
tumultuous feeling," and it is this "freedon1 fron1 all vehement anJ 
tUl11UltUOUS feeling," that Dr. Sanday selects as the highest merit of our 
Liturgy. How can this be described as other than a negative quality? 

 ewman hilnself could hardly hope to n1ake it appear a positive virtue of 
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the highest oràer by identifying such a negation with the" calmness and 
silTIplicity" which "marked Christ's devotion and obedience"; for 
the retort would be obvious that in our Lord the "devotion:' and 
., obedience" were fundamental and invariable, the calmness was not 
so : there were occasions when He was not, could not be, ought not to 
have been, calm. However, even the Professor does not venture to say 
that it is " the central virtue" of the Gospel; there it is only a " central 
virtue;'-l should call it not even that; it is certainly not a central virtue 
of St. Paul's epistles-but about our Anglican Prayer Book the Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at Oxford procJaims that it is the central virtue 
of it, that it does 110t indulge in the language of religious excite- 
ment! I confess, if I were disposed to criticize the inexpressibly beautiful 
Collects for Ascension Day and the following Sunday, I should say 
it was their" central virtue " that they express devotion and aspiration,. 
anù lift our hearts up to God, not that they avoid excitement and fervour. 
But Dr. Sanday finds in them the supreme merit of realising, not SlirSltlll 
corda, but 1ze quid nÙJlis and sunt certi dellique fines! 
N ow to return to the preacher. As long as he confined himself to our 
Lord's prayers or utterances to the Father, he is on tolerably safe ground. 
For (in the Synoptic Gospels) they are very few indeed and lnight be 
compressed into one of the small paragraphs of a newspaper. Yet even 
these contain an appeal to God which nlentions the word "forsaken," 
and a petition that the" cup" lnigbt pass from Him. Newlnan calls 
attention to the fact that the latter petition is " concise " ; he forgets to 
add that He repeated it thrice. But it is lnore important to observe that 

 ewman passes beyond this province into that of" the general tenour of 
His words and conduct/'nlentioning our Lord's" serious words to Judas," 
His" conduct" when" He is described as washing His disciples' feet," 
and other instances of words or acts to His followers and His enemies; 
and an these are to be considered in reference to the extraordinary 
question, When does He ever sþeak with fervour or VeheJJle1ZCe P 
\Vhen! \Vhy, when (according to the Synoptic Gospels) he called 
Herod a "fox " ; and when He rebuked the ruler of the synagogue as a 
" hypocrite" for wishing to prevent the sick folk from coming to Him on 
the Sabbath to be healed; and when He declared that the money- 
changers had made His Father's house" a den of thieves" ; and when 
He said to Peter "Get thee behind me, Satan"; and when, to certain 
others, He said, "Fill ye up then, the lTIeaSure of your fathers. Ye serpents, 
ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell?" I 
should go yet further and say that in many other utterances of His there 
was at least a wannth approaching to " fervour," as, for example, in the 
passionate sorrow with which He cried to the children of Jerusalem, " Be- 
hold, your house is left unto you desolate"; and in the reproachful sadness 
withwhich He said, ""Vhat, could ye not watch with me one hour?"; or 
when He exclaimed, with an intense exaggeration which nothing but 
"fervour" can explain, " If any man hateth not his father and his mother, 
he cannot be my disciple." But I anl ashamed, thus, after the fashion of a 
Sunday School teacher, to go on to enumerate words of Christ which are 
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familiar to all, and which al11ply den10nstrate that, on fit occasion, our Lord 
could speak with the refreshing force of passionate indignation and honest 
hun1an " fervour." I t was natural that Newman should glide over these. 
Special pleader that he ,vas, he probably avoided them with an uncon- 
scious instinctive skill: they did not suit his purpose, which generally 
was to exhibit a dehumanized Christ, man only in name. But surely they 
{}ught not to have escaped the attention of Dean Ireland's Professor of 
Exegesis at the University of Oxford! 
But this is not enough. Dr. Sanday cOl11pares N eWlnan with \Vyclif 
and \Vesley, and will" not adn1Ït that Newlnan had claims at all 
inferior" to either of these! Lastly, in his eulogy on the Parochial and. 
Plain Ser1JlOllS, he says, (, Their influence has sunk deep, and "-the 
italics are mine-" of all the agencies 7.vhich have gone to lIlake the Englislt 
Church 'ZiJhat it is, I doubt if there is allY 7.tJhiclt has been so þoweiful." 
Alas, if that were so, for" the English Church"! But I hope better 
things for it. 1 cannot help surn1ising that the writer has forgotten that 
the English Church in1plies the laity as well as the clergy; and such is 
IllY confidence in English non-theological honesty and common sense 
that, before the next century is on us, Professor Sanday's comparison of 
Newman with \Yesley and \Yyclif will (1 an1 finnly convinced) if remem- 
bered at aU, be remen1bered as a literary curiosity. 
But 1 owe a debt of gratitude to England's Debt to NeW1Jlan. It 
convinces me that IllY work, whether written in vain or not, was not 
'4vritten without cause. 
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